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PUBLISHER'S  PREFACE 


HERE  is  a  new  kind  of  guide-book  for  those 
who  are  about  to  make  the  grand  tour;  for 
those  who  already  have  made  it;  even  for  those  at 
home  who  equally  travel  in  their  imagination.  For 
there  is  an  old  Hindu  saying  that  "the  mind  cannot 
see  that  which  the  imagination  does  not  feel,"  and 
only  they  really  travel,  whether  in  mind  or  body, 
who  actually  see  beyond  formal  things  and  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  mind  sees 
with  the  eye.  Only  the  imagination  sees  through 
the  heart. 

The  writer  has  set  down  on  the  spot  what  he 
saw.  In  vivid,  short  sentences,  he  paints  the  pic- 
ture that  all  may  behold.  With  this  he  attempts 
to  give  another  vision,  as  with  a  third  eye — the 
inner  eye.  He  also  presents  in  short  summary  the 
vital  parts  of  various  philosophies  and  religions  of 
some  of  the  countries  visited.  He  recounts  in  brief 
form  their  history,  their  evolution,  their  art.  He 
gives,  as  he  says,  "just  the  information  that  I  would 
like  to  have  had  in  compact  form  when  I  made  the 
cruise,  but  which  I  had  to  dig  out  of  many  volumes 
— guide  books,  histories,  philosophies,  novels,  even 
the  Bible" — as  for  example,  not  before  has  any  one 
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book  given  so  compactly  the  passages  from  Scrip- 
ture which  devout  travelers  like  to  have  at  hand 
when  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  impressions  vary  greatly,  of  course.  In 
America  they  depict  the  light  and  gay  heart  amid 
the  marvels  of  Nature.  In  the  Orient  they  are  sub- 
dued by  the  problem  of  the  yellow  race,  softened 
by  the  sadness  of  the  earthquake  in  Japan,  in- 
fluenced by  the  troublesome  condition  in  China. 
In  India  they  are  misted  with  mysticism — the 
world-old  quest  for  the  God-within-man.  In  the 
Holy  Land  they  show  the  inspiration  of  the  living 
Christ — who,  dead,  yet  liveth.  In  Greece  and 
Egypt  they  reflect  the  glory  of  human  art  and  cul- 
ture. Yet  always  they  are  actual  impressions— 
what  one  traveler  saw  and  felt. 

When  read  at  home,  on  the  train,  on  the  steamer, 
in  the  far-away  hotel,  they  may  aid  in  seeing  things 
as  others  see  them  so  that  one  may  the  more  clearly 
see  them  oneself — especially  in  their  inner  nature. 
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Chapter  One 

FOLLOWING  THE  SUN  FROM 
NEW  YORK 

SAILING  from  New  York  at  midnight!  There 
is  still  a  thrill  in  the  mystic  hour,  though  night 
sailings  are  now  quite  common. 

Rushing  from  late  dinners  or  theater  parties,  the 
queue  of  motors  approaching  the  dock  moves  at  a 
snail  pace.  Repressed  excitement  shows  in  the 
faces  of  most  of  the  arriving  passengers.  A  few 
wear  the  mask  of  boredom. 

On  board  the  boat,  other  farewell  dinners  are 
breaking  up.  Good-byes  are  being  said.  Gayety 
mingles  with  sadness.  Laughter  ends  in  tears. 
Parting  is  still  "such  sweet  sorrow."  Ourselves, 
we  keep  up  with  the  merriment  of  the  gay  crowd 
seeing  us  off  until  our  boy  leaves,  and  then  .  .  .  ! 
"This  going  around  the  world  isn't  what  it's 
cracked  up  to  be,"  says  the  Lady. 

The  swish  of  the  sea  and  the  drone  of  the  engines 
are  still  in  my  ears.    Won't  I  get  asleep,  ever? 
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Maddening  to  be  so  wide  awake!  Then  I  realize 
it  is  morning.  Daylight  is  flooding  our  stateroom. 
I  recall  the  first  time  I  took  an  anaesthetic.  I  went 
to  sleep  with  the  fear  that  the  surgeon  would  begin 
operating  before  I  was  completely  under  its  in- 
fluence. I  awoke  crying  the  warning,  "I  can  still 
hear  you  talking" — to  hear  a  soft  voice  say,  "Lie 
still ;  it  is  all  over."  I  was  in  my  bed.  I  am  in  my 
bed  now.  It  is  all  over — the  parting.  We  are  on 
our  way.  And  the  swish  of  the  sea  and  the  drone 
of  the  engines  are  in  my  ears — to  stay  there,  mostly, 
for  five  months! 

A  cold  day— early  in  December.  Quiet  sea. 
Boat  very  steady.  Scarcely  know  we  are  moving. 
Begin  to  wander  around  the  ship,  to  see  who's  who, 
but  find  few  people  astir.  Start  to  do  my  five 
miles  a  day  around  the  deck,  eight  laps  to  the  mile. 
Will  I  keep  it  up?  Locate  our  deck  chairs.  Look 
at  the  names  on  the  chairs  next  to  ours.  Don't 
recognize  them.  Wonder  what  sort  of  neighbors 
we  shall  have? 

Too  cold  to  stay  on  deck,  so  back  to  our  room. 
The  Lady  is  opening  mail  and  telegrams  and  pack- 
ages. It's  all  wrong,  this  sending  of  bon  voyage 
gifts.  It  ought  to  be  the  other  way  about.  Why 
should  the  lucky  dogs  going  around  the  world 
receive  presents  from  those  staying  at  home!  "So 
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they  will  bring  back  gifts  in  return,"  says  the  Lady. 
She's  so  confounded  practical — yet  with  a  heart  as 
big  as  this  boat. 

At  dinner  we  find  some  friends,  but  make  no  new 
ones.  "Go  slow,"  says  the  Lady.  "Five  months  is 
a  long  time  to  be  chumming  with  strangers.  First 
be  sure  you  like  them." 

"How  about  their  liking  us?"  I  retort. 

"That's  their  lookout,"  she  says. 

After  dinner  the  air  grows  balmy.  "Approach- 
ing the  Gulf  Stream,"  says  the  chief  officer  who 
strolls  by.  "There,  I  like  him,"  says  the  Lady.  "See 
his  smile."  And  we  are  friends  for  the  entire 
trip.   Friendships  are  made  in  a  moment  of  time. 

To  bed  early.  Sleep,  sleep,  sleep.  That's  about 
all  one  does  the  first  days  at  sea. 

Much  warmer  to-day.  We  are  in  the  Gulf 
Stream.  We  turn  off  the  heat — to  stay  off  the  en- 
tire trip !  No  more  winter  for  us  this  year.  Only 
two  nights  and  a  day  out  of  New  York  and  we  are 
in  June  weather. 

The  ship  takes  on  lightness  and  activity.  People 
are  bright  in  sports  clothes  now.  The  endless 
procession  begins — round  and  round  the  deck.  My 
"five  miles"  are  a  little  irksome  to-day — too  warm. 
But  I  do  it. 

Our  neighbors  of  the  deck  chairs  appear.  We 
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size  up  each  other.  A  longish  spare  sort  of  man, 
with  iron  gray  hair,  rather  bristly.  "I  like  his 
eyes,"  whispers  the  Lady,  "and  his  smile."  She's 
hopeless  on  smiles.  "And  his  wife,"  I  say;  "I  sup- 
pose it's  his  wife — ruddy  of  skin — no,  it  isn't 
rouge,"  I  declare  ("You  infant,  to  believe  that," 
snaps  the  Lady)  ;  "fair  of  hair,"  I  go  on,  "just 
plump  enough — and  I  like  her  smile."  .  .  .  But  we 
don't  speak — yet — we're  still  wary. 

To-night  the  "Get-together  dinner" — everybody 
mixing  up  at  different  tables,  to  get  acquainted. 
Toy  balloons  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  We  tear 
them  loose.  We  throw  them  at  one  another.  Cig- 
arettes touch  them  and  they  pop.  Confetti  covers 
us  like  snow.  Rattles  and  noise-makers  create  a 
din.  We  are  far  beyond  the  twelve-mile  limit,  and 
corks  pop  like  balloons.  Dancing  on  the  deck, 
colored  lights,  flags  of  all  nations,  jazz,  steady  sea, 
bright  moon,  soft  breeze — out  of  the  hurlv-burly 
we  make  friends  who  stay  friends  all  the  trip  round 
— "Baby"  and  Bob,  Ed  and  Therese,  Vincent  and 
Betty,  Maury  and  Ruth,  and  some  others 

Still  warmer  to-day.  We  shed  more  clothes. 
Now  almost  down  to  the  buff — literally  so  in  the 
canvas  pool  put  up  overnight  on  the  deck. 

We  are  passing  Florida.  We  see  quite  clearly 
Ormond,  Palm  Beach,  Miami.    With  glasses  we 
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pick  out  the  various  hotels.    "There,  that's  the 

room  at  The  Breakers  we  had  last  winter  " 

(It  was  the  last  time  we  were  to  see  it;  in  China 
we  read  the  news  that  The  Breakers  had  burned 
down.) 

A  bell  tolls.  The  ship's  bell,  but  sounding  a 
solemn  note.  It  is  the  call  to  divine  service — read 
by  the  Captain.  No  sermon,  but  somehow  my 
mind  slips  back  twenty  years,  to  my  first  trip 
abroad — the  sermon  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory — 
it  was  about  the  sea.  "The  sea  is  God's;  He  made 
it"  was  the  text.  Man  parcels  out  the  land — this 
shall  you  have,  this  will  I  keep,  and  so  on.  But  the 
sea  is  God's.  The  high  seas;  the  free  seas.  No 
man's  hand  dare  claim  them.  They  belong  to  no 
one.  They  belong  to  all — to  God — He  made  them. 
But  God  made  the  land,  too.  Then  why  should 
man  lay  claim  to  it?  Man  does  not  own  the  land ; 
he  is  merely  a  trustee  of  God.  Man  develops  the 
land;  improves  it;  lives  off  it.  But  his  ownership 
is  transitory — only  at  the  will  of  God. 

"Thu.;  far  shall  the  sea  come;  no  farther"  God 
has  placed  limitations  on  the  sea  and  it  obeys.  It 
lashes  itself  with  the  fury  of  the  wind,  it  rises  and 
falls  in  tide,  occasionally  there  are  huge  tidal 
waves — but  almost  constantly  the  world  over,  even 
along  shallow  sloping  beaches,  we  can  say  with 
certainty  "thus  far  shall  the  sea  come;  no  farther." 

CO 
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Sailing  for  days  over  the  ocean,  with  practically  no 
bottom  in  some  places,  one  wonders  how  this  vast 
body  of  water  is  held  in  its  confines.  Why  does  it 
not  some  day  sweep  over  the  coast,  up  over  even 
the  high  mountains  and  overwhelm  the  world? 
The  power  is  there.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  direct- 
ing hand.  But  that  hand  is  one  of  order.  It  is 
God's  hand — God's  law  of  the  universe — "thus  far 
shall  the  sea  come;  no  farther."  And  man  feels 
secure  even  at  the  edge  of  the  surf. 

"The  sea  is  separation" ;  we  now  realize  this — 
sailing  on  and  on,  every  minute  farther  away  from 
our  loved  ones  at  home.  The  sea  separates  not 
only  continents,  but  relatives  and  friends  as  well. 
But  some  day  there  shall  be  no  more  sea,  no  more 
separation. 

Suppose  the  sea  uncovered  its  kingdom — what 
a  revelation  there  would  bel  To-day  we  saw  a 
whale.  First  the  spouting  water.  Then  the  flap  of 
his  tail.  Then  his  huge  back.  And  then — he  was 
gone.  Whither?  Where  is  his  home?  Has  he  a 
fixed  home?  Or  is  he  a  nomad?  The  kingdom  of 
the  sea!  It  must  be  a  kingdom.  With  its  millions 
of  inhabitants.  Its  territory  three  times  as  large  as 
that  of  the  land.  How  futile  are  man's  attempts  to 
probe  its  mysteries! 

Yet  we  know  much  about  the  sea.  The  mariner 
as  he  approaches  the  shore  knows  the  character  of 
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the  soil  at  the  bottom  as  we  know  the  streets  of  our 
cities.  He  takes  soundings.  Brings  up  a  sample  of 
the  bottom.  Knows  exactly  where  his  ship  is,  by 
referring  to  the  charts.  We  know  the  currents — 
the  huge  rivers  of  the  deep — by  the  drift  and  tem- 
perature of  the  water. 

But  of  the  bottomless  sea  we  know  little.  The 
kingdom  is  there.  The  gates  are  locked.  God  has 
the  key. 

I'm  in  a  reflective  mood  to-day,  you  see.  It's  a 
good  time  to  study  the  passengers  as  they  pass  our 
chairs  on  their  usual  walk  just  before  dinner. 

"Wonder  what  urge  brought  them  on  this  trip?" 
I  remark. 

"Excitement,  pleasure,  restlessness,  curiosity," 
says  the  Lady. 

"Rest,  relief  from  business  cares,"  I  remark. 

"You  mean  relief  from  household  cares,"  she 
retorts. 

"That  couple  now  passing,  I'll  wager  that  they 
are  trying  to  get  away  from  more  than  that — 
they're  small-towners,  from  their  looks — seeking 
to  escape  from  deadly  routine,  from  prying  neigh- 
bors, gossip;  they're  going  to  cut  loose.  Watch 
'em." 

"And  that  couple  following — they're  big-town- 
ers,  see  their  worn  faces,"  says  the  Lady.  "They're 
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fleeing  jazz  and  night  clubs  and  the  fever  of  a  big 
city." 

Everybody  getting  away  from  something,  seek- 
ing to  find  something  else.  What  are  they  seek- 
ing? 

"Happiness,"  says  the  Lady. 

"Must  we  travel  to  be  happy?" 

"No.  I  am  happy  at  home.  But  I  love  to  travel. 
I  just  like  to  be  on  the  go."  Yet  she  is  a  home- 
lover,  if  ever  there  was  one. 

"Nerves,"  I  observe. 

"No!   You're  the  nervous  one." 

"Complex,  then;  it's  the  same  thing." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  complexes  and  I 
don't  want  to  know." 

She  leaves  me  and  I  pursue  the  urge  of  travel  in 
my  own  thoughts.  Why  do  we  do  it?  Heaven 
knows  we're  going  to  run  into  heat  and  dirt  and 
discomforts ;  we'll  long  for  home  many  times.  Yet 
no  sooner  do  we  finish  a  trip  than  we  start  on 
another.  Why? 

Do  we  merely  want  to  see  things?  Are  we  after 
experiences?  Are  we  curious  to  see  how  other 
people  live?   Are  we  just  Paul  Prys? 

No,  I  think  the  travel  urge  lies  deeper.  At  first 
we  are  like  children.  We  want  to  see  the  wheels 
go  round.  We  tear  things  apart.  But  a  time 
comes  when  this  idle  curiosity  doesn't  satisfy.  We 
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want  to  put  things  together,  to  build,  to  create. 
Imagination  gets  to  work. 

We  begin  to  seek  The  Why.  We  drift  into  psy- 
chology and  psychoanalysis.  We  dabble  in  philos- 
ophy. We  read  again  the  Bible,  we  study  com- 
parative religions.  We  are  seeking  the  why  of 
things.   The  Great  Why. 

"Dreaming?"  says  the  Lady,  as  she  returns. 

"Yes,  dreaming  that  I  am  in  search  of  something 
very  beautiful,  something  very  real." 

"I  hope  you  find  it,"  and  she  picks  up  her  book. 

"I  will,  if  you  help  me" — but  the  remark  falls 
on  deaf  ears. 

Havana 

We  approach  Havana  at  day-break.  Morro 
Castle  looms  into  view  through  the  haze.  The  sun 
rises  over  the  old  ruins,  grim  with  memories  of 
blood  and  torture.  A  tender  takes  us  ashore,  quite 
quickly.  Automobiles  are  waiting.  A  retired 
Major-general  and  his  wife  are  in  our  car.  Charm- 
ing companions.  At  the  Sevilla-Biltmore  we  meet 
General  Crowder,  Uncle  Sam's  look-out  and  ar- 
biter in  local  disputes.  "How  goes  it,  General?" 
we  ask.  "Fine!  They're  a  little  hot-headed  down 
here,  but  —  they  know  we're  their  friend." 
Colonel  Maud,  a  retired  British  officer  joins  the 
party.    Owns  an  island  four  miles  off  Cuba. 
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Raises  live  stock.  Spends  his  winters  here,  sum- 
mers in  England.  "You  can't  beat  it,"  he  says  with 
a  beaming  smile.  After  several  Presidentials  we 
are  well  acquainted.  "Better  stay  and  let  me  show 
you  my  island,"  says  the  Colonel,  "take  the  next 
boat."  "There  isn't  a  next  boat,"  we  explain, 
"we're  going  all  the  way  round  on  this  steamer." 

After  luncheon  a  round  of  golf  at  the  Havana 
Country  Club.  Sporty  course.  Grass  greens.  But 
cracks  in  the  fairways,  baked  hard  by  the  sun. 

Back  to  the  boat  about  7.30,  too  tired  to  return 
in  the  evening  to  see  Jai  Jalai  (High-ali),  the 
famous  Cuban  game  like  hand-ball,  but  faster,  so 
fast  that  one  can't  play  it  after  the  early  thirties; 
those  who  then  try  it  die. 

Havana  is  still  Havana,  just  as  we  have  seen  it 
many  times.  Joyous  crowds.  Happy  laughter. 
People  always  talking,  yet  taking  their  ease,  in  the 
shade,  in  cafes,  in  the  public  squares.  Loving, 
laughing,  lilting,  lolling  in  apparent  luxury. 
What  labor  there  is  seems  to  be  hid  in  out-of-the- 
way  places.  Nobody  seems  to  work.  Everybody  is 
having  a  good  time.  Yet  the  natives  in  Cuba  pro- 
duce great  wealth — in  sugar,  in  tobacco,  in  other 
tropical  products — and  that  they  toil  in  order  that 
others  may  spin  is  revealed  in  a  motor  ride  over  the 
island.  But  Havana  is  the  show-off  place,  the 
play-place,  the  place  of  revel,  especially  at  night, 
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when  cool  breezes  have  banished  the  heat  of  the 
day,  shutters  are  thrown  open,  resorts  are  alight, 
and  the  happy-go-lucky  manana  spirit  of  these 
care-free  people  is  given  full  sway. 

Havana,  of  course,  is  wet.  The  ship  stocks  up 
— at  cheap  prices.  The  passengers  stock  up; 
everybody  has  a  package  under  his  arm,  carefully 
guarded  as  he  clambers  aboard. 

A  fog  holds  us  in  the  harbor  all  night.  We  get 
away  about  seven  in  the  morning.  Three  days 
must  pass  before  we  reach  Panama,  so  we  settle 
down,  to  read.  I  finish  "Om,  the  Secret  of  Ahbor 
Valley" — a  dramatic  book  on  India;  better  than 
Kipling's  "Kim."  Wonder  if  I'll  meet  any  one  like 
the  grand  old  lama  the  book  depicts!  I  tackle 
"India  and  Its  Faiths,"  a  summary  of  the  six  great 
religions  of  India.  My  thoughts  travel  as  I  read 
— already  I'm  in  India.  Perhaps  that's  the  lure 
that  pulled  me  into  this  trip. 

A  hot  day,  though  a  breeze  is  stirring.  "As  hot 
as  it  will  be  anywhere  on  the  trip"  we  are  told, 
"even  in  India  (we  shall  see!) — except  the  trip 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  that  is  the  hottest  in 
the  world."    (Again,  we  shall  see!) 

Deck  games  appear.  Tournaments  are  planned. 
Bridge  and  mah-jong  parties.  But  not  for  us — 
there  are  better  ways  of  wasting  time. 
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A  blank  day.  Nothing  doing.  Still  hot.  Some 
people  are  now  sleeping  on  deck  because  of  the 
heat.  I  meet  a  brand-new  golf-bug.  Plays  with 
one  club — calls  it  a  MacGregor — a  semi-putter, 
sort  of  a  goose-neck  cleek.  Stands  in  front  of  the 
ball  to  drive,  behind  it  to  loft.  Simple!  Almost 
as  simple  as  the  owner. 

Panama  Canal 

Awake  at  six.  We're  at  the  Canal.  Our  steamer 
is  the  largest  passenger  vessel  to  go  through — so 
far.  Everybody  wants  to  see  the  operation.  We 
move  slowly  into  the  first  of  the  three  Gatun  locks 
and  find  space  to  spare  at  either  end,  although  it 
is  rather  a  tight  fit  in  the  beam.  An  hour  is  con- 
sumed in  passing  these  locks — but  every  minute  is 
interesting — just  to  see  how  easily  the  water  lifts 
such  a  huge  bulk. 

Steaming  slowly  twenty-four  miles  through  the 
artificially  created  lake  of  163  square  miles,  with 
submerged  trees  still  holding  their  dead  branches 
above  the  water ;  past  the  highest  hill  thereabouts, 
now  an  island  on  which  (so  the  story  runs)  all  the 
animals  of  the  neighborhood  congregated  when 
driven  higher  and  higher  as  the  water  was  let  into 
the  lake.  We  pass  through  Culebra  cut  (very  hot) 
where  destructive  slides  still  occur,  on  through 
Pedro  Miguel  locks  to  the  Pacific,  to  find  to  most 
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people's  amazement  that  the  sun  is  setting  in  what 
looks  to  be  the  east,  for  contrary  to  general  belief, 
the  Panama  Canal  runs  not  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  southeastward.  Look 
at  the  map  and  satisfy  yourself! 

Yes,  it  is  hot  and  muggy  and  rainy  at  times.  But 
if  it  gets  no  hotter  than  this  we  can  stand  it. 

The  Canal  Zone  is  "Spotless  Town."  Uncle 
Sam  has  done  a  great  job — one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  Not  only  in  digging  the  Canal,  but  in 
cleaning  up  the  zone;  in  getting  rid  of  mosquitoes, 
malaria  and  yellow  fever;  in  making  the  territory 
habitable,  even  comfortable;  in  bringing  beauty  to 
what  was  formerly  almost  a  pest-ridden  district. 

And  not  only  Panama  within  the  Canal  Zone, 
but  old  Panama  and  Balboa  (governed  by  the 
natives)  are  now  clean,  healthy  and  much  modern- 
ized. Indeed,  even  the  hospital  at  Panama  is  so 
attractive  that  a  rich  American  patient  taken  there 
about  to  die,  recuperated  quickly  and  then  refused 
to  leave — "the  finest  winter  resort  I  know,"  he  said, 
and  he  has  been  coming  back  winter  after  winter 
to  sojourn  in  the  hospital. 

At  ten  at  night  the  whistle  blows,  but  a  few  lag- 
gard passengers  have  not  yet  returned.  A  wait  of 
fifteen  minutes.  They  come  at  last.  Idiots!  Had 
they  missed  the  boat  they  would  have  had  a  long, 
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tiresome  train  ride  up  through  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  to  catch  us  at  Los  Angeles — if  they 
could  make  it  in  time. 

We  warp  out  of  the  dock  in  the  moonlight  and 
are  now  on  the  Pacific.  A  perfect  day.  A  perfect 
night.  We  go  to  bed  tired.  I  go  to  sleep  in  my 
new  China  silk  pajamas — first  purchase !  "They're 
poor  silk,"  says  the  Lady.  "Oh!  that's  part  of  a 
trip  like  this,  getting  stung."  "Not  I,"  she  retorts, 
"I  wouldn't  have  the  junk."  And  she's  mostly 
right. 

To  California 

Much  cooler  to-day.  Air  fresher.  Best  weather 
yet.  We  are  rounding  Central  America.  Soon 
we  shall  turn  northwest  for  the  long  run  to  Los 
Angeles — seven  days.  The  coast  is  in  sight — 
rugged. 

Tonight  a  gorgeous  sunset.  "In  all  my  wander- 
ings over  the  seas,"  says  a  retired  Commodore  of 
the  U.  S.  N.,  "I  have  never  seen  a  finer  one."  Let 
me  try  to  picture  it.  Huge  splashes  of  orange, 
gold,  pink,  flamingo,  with  two  great  bands  of  deep 
blue  shooting  up  on  either  side  of  the  sun. 

To  the  left,  deep  pink,  soft  gray,  with  visions  of 
all  the  colors  and  contours  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Lakes  of  limpid  blue  shading  to  green.  A  golf 
course  in  the  sky — fairways  of  green,  bunkers  and 
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sand  traps  of  green  and  brown,  streams,  greens — 
everything  there  but  the  players. 

To  the  right,  a  mirage  of  tropical  scenery  in  the 
gorgeous  colors  of  the  East — trees,  shrubbery, 
desert — all  melting  into  one  vast  picture. 

If  painted  on  canvas  in  its  livid  colors  one  would 
say  impossible,  overdrawn,  over-colored,  fantastic. 
Yet,  here  it  is — true,  real,  painted  by  the  Master 
Hand,  not  to  be  denied  nor  described;  only  to  be 
seen  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime. 

Every  color  of  the  rainbow  on  one  huge  palette, 
splashing  with  mixtures  that  no  artist,  even  a  futur- 
ist, would  dare  employ;  contrasts  that  would  be 
called  hideous  on  canvas,  but  here  all  in  harmony. 
Shadings  of  every  color.  New  shades  that  man 
cannot  conceive.  Gorgeous,  glorious,  radiant, 
heavenly,  are  the  only  words  that  seem  to  fit  the 
picture — and  even  they  are  weak. 

A  new  morning! 

"Well,  here  we  are,"  says  the  Lady  by  my  side, 
"and  where  are  we?" 

"Over  there  is  Mexico,"  I  say. 

"That  doesn't  interest  me." 

"It  interests  Uncle  Sam — every  now  and  again." 

A  grim  mountainous  coast,  with  tops  of  some  of 
the  peaks  in  the  clouds.    No  signs  of  habitation 
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even  through  the  binoculars.  Just  tier  after  tier 
of  mountains — with  mystery  beyond. 

The  full  moon  comes  up  like  a  huge  bonfire. 
Not  much  moon  to  be  seen — only  the  smoking  fire. 

Lighthouses  appear  on  the  coast — I  wonder 
how  these  careless  Mexicans  ever  keep  their  lights 
burning  continuously! 

Five  more  days.  Loafing  days.  Finished  the 
Pulitzer  biography  by  Don  Seitz.  Excellent!  But 
what  a  hell  his  editors  must  have  lived  in  with  his 
absentee  control,  the  constant  wanderings  of  a 
querulous  blind  man  over  the  earth,  his  cable  in- 
structions and  countermands,  his  criticisms,  his 
whims,  his  temper.  Yet  sound  in  his  principles. 
His  constant  injunction  was  to  find  the  facts,  facts, 
facts.  Print  the  truth,  keep  the  editorial  comment 
light,  with  an  ironical,  satirical  touch.  And  always 
write  with  brevity.  "Brevity  is  beauty,"  he  says. 
Yes,  brevity  is  art  in  writing. 

I  read  another  book  on  India — "The  Law  of  the 
Threshold" — said  to  be  a  revelation  of  the  Tantrik 
cult;  a  good  novel,  but  not  revealing;  not  as  much 
wisdom  in  it  as  in  "Om." 

Still  passing  Mexico — will  we  ever  get  past? 
Passengers  listless.  If  we  take  this  trip  again  we 
will  go  overland  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  only 
relief  from  the  tedium  is  the  call  for  vaccination. 
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That  sounds  ominous.  The  East!  The  plague! 
So  we  bare  our  arms — or  our  legs.  If  we  can't 
show  a  good  mark  we  must  be  vaccinated  again. 
One  woman  said  she  was  sure  she  had  a  mark,  but 
wouldn't  remember  where.  The  doctor  began  a 
search.  .  .  . 

Cooler  days  now.  Down  to  60  degrees.  Sweaters 
and  overcoats  feel  good.  Ship  pitches  quite  a 
little.  We  pass  the  tip  of  Lower  California.  Run 
into  a  few  rain  squalls  and  through  the  arch  of  a 
vivid  rainbow  .  .  .  into  rougher  sea  .  .  .  colder 
weather  .  .  .  tossing  nights  .  .  .  and  then,  Cali- 
fornia! 

We  reach  Los  Angeles  at  daybreak.  Having 
visited  this  bustling  city  before,  we  leave  its  hos- 
pitality to  others  of  our  party  and  immediately 
take  motor  for  an  overland  tour  to  San  Francisco. 

Out  through  Hollywood,  past  the  lovely  homes 
of  the  movie  stars,  we  speed  along  over  the  splen- 
did California  roads,  over  El  Camino  Real  (the 
King's  Highway),  through  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley, passing  Universal  City,  San  Fernanda,  New- 
hall,  Saugus,  Carmilos  ranch  (made  famous  in 
"Ramona"),  Ventura,  Carpinteria,  Summerland 
(where  oil  wells  are  sunk  in  the  ocean),  into  Santa 
Barbara  where  just  at  dusk,  we  visit  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  California  Missions  and  then  the 
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new  honeymoon  hotel,  Samarkand,  with  its  Per- 
sian garden  and  lotus  pools.  Stop  overnight  at  the 
Arlington.  (How  little  we  thought  that  soon 
many  of  these  lovely  places  were  to  be  scourged 
and  wrecked  by  earthquakes!) 

To-day  we  glide  along  the  Coast  Highway,  forty 
miles  along  the  ocean,  "like  flying  through  the 
air"  the  Lady  says,  then  through  the  Gaviota 
Pass,  with  a  marvelous  view  of  Santa  Cruz  Val- 
ley; past  Buell,  Los  Alamos,  Orcutt  to  Santa 
Maria,  thence  past  Pismo  Beach  to  San  Luis 
Obispo  where  tile  roofing  was  first  made;  on  past 
the  cooperative  ranches  of  Miller  in  the  colony  at 
Atascadero  to  Paso  Robles.  We  are  motoring  268 
miles  this  day  and  it  is  not  fatiguing. 

"See  those  birds  on  the  telegraph  wires?"  asks 
the  Lady.  "They  look  like  the  notes  on  big  bars 
of  music — 'memories',  they  are  singing." 

"Homesick?"  I  ask,  but  receive  no  reply. 

About  dusk  we  drive  down  the  Monterey  Pen- 
insula, our  chauffeur  singing  for  us  in  the  increas- 
ing darkness  (he  is  a  Texan;  drove  for  General 
Pershing  in  the  Great  War;  has  a  silver  plate  in 
his  forehead  where  a  bullet  caught  him,  yet  always 
happy)  and  then  wind  into  Del  Monte,  where  we 
find  the  hotel  half  burned  down,  only  the  two 
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wings  standing,  but  still  doing  business  in  its  own 
charming  way.  The  new  hotel  is  now  finished. 

At  7.30  we  are  off  again  in  a  misty  morning  over 
the  famous  seventeen  mile  drive  along  the  coast, 
through  forests,  past  the  beautiful  Del  Monte  golf 
links,  through  old  Monterey  where  we  see  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  home  and  the  little  old  opera 
house  where  Jenny  Lind  sang,  to  Del  Monte  forest, 
passing  the  great  cypress  grove  (unique  in  Amer- 
ica) to  Pebble  Beach  Lodge  and  golf  course — both 
superb.  Thence  through  Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
where  artists  have  colonized  without  jealousies, 
past  magnificent  homes  high  on  the  cliff  above  the 
sea. 

Circling  back  to  Monterey,  we  take  again  the 
main  highway  that  leads,  mile  upon  mile  through 
apple  orchards,  to  Santa  Cruz.  Soon  we  are  amid 
the  big  trees  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  taller  than 
the  Sequoias,  but  not  so  large  in  girth. 

Over  a  winding  mountain  road  of  hard  concrete 
we  enter  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  passing  Leland 
Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto,  and  arrive  in 
the  early  afternoon  at  San  Francisco. 


Chapter  Two 


SEEING  AMERICA  FIRST 

AND  now  a  little  magic! 
JT\    We  have  had  just  enough  taste  of  "seeing 
America"  to  want  to  see  more. 

Every  good  American  ought  to  see  America 
first — before  going  around  the  world.  How  else 
can  we  make  comparisons?  How  else  can  we  say, 
as  all  good  Americans  do,  when  they  travel  abroad : 
"but  you  ought  to  see  the  Grand  Canyon — or  the 
Yellowstone — or  the  Yosemite!" 

So  we  shall  visit  these  scenic  high-spots  now — as 
I  visited  them  not  long  ago — before  we  re-embark 
for  the  far  East. 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 

The  Titan  of  Chasms,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  world. 

It  was  6 130  in  the  morning  when  we  stepped  out 
of  the  Pullman,  climbed  the  few  steps  to  El  Tovar 
Hotel,  and  passed  on  a  hundred  yards  to  the  para- 
pet on  the  Rim.  I  had  seen  many  pictures  of  the 
canyon,  had  read  many  books  about  it,  including 
George  Wharton  James's,  and  many  times  I  had 
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pictured  it  in  my  dreams.  I  was  prepared  to  be 
shocked,  to  be  awed,  to  be  struck  dumb  by  the  sub- 
limity of  the  view — as  many  visitors  have  said  they 
were. 

I  experienced  none  of  these  feelings — at  first. 
The  morning  mists  were  in  the  air.  Parts  of  the 
canyon  were  obscured.  I  could  not  see  its  depths. 
I  could  not  appreciate  its  heights.  Frankly,  at 
first  I  was  disappointed. 

So  we  went  to  breakfast. 

We  had  been  told :  "don't  go  down  Bright  Angel 
Trail — it  is  dangerous."  "From  that  moment," 
the  Lady  said,  "I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
go." 

We  went  into  the  dressing  room  of  the  hotel. 
Took  off  most  of  our  clothes.  Put  on  green  denim 
overalls  and  coat  (the  ladies,  divided  skirts),  can- 
vas leggins — and  we  were  ready. 

(For  those  who  may  read  this  and  who  will 
come  later,  let  me  say:  be  sure  to  bring  with  you  a 
pair  of  heavy  old  shoes,  and  take  to  the  hotel  from 
the  train  (if  you  stay  only  the  one  day)  a  complete 
change  of  linen,  for  the  ride  is  dusty  and  hot  and 
upon  your  return  you  simply  must  have  a  bath 
before  your  friends  can  recognize  you.) 

But  to  the  trail,  the  trail! 

The  donkeys  are  waiting  in  the  corral.  The 
cow-punchers  (guides)  are  tightening  the  girths. 
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As  you  pass  through  the  gate  and  surrender  your 
ticket  you  are  asked  your  weight.  Each  one  is 
then  fitted  to  his  donkey. 

We  start — Indian  file,  the  guide  in  the  lead,  a 
fat  man  in  the  rear.  No,  I  am  third  in  the  row. 

A  few  hundred  yards  and  we  come  to  the  first 
descent.  It  is  steep,  but  not  dangerous.  The 
ubiquitous  photographer  is  there.  He  elevates  his 
camera  to  make  the  grade  look  steeper.  He  takes 
our  pictures.  It  is  proof  that  at  least  we  are 
started. 

On  we  go.  Round  a  bend.  We  gasp.  Our 
hearts  stop  beating.  There  below  is  the  great  hole. 
The  world  seems  to  have  fallen  away  at  our  feet. 
"You  are  looking  at  the  Half  Way  house,"  the 
guide  says,  "it  is  3,000  feet  below  you." 

No,  we  are  not  looking  at  the  Half  Way  house. 
We  are  looking  at  the  donkey's  head,  at  the  steep 
narrow  trail,  at  the  sheer  drop  below  us — wonder- 
ing how  we  shall  ever  get  down  those  cavernous 
depths,  fearing  (yes,  for  a  moment,  fearing)  that 
we  shall  get  down  all  too  soon! 

But  the  fear  passes — quickly.  Common-sense 
rules  again.  Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  fat 
and  slim,  righteous  and  unrighteous,  have  been 
going  down  this  trail  for  25  years — an  average  of 
30  a  day — count  'em  up:  10,000  a  year,  250,- 
000  in  all — and  never  a  life  lost! 
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Who's  afraid?  Not  I. 

So  we  throw  the  reins  loose  over  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle  and  trust  the  donkey — the  surest-footed 
beast  in  the  world.  I  have  respect  now — great 
respect  even  for  a  donkey. 

Our  courage  returned,  we  look  down  again — 
down,  down,  almost  a  mile.  The  canyon  is  more 
than  a  mile  deep,  but  we  cannot  see  all  the  way  to 
the  bottom  from  the  Rim. 

The  Half  Way  house — where  did  you  say  it 
was? 

Down  in  that  green  patch. 
But  where  is  the  building? 
"That  white  speck." 

"That  white  speck — I  thought  that  was  a  piece 
of  paper,"  we  reply.  Upon  our  descent  that  white 
speck  proves  to  be  not  one  building,  but  six ;  shacks 
and  tents — for  miners  and  tourists. 

Down  the  precipice  we  move,  zig-zagging  and 
criss-crossing  our  way,  so  precipitous  the  descent 
that  we  can  hardly  keep  from  pitching  over  the 
donkey's  head. 

The  trail  is  from  two  to  four  feet  wide.  Often 
the  donkey's  head  is  over  the  cliff.  "Don't  keep 
watching  the  donkey's  ears  all  the  time,"  calls  out 
the  guide.  "Never  mind  where  his  head  is,  his 
feet  are  on  solid  earth  (or  rock)"  and  we  are 
assured. 
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At  the  turns,  doubling  back  at  sharper  than  a 
right  angle,  to  go  down  a  lower  level,  the  donkey 
places  all  his  four  feet  almost  on  a  postage  stamp 
and  makes  the  turn  slowly  and  carefully. 

And  now,  with  all  fear  gone,  we  give  ourselves 
up  to  the  glory  of  the  panorama  below.  The  mists 
lift.  The  canyons  (for  there  are  innumerable 
canyons  within  the  Grand  Canyon) — the  canyons 
yawn  to  their  very  depths.  The  peaks  and  towers 
and  pyramids  rise  majestically  to  the  very  blue 
above. 

The  sublimity  of  the  view  grows  and  grows — 
until  one  is  awed  into  silence. 

No  disappointment  now.  A  feeling  of  littleness 
grows  over  one.  Then  a  feeling  of  reverence.  No 
word  is  spoken.  It  is  a  place  not  to  speak  but  to 
feel. 

Here  we  are  at  Jacob's  Ladder — half  way  to  the 
Half  Way  house — a  steep  rock  declivity  too  dan- 
gerous to  ride,  so  we  dismount.  The  donkeys  de- 
scend free,  we  follow.  At  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
they  stop  without  a  word ;  we  mount  again  and  are 
off  down  more  thousands  of  feet. 

As  we  move  along  we  study  the  formation  of 
the  solid  walls  of  rock  that  surround  us.  At  the 
top  the  limestone — a  yellowish  white,  almost  ala- 
baster. Next  below  the  red  sandstone,  running 
like  ribbons  of  varying  shades  in  continuous  par- 
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allel  layers  all  around  the  canyon.  Then  the 
harder  limestone — also  stained  red  by  the  drip- 
pings from  the  red  sandstone  above.  Then  the 
alcove  sandstone,  so-called  because,  being  soft,  the 
storms  have  dug  into  it  huge  alcoves.  Then  the 
cliff  sandstone  of  greenish  hue,  with  mottled  spots 
of  brown  and  black — stains  of  iron.  Then  the 
quartz  rock,  and  finally  the  solid  granite,  the  block 
gneiss,  slates  and  schists  at  the  river  bed.  (The 
latter  strata,  of  course,  are  only  seen  in  the  final 
stage  of  the  descent,  but  they  are  named  here  to 
give  a  complete  description  of  the  rock  forma- 
tion.) 

Only  occasional  vegetation  is  seen  on  the  way 
down — a  scraggly  bush,  some  cactus  (in  bloom),  a 
few  green  stubbles  (which  the  donkeys  are  eager 
to  munch) ,  until  we  reach  the  plateau  (often  called 
Turtle  Back  because  of  its  shape),  where  we  stop 
and  rest  at  the  Half  Way  house. 

Here  we  find  a  plain,  a  mile  long,  with  trees  and 
grass  and  water — and  thanks  be — a  breeze.  As 
we  descend  the  air  becomes  heavier  and  hotter  and 
the  way  dustier — and  our  legs  stiffen.  The  dis- 
mount and  rest  are  most  welcome. 

Across  the  way  a  miner  has  pitched  his  tent. 
His  wife  is  with  him,  and  his  faithful  burros 
(hobbled  to  prevent  escape) — one  of  them  a  baby 
four  weeks  old.   A  few  other  miners  are  prospect- 
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ing  here — after  platinum,  which  is  found  in  the 
greenish  rock,  but  slim  are  the  results  so  far. 

We  drink  our  fill  of  the  spring  water,  then  mount 
again  for  the  final  descent — 1,500  feet  more;  a 
drop  (after  we  traverse  the  plateau)  of  700  feet 
in  less  than  half  a  mile. 

The  rapid  descent  is  called  the  Devil's  Cork- 
screw and  well  is  it  named,  for  it  spirals  down  the 
cliff  in  one  continuous  circle. 

At  the  sheerest  grade,  we  tumble  off  our  saddles 
again  (yes,  literally  tumble,  for  we  are  growing 
tired)  and  follow  the  faithful  animals  down  the 
trail,  almost  compelled  to  hold  ourselves  back  by 
our  boot-straps. 

Now  we  are  down  the  cork-screw  and  as  we  look 
back  we  see  its  danger.  But  we  are  acclimated 
now — our  nerves  steeled — and  we  smile  at  our 
fears. 

The  trail  now  leads  gently  ahead,  gradual  in 
descent,  part  of  the  way  through  a  narrow  stream 
for  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Suddenly  we  hear  the  rush  of  water.  "The  Col- 
orado River,"  says  the  guide.  We  turn  a  sharp 
corner,  and  the  River  of  Mystery  is  at  our  feet. 

What  a  turbulent,  tossing,  boisterous  stream  it 
is!  Yellow  and  dirty,  foaming  in  its  rapids,  swirl- 
ing down  between  solid  walls  of  rock,  1,100  feet 
high.   How  did  mortal  man  ever  navigate  this  wild 
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river?  What  intrepid  souls  the  early  explorers 
must  have  had — Powell,  the  first  to  ride  its  waves, 
and  the  others  who  followed.  They  went  out  in 
their  little  boats  in  the  face  of  the  warnings  even  of 
the  Indians,  who  said  the  river  could  never  be 
navigated,  that  it  was  sure  death  to  try,  that  for 
miles  it  disappeared  under  the  earth  into  blind 
canyons  (I  used  to  read  this  when  a  boy.)  But 
undaunted  they  started — and  went  through  to  the 
end.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  man  can- 
not conquer:  God  gave  him  dominion  over  the 
earth  and  the  sea! 

We  eat  our  luncheon  mostly  from  habit,  for  the 
atmosphere  of  these  depths  is  too  spiritual  to  think 
much  of  one's  physical  needs.  Then  we  lie  on  our 
backs,  gaze  up  at  the  blue  canopy  and  dream. 

Surely  this  is  the  Temple  of  God!  All  around 
the  minor  temples  and  cathedrals,  the  whole  form- 
ing the  one  great  Temple,  covered  with  the  blue 
dome  of  Heaven! 

But  our  reverie  is  cut  short.  We  must  make  the 
return.  Another  seven  mile  journey,  this  time  up, 
up,  up.  We  stretch  our  legs  again — stiffer  than 
ever — mount  our  donkeys  and,  Indian  file,  pick  up 
the  trail. 

The  first  stage  of  the  up-journey  is  quickly  made. 
Time  rushes  by.  We  walk  and  ride  up  the  Devil's 
Corkscrew  almost  in  a  trance.    No  longer  do  we 
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look  at  the  donkey's  ears,  or  the  trail,  or  the  depths 
below — our  eyes  and  our  souls  are  now  on  the  stu- 
pendous heights  above.  Only  from  the  depths  of 
the  canyon  can  its  colossal  heights  be  realized.  A 
mile  upwards  we  look.  On  the  Rim  we  dimly 
make  out  the  flagstaff,  then  a  thin  column  of  smoke 
at  the  hotel.  Nothing  but  sheer  solid  walls  of  rock 
surround  us.  How  shall  we  ever  climb  them? 
How  can  we  get  over  them?  Where  is  the  narrow 
tortuous  defile  whence  we  came  down?  No  egress 
can  be  seen.  We  are  walled  in — prisoners.  So 
runs  the  imagination  in  its  wild  flight. 

We  are  soon  at  the  Half  Way  house  again.  An- 
other rest.  Another  drink  of  pure  water.  And  we 
are  off  for  the  final  climb. 

Now  the  body  grows  weary.  We  shift  our  seat 
in  the  saddle  to  rest,  throw  one  leg  over  the  pom- 
mel to  stretch  out  the  knee,  and  climb,  climb, 
climb — will  the  weary  climb  never  end? 

Every  few  hundred  yards  we  stop — to  rest  the 
mounts. 

As  we  stop  we  fill  our  eyes  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  view.  First  upwards,  then  downwards,  then 
outwards,  taking  in  the  whole  vast  area  of  the 
canyon. 

As  we  rest  a  moment  two-thirds  the  way  up  let 
me  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  this  vast  hole  in 
the  earth. 


.  .  .  down  we  go  on  donkey-back — Zig~Zagging  criss-crossing  on 
the  narrow  trail — down  a  sheer  mile — to  the  foaming  Colorado  river — 
Then  up  again — hour  after  hour — our  spirit  aflame  with  the  ecstasy — 
and  awe — inspired  by  the  Titan  of  Chasms — the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona. 

Courtesy  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
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The  canyon  is  210  miles  long,  counting  the  vari- 
ous sub-canyons.  It  is  13  miles  wide  (although  it 
looks  less  than  a  mile).  It  is  more  than  1  mile 
deep.  The  sub-canyon  ( 1,100  feet  deep)  through 
which  flows  the  Colorado  River,  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  Rim,  nor  from  the  point  two-thirds  the 
way  up  where  we  are  now  stopping. 

Into  this  Grand  Canyon  could  be  dumped  the 
whole  of  Manhattan  Island,  with  its  towering  sky- 
scrapers, the  Woolworth  building,  the  giant  Equit- 
able building,  the  Metropolitan  Tower — and  all 
would  be  swallowed  up.  We  could  then  add  the 
East  River  and  its  huge  suspension  bridges.  Then 
the  North  River  with  its  great  Palisades  (here  they 
seem  mere  pigmies) .  Then  we  could  dump  in  the 
Eiffel  Tower  and  Niagara  Falls  and  the  canyon 
would  not  nearly  be  filled.  Brooklyn  and  the 
Bronx  could  be  accommodated  and  the  whole  of 
Staten  Island — in  the  continuing  canyons  that 
stretch  out  210  miles,  where  the  Colorado  River 
enters. 

General  Otis  has  written  that  all  the  regular 
armies  of  the  world  could  be  marshalled  in  this 
canyon  and  there  would  still  be  room  for  more. 
Would  that  they  all  might  be  marshalled  here  and 
then  disbanded  forever,  that  the  world  might  learn 
to  live  in  peace! 

The  last  stage  of  the  returning  journey — from 
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the  Half  Way  house  to  the  Rim,  requires  two  and 
a  half  hours,  and  as  we  near  the  top  we  grow 
weary,  indeed. 

Shall  we  ever  reach  those  towering  cliffs?  The 
more  we  climb  the  higher  they  seem.  But  we  are 
ascending  steadily,  foot  by  foot.  Now  we  are  up 
— thank  Heaven !  But  no,  this  is  not  the  top.  It  is 
only  the  top  of  the  inner  Rim.  See  there — another 
wall  still  to  climb.  The  donkeys  sniff  the  purer 
and  rarer  air.  They  begin  to  pant — because  of  the 
rarified  air.  But  they  scent  their  suppers — and 
steadily  they  climb  and  climb. 

Finally  we  reach  the  summit,  a  tired  but  happy 
cavalcade.  We  ride  to  the  corral,  dismount,  say  a 
kind  word  to  our  faithful  steed,  thank  our  guides 
and  are  off  for  a  hot  bath — a  life-saver,  surely. 

After  dinner  we  walk  out  to  the  Rim  to  have 
final  communion  with  this  wonder-spot  of  the 
world. 

Now  we  are  flooded  with  feeling.  We  stand 
appalled,  awed,  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
Architect. 

The  Seven  Churches  of  Revelation  are  here  and 
seven  times  seven  cathedrals  and  temples.  Here 
is  the  Judgment  seat.   Here  is  God  Himself. 

One  fancies  all  the  mystery,  all  the  temples,  all 
the  emotions  of  Egypt  are  here.  The  pyramids  are 
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here — not  one,  but  twenty.  The  inscrutable  Sphinx 
is  here — carved  out  of  that  red  rock  yonder. 

All  Greece  is  here,  with  her  marvelous  archi- 
tecture. Here  is  inspiration  for  the  grandest  mon- 
uments and  buildings  man  has  ever  erected. 

Here  are  sculptured  towers,  sculptured  minarets, 
sculptured  halls,  more  sublime  than  any  in  the 
world. 

Here,  too,  is  music  (in  our  hearts).  Here,  too, 
is  poetry.  Here  is  tragedy.  Here  is  religion,  pure 
and  undeflled. 

I  have  sailed  the  Mediterranean  at  its  bluest  and 
gazed  into  its  clear  depths  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  I 
have  looked  across  the  Bay  of  Naples  from  Sor- 
rento and  thought  no  view  could  be  more  sublime. 
I  have  seen  the  Blue  Grotto  of  Capri. 

I  have  stood  on  Rigi  and  on  Pike's  Peak  and 
have  seen  the  world  at  my  feet.  I  have  mounted 
the  Gornergrat  and  have  gazed  on  the  majestic, 
snowwrapped  Matterhorn. 

I  have  looked  upon  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  I 
have  seen  Ancient  Rome  untombed. 

I  have  looked  upon  Cologne  Cathedral  and  its 
wonderful  spires  made  me  realize  for  all  time  that 
sublime  architecture  is  "frozen  music." 

I  have  seen  the  stained-glass  windows  of  Saint 
Chapelle — the  finest  symphony  of  color  in  the 
world. 
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I  have  turned  my  eyes  upward  on  tumbling 
Niagara  and  peered  into  the  whirlpool  below  until 
my  senses  reeled. 

But  I  have  never  seen  a  sight  so  sublime  as  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  I  have  never 
been  so  near  to  God. 

Two  words  more  than  any  other  keep  ringing  in 
my  ears  as  I  write :  cathedral  and  pipe-organ. 

Cathedral  suggests  the  solemnity;  the  religious 
atmosphere  of  the  place.  Pipe-organ  suggests  the 
ecstatic  music  of  the  spirit  that  it  calls  forth.  A 
hundred  cathedrals  range  their  domes  beneath  the 
Rim.  A  hundred  pipe-organs  are  pealing  forth 
their  heavenly  music. 

As  I  turn  to  say  farewell,  the  evening  mists  are 
gathering,  casting  a  halo  of  glory  over  the  Canyon. 
And  as  I  leave  I  hear  in  my  soul  the  grandest 
symphony  that  was  ever  played — the  Celestial 
Symphony  of  Silence. 

Yellowstone  "Grand  Canyon" 

Those  who  have  never  seen  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado,  in  Arizona,  will  call  this  canyon 
grand,  magnificent,  majestic.  After  seeing  the 
"great  canyon,"  it  is  beautiful,  wonderful,  even 
superb,  but  not  grand,  nor  magnificent,  nor  ma- 
jestic. 

To  begin  with,  the  Yellowstone  canyon  is  only 
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about  one-hundredth  the  size  of  the  Arizona 
canyon.  It  is  only  a  gash  cut  in  the  face  of 
Mother  Earth,  plainly  cut  by  the  rushing  river. 
It  neither  suggests  nor  represents  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  world,  as  the  Arizona  canyon 
does. 

It  is  too  close  to  the  eye.  It  has  no  vistas.  It 
has  no  "atmosphere."  It  has  no  formations,  ex- 
cept a  few  that  suggest  old  castles  along  the 
Rhine;  no  spires,  no  domes,  no  minarets,  no  pipe 
organs.  It  has  no  rim,  its  edges  being  broken  and 
cut  into  by  trees  that  grow  half  way  down  the 
sides,  some  scraggly  brush  reaching  even  to  the 
water's  edge. 

It  is  only  iooo  feet  deep.  The  Arizona  canyon 
is  6000  feet  deep. 

It  has  no  trails  leading  down,  except  one  which 
reaches  an  uninteresting  spot. 

Yet  the  Yellowstone  Canyon  is  a  gem  of  purest 
ray. 

That  is  perhaps  its  chief  fault;  it  is  too  fault- 
less. It  is  like  a  painting — literally  like  a  paint- 
ing. Lead  one  there  blindfolded,  suddenly  un- 
cover his  eyes  and  he  might  exclaim:  "What  a 
superb  canvas." 

The  colors  seem  painted  colors.  They  are  too 
plainly  there — uncovered  with  atmosphere.  No 
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haze,  no  illusion — which  is  the  perfection  of 
naturalness. 

The  colors  are  superb — that  is  true.  Ruddy 
orange,  warm  browns,  sepia,  putty,  terra  cotta, 
greens,  yellows — all  magnificently  blended. 

The  colors  seem  to  flow.  Whether  it  is  the 
rushing  Yellowstone,  foaming  green  and  white  at 
the  depths,  or  whether  it  is  the  perfect  blending 
of  color — one  flowing  indefinably  into  another — 
the  colors,  to  the  eye,  surely  flow.  The  spectator 
seems  to  swim  in  color. 

Here  and  there  is  a  blood-red  wound — a  gash 
on  a  gash.  So  red,  so  bloodlike,  that  it  hurts  the 
eye.    One  shivers  with  pain. 

But  on  the  whole  the  reaction  to  the  color  is 
pleasant  and  soothing. 

We  first  saw  the  Yellowstone  Canyon  from 
"Artist's  Point."  It  was  disappointing.  The 
Falls  were  superb.  A  sheer  drop  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  water  318  feet  into  boiling  depths  below. 
But  the  canyon  walls  were  uninspiring.  A  beau- 
tiful picture  for  an  artist's  brush,  but  little  more. 

Then  we  drove  clear  around  over  the  cement 
bridge  again  to  the  far  observation  point  on  the 
west  side:  Inspiration  Point. 

"See  the  canyon  from  Inspiration  Point,"  I  was 
told. 

I  saw  it.    Still  I  was  not  inspired.    I  tarried. 
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I  hung  over  the  sheer  cliff.  I  called  upon  the 
imagination  to  move  me. 

The  spectacle  grew,  of  course.  The  Falls  at 
the  extreme  end  were  magnificent,  as  they  always 
are.  The  ribbon  of  water  boiled  and  seethed  and 
tumbled  and  roared.  The  canyon  walls  swam  in 
color.  It  was  all  extremely  beautiful,  but  not,  no 
not  majestic,  not  glorious — not  after  seeing  the 
"big"  Grand  Canyon.  I  must  tell  what  I  saw, 
what  I  felt,  not  what  others  see  and  feel.  The 
truth!   The  truth! 

An  eagle  soared  below.  That  I  never  saw  in 
the  Arizona  canyon.  And  two  eagle  nests,  with 
the  young  waiting  for  their  mother's  return,  were 
on  the  crags.  But  even  this  unusual  spectacle  did 
not  stir  me  as  I  wanted  to  be  stirred. 

Then  we  moved  to  Grand  View.  Here  we  saw 
the  lower  canyon.  A  wider  spread.  A  few  tur- 
rets. A  sea  of  rich  lurid  color.  But  still  I  sighed 
for  what  was  not  there. 

As  a  last  resort  I  climbed  out  to  Lookout  Point 
and  saw,  and  saw — the  majestic  Falls  in  its  full 
sweep  and  for  the  first  time  experienced  a  feeling 
of  awe  and  ecstasy;  but  it  was  the  Falls  that 
moved  me,  not  the  canyon. 

One  misses  the  silence,  the  solemn  silence,  the 
symphony  of  silence,  that  one  feels  in  the  only 
"grand"  canyon  in  the  world. 

do 
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The  cataract  and  whirlpools  of  the  river  boom 
and  roar,  but  it  is  music  not  half  so  glorious  as 
the  music  of  silence  one  feels  in  the  Arizona  can- 
yon. 

Perhaps  I  am  unfair  to  the  canyon  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone. All  around  me,  as  I  write,  tourists  are 
singing  its  praises.  One  man  I  met,  however, 
feels  as  I  feel.  He  also  had  visited  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona.  And  he  expressed  himself 
as  I  am  expressing  myself  now. 

To  those  who  have  seen  both  canyons  the  com- 
parison, I  think,  will  run  something  like  this : 

Illustrating  the  smaller  canyon  first: 

In  music  it  is  like  a  stringed  quartette  against 
a  full  Wagnerian  orchestra;  like  Mendelssohn's 
"Spring  Song"  against  Walkure;  like  McCor- 
mack's  voice  against  Caruso's;  like  a  violin 
against  a  pipe  organ. 

In  painting  it  is  like  a  Frieseke  against  a 
Raphael  or  a  Titian. 

In  sculpture  it  is  like  one  of  latterday  Italian 
marbles  against  Angelo's  David. 

In  literature  it  is  like  Tennyson  against  Shake- 
speare. 

In  oratory  it  is  like  Bryan  against  Lincoln. 
In  drama  it  is  a  Barrymore  against  an  Irving. 
And — to  go  the  limit  while  the  mood  is  on — it 
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is  Neapolitan  ice-cream  against  a  Neapolitan  sun- 
set. 

Yosemite  Park 

We  entered  the  valley  by  sunrise.  We  leave  it 
now  by  sunrise.  On  one  side  of  the  car  is  the 
rising  sun.  On  the  other  the  setting  full  moon. 
We  have  had  three  wonderful  days. 

"Well,"  says  the  Lady,  "Yosemite  is  the  most 
magnificent  sight  in  all  the  world." 

"O,  ho!"  I  reply,  "your  Grand  Canyon  of  Ari- 
zona has  a  rival!" 

Then  she  hedged.  "I  don't  know,  I  don't  know 
which  is  the  finest,  Yosemite  or  the  Grand  Can- 
yon." 

Neither  do  I. 

Never  was  a  trip  begun  under  worse  conditions. 
The  temperature  was  103  degrees  in  the  shade 
when  we  reached  El  Portal  after  an  all  night  and 
morning  ride  from  San  Francisco. 

The  Lady  of  Smiles  for  once  forgot  to  smile. 
"I  will  never  forget  your  face,"  said  a  fellow- 
traveler  a  few  days  later.  "I  never  saw  such  a 
change  of  expression.  You  looked  the  way  I  felt 
— have  I  come  all  the  way  from  New  York  for 
this?"  ("This"  was  the  heat).  "The  same  eve- 
ning, when  the  coolness  of  night  and  the  grand 
scenery  came  you  were  all  smiles." 
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From  El  Portal  the  automobile  road  is  cut  out 
of  the  sheer  mountain,  zig-zagging  its  way  cork- 
screw fashion  right  up  the  cliff.  A  steady  climb 
of  one  hour  and  we  are  half  a  mile  in  the  air. 
Twists  and  turns  so  sharp  that  the  car  cannot  take 
some  of  them  without  backing.  A  road  so  narrow 
that  two  autos  cannot  pass  (they  run  only  one  way 
over  this  route.)  The  wheels  always  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice.  But  we  were  hot  and  tired  and  our 
nerves  seemed  dead.   So  we  let  Fate  drive  the  car. 

Soon  the  cool  breezes  came.  And  the  shade. 
And  our  spirits  revived. 

We  entered  the  Merced  grove  of  big  trees  and 
a  little  later  the  Tuolumne  grove. 

At  once  we  sat  up  and  took  notice.  Here  were 
the  giants.  Here  were  some  of  the  oldest  living 
things  in  all  the  world. 

We  had  seen  the  big  redwood  trees  in  Muir 
Woods,  California,  but  these  Sequoias  are  far 
grander.  Larger  of  girth,  larger  in  height,  larger 
in  bulk,  grander  in  every  way. 

Reaching  the  apex  of  the  triangle  at  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  we  turned  to  descend  to  the  valley 
and  suddenly  the  trees  opened  and  gave  us  our  first 
real  Yosemite  view.  Its  beauty  fairly  took  our 
breath  away.  Long  vistas  of  green  and  gray  cliffs, 
one  rising  above  the  other  on  either  side  of  the  val- 
ley, all  bathed  in  shimmering  sunlight  and  moving 
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shadow  of  the  clouds.  A  moment  we  stopped. 
Then  on  again  around  a  bend  and  the  view  was 
lost.  Fifty  times,  on  that  drive,  the  view  came  and 
went — always  different,  always  superb. 

Climbing  again  and  rounding  a  curve  we  came 
to  the  rock  mountains,  and  with  a  shock  like  that 
caused  by  a  clap  of  thunder,  we  were  face  to  face 
with  El  Capitan.  Cold  chills  went  up  and  down 
my  back. 

Why? 

Only  those  who  have  not  seen  El  Capitan  will 
ask. 

El  Capitan  is  a  solid  mountain  of  granite  rising 
sheer  3,200  feet  into  the  blue  above.  It  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  chiseled  out  by  some  giant 
sculptor.  The  marks  of  the  giant  knife  are  plainly 
seen.  And  it  has  been  sculptured,  by  the  Supreme 
Artist — God.  The  chisel  that  was  used  was  a 
glacier.  Yosemite  Valley  is  of  glacial  formation, 
the  valley  having  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  moun- 
tain by  erosion.  After  centuries  of  time  this  ero- 
sion left  El  Capitan  standing  sentinel  at  the  en- 
trance, the  most  wonderful  rock  in  all  creation. 
Yes,  El  Capitan  is  far  superior  to  the  famous  rock 
of  Gibraltar. 

Silvery  gray  is  the  color  of  El  Capitan  and  of  all 
the  rock  formations  in  Yosemite.  A  soft  silvery 
gray  that  reminds  one  of  old  Georgian  silver.  Not 
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a  tree,  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen  on  his  more 
than  half  mile  of  height  or  his  mile  of  width. 
Nothing  but  gray  granite. 

Opposing  El  Capitan  are  Cathedral  Dome  and 
Cathedral  Spires.  Behind  is  Half  Dome,  looming 
up  still  higher  than  El  Capitan.  Behind  Half 
Dome  are  Basket  Dome,  Eagle  Peak,  Liberty  Cap, 
Sentinel  Dome,  and  the  snow  clad  Sierras,  forming 
a  picture  that  is  superb  in  its  loveliness. 

But  above  all,  El  Capitan  holds  the  eye,  fires  the 
imagination,  and  comforts  the  soul.  Wherever  one 
goes  in  the  Valley,  there  is  El  Capitan.  Always 
superb,  always  majestic,  always  sublime,  always 
satisfying.  He  dominates  the  valley.  He  domin- 
ates the  view.  He  dominates  the  people.  He  is 
the  Master. 

Descending  from  the  upper  reaches,  by  the  same 
kind  of  circuitous  horseshoe  trail  which  led  up  the 
mountain,  we  come  into  the  friendly  valley  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  and  wind  our  way  up  along  the 
Merced  River  to  the  Desmond  Yosemite  Falls 
Camp. 

But  stay!  I  have  forgotten  a  never  to-be-for- 
gotten sight  (how  treacherous  is  memory!) — our 
first  view  of  Yosemite  Falls. 

There  is  a  ribbon  of  white  forcing  its  way  (ap- 
parently) out  of  the  very  mountain.  A  rush  of 
water,  spray,  foam,  and  a  drop  of  1,750  feet  to  the 
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rocks  below,  followed  with  another  drop  (the 
lower  falls)  of  several  hundred  feet  more. 

The  afternoon  sun  is  behind  us.  It  bathes  the 
Falls  with  its  golden  rays.  As  we  come  closer  and 
pass  a  little  to  one  side  a  rainbow  appears.  It  be- 
gins at  the  top  of  the  Falls,  sinks  gradually  as  we 
descend  until  it  is  lost  in  the  mist  and  foam  below. 
Yosemite  is  one  of  the  highest  falls  in  the  world, 
but,  of  course,  is  very  narrow  compared  with 
Niagara. 

The  Camp  is  a  collection  of  individual  one-room 
bungalows.  In  the  evening  life  is  everywhere. 
People  are  merry.  They  are  visiting  one  another. 
Here  is  a  real  mountain  resort  which  Californians 
love. 

Night  falls.  We  turn  to  our  bungalow.  I  will 
write  a  little  before  going  to  bed.  I  go  out  of  the 
grove  towards  the  writing  room  but  find  the  open 
spaces  so  flooded  with  moonlight  that  I  write  this, 
actually,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

As  I  write,  the  giant  rock  mountains  looming 
above  thousands  of  feet  are  bathed  in  silver  rays. 
Like  a  huge  searchlight  the  rising  moon  shoots  her 
light  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  casts  a  white 
haze  over  Yosemite  Falls,  which  sparkles  with  a 
myriad  of  lights.  The  scene  is  entrancing.  There 
is  a  witchery  about  it.  This  is  Nature  in  her  softest 
mood. 
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But  there  is  human  nature  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  dance  is  on.  A  huge  floored-over  tent  is  hung 
with  Japanese  lanterns.  On  either  side  grow  large 
pine  trees,  hung  with  colored  electric  lights  like 
the  Christmas  tree  in  Union  Square,  New  York 
City,  on  Christmas  eve.  The  orchestra  plays. 
Couples  emerge  from  the  shadows.  They  dance. 
They  laugh.  They  talk.  They  love. 

And  Nature — and  the  pale  moon — and  the  Lady 
and  I — are  left  alone.  .  .  . 

Glacier  Point,  Yosemite 

I  am  sitting  on  what  seems  to  be  the  top  of  the 
world — on  the  overhanging  rocks  at  Glacier  Point, 
Yosemite. 

Below — a  sheer  drop  of  more  than  half  a  mile 
(3,200  feet) — is  Yosemite  Valley.  Looking  down 
I  can  see  no  rocks  nor  cliffs  underneath  me — so 
sheer  is  the  declivity;  only  the  green  valley  below. 

Through  the  valley,  like  a  green  snake,  winds 
and  twists  the  Merced  River. 

Those  white  dots  there  in  the  center  are  the  tents 
of  a  camp.  There  is  the  swimming  tank — those 
fish  jumping  out  of  and  into  the  water  are  bathers 
— men  and  women. 

That  moving  speck  over  the  white  thread  is  an 
automobile  rushing  over  the  road.  Yonder  shed  is 
a  hotel — to  the  eye  about  a  foot  long  and  six  inches 
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wide.  A  green  flat  patch  a  yard  square,  with  little 
green  trees  stuck  into  it  at  regular  intervals  is  a 
fruit  grove  covering  several  acres.  Beyond  is  Mir- 
ror Lake — a  mere  pool  from  here,  a  real  lake  from 
the  valley. 

It  all  seems  like  the  toy  yard  we  used  to  have 
under  our  Christmas  tree  at  home — the  little  lake 
of  glass,  the  tiny  trees  stuck  in  the  sand,  the  toy 
buildings  and  walks  and  bridges,  and  the  cows  and 
sheep  that  used  to  have  great  difficulty  in  standing 
on  their  four  legs. 

Can  this  be  real?  Can  it  be  a  real  valley  a  half 
mile  wide  and  several  miles  long?  Can  it  be  more 
than  half  a  mile  below  where  I  am  sitting?  Or  am 
I  asleep — and  dreaming  of  my  childhood  days? 

A  gust  of  wind  strikes  me.  I  catch  my  hat  in 
time.  The  paper  I  am  writing  on  flutters  in  my 
hand.   Yes,  I  am  awake.    It  is  all  real. 

I  look  across  the  great  chasm  and  the  reality 
grows.  Directly  opposite  is  Half  Dome,  8,200 
feet  above  sea  level — a  giant  cathedral  dome  1,000 
feet  high,  exactly  cut  in  half.  The  top  and  one 
side  are  round  as  the  dome  on  St.  Peter's.  The 
other  side  is  as  flat  as  the  side  of  a  cube,  except  at 
the  top  where  the  shelving  rock  overhangs  eighty 
feet — from  here  it  seems  eight  inches. 

To  the  left  and  to  the  right  are  other  domes  and 
peaks  and  spires  of  solid  granite,  stark  naked  ex- 
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cept  in  a  few  crevices  where  trees  are  growing. 
Farther  back  are  the  snow  peaks  rising  twelve  and 
thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  Half  Dome  and  the  other  peaks  the  gray- 
granite  seems  to  flow  down  to  the  green  valley  be- 
low nearly  a  mile  away. 

I  am  in  the  very  center  of  a  panorama  three- 
quarters  of  a  circle  around  me.  The  eye  sweeps  it 
with  a  turn  of  the  head,  like  a  panorama  camera, 
with  a  view  that  is  not  equalled  the  world  over. 

Noon-day  sun,  directly  overhead,  is  bathing  the 
light  gray  rocks  in  a  silver  halo  of  glory.  The 
wind  is  whispering  through  the  fir  trees.  Two 
giant  waterfalls  are  roaring  half  way  down  the 
canyon.  On  them  the  sunlight  sparkles  and  glows, 
making  fairy  rainbows  of  their  falling  spray. 

Two  waterfalls  did  I  say?  There  are  four.  The 
upper  and  lower  Yosemite,  one  falling  1,750  feet, 
the  other  400;  and  the  Nevada  and  Vernal  Falls, 
900  and  600  feet  each.  Still  higher  up  the  cliffs 
nestles  the  snow,  and  in  one  place  at  least,  the 
glacier  which  names  this  point,  all  pouring  down 
in  white  ribbons  the  water  that  goes  tumbling  and 
leaping  over  the  falls  to  the  abyss  below. 

This  sublime  spot  was  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
granite  by  glaciers  during  thousands  of  years,  but 
the  rocks  seem  to  be  slowly  flowing  down  into  the 
valley — as  though  of  volcanic  origin.    The  rocks 
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seem  fairly  in  motion  even  now — the  dancing  col- 
ors in  the  sunlight  and  the  intervening  shadows 
forming  the  illusion. 

Oh,  for  a  painter's  brush  and  an  artist's  inspira- 
tion to  put  this  sublime  picture  on  canvas!  But  it 
is  God's  picture,  painted  with  a  divine  brush  and 
no  mortal  can  catch  or  fix  its  illusive  beauty. 

The  pen  falters  in  its  description.  The  lips  are 
mute.  Only  the  mind  goes  racing  on  in  its  inspired 
imaginings. 

If  Yellowstone,  with  its  smoking,  steaming, 
belching  chimneys,  is  the  roof  of  hell,  Yosemite  is 
the  floor  of  Heaven. 

Here  is  God's  council  chamber.  Half  Dome  is 
His  great  altar.  The  spires  and  peaks  and  other 
domes  top  His  great  cathedrals.  The  music  of  the 
falls  is  celestial  music.  Back,  just  behind  the  cliffs, 
where  we  were  yesterday,  amid  the  big  trees,  are 
His  saints  and  apostles  of  everlasting  life. 

These  big  trees  reach  to  the  blue  Heaven  above. 
They  have  lived  here  for  four  to  six  thousand 
years.  They  may  live  forever.   Eternity  is  here. 

There  is  nothing  older  than  these  trees ;  there  is 
nothing  older  than  these  rocks;  save  the  life  of  the 
spirit  everlasting. 

Yosemite  from  this  point  is  more  like  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona  than  any  other  place  I  have 
visited.  The  only  difference  is  the  color.  Here  all 
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is  gray.  In  the  Grand  Canyon  all  is  vivid  color. 
And  yet  the  purplish  haze  as  the  sun's  rays  sift 
over  the  canyon  walls  gives  a  sense  of  shimmering 
color  even  to  these  gray  rocks. 

Here — as  there — the  cliffs  seem  to  swim  in  at- 
mosphere. There  is  no  feeling  of  flatness.  Per- 
spective is  everywhere.  One  feels  like  floating  out 
into  space;  but  the  thought  itself  terrifies. 

Alas,  the  jabbering  tourists  walking  to  and  fro, 
with  their  banal  remarks,  cutting  into  the  heart  like 
a  knife,  recall  one  to  the  realities  at  hand. 

The  ride  up  from  the  valley  to  Glacier  Point  is 
a  fitting  prelude  to  the  sublime  view  here. 

Climbing  at  moderate  speed,  zig-zagging  around 
the  twists  and  turns,  overlapping  on  our  course, 
through  sweet-smelling  forest,  along  rushing 
streams,  one  comes  suddenly  upon  El  Capitan,  the 
gateway  of  the  valley.  Standing  sentinel  in  his 
majesty,  a  sheer  naked  rock  3,200  feet  high,  the 
shock  is  almost  overpowering. 

The  first  sweep  of  the  valley  and  encircling 
cliffs  is  grand,  but  we  hurry  on — up  to  Inspiration 
Point.  Now  a  wider  sweep  comes  into  view.  The 
eye  is  the  more  filled  with  the  grandeur.  The  mind 
is  the  more  filled  with  wonder  and  awe  and  rever- 
ence. 

We  pass  on  and  begin  to  reach  the  summit.  Here 
at  our  feet  is  a  narrow  stream,  Bridal  Veil  Creek, 
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the  waters  of  which  we  saw  tumbling  down,  as  we 
passed  up,  over  Bridal  Veil  Falls.  Above  our 
heads  are  Widow's  Tears,  a  mere  sliver  of  a  falls; 
and  still  higher  is  the  rim,  which  we  reach  after 
traveling  twenty-four  miles  to  climb  less  than  one 
mile  into  the  air. 

It  is  a  three  hour  ride  up  to  Glacier  Point,  every 
foot  enjoyable,  with  little  or  no  heat  or  discomfort. 

Yesterday  we  crossed  the  opposite  peak  in  a 
trusty  automobile.  How  soon  will  the  day  come 
when  the  automobile  will  give  way  to  the  aero- 
plane? Then  we  shall  need  no  Glacier  Points,  no 
Inspiration  Peaks  to  which  we  must  climb  to  get 
the  view.  We  will  merely  enter  the  aeroplane  and 
rise  when  and  where  we  will,  picking  and  changing 
our  view  of  the  world,  as  the  mood  comes  and  goes. 

Imagine  hovering,  as  a  bird,  over  the  valley  I 
have  described.  Mounting  higher  or  dropping 
lower,  as  we  please;  skirting  the  sheer  cliffs  or 
traversing  the  valley  in  the  center;  landing  as  we 
choose,  like  the  eagle  on  some  jagged  peak;  living, 
eating,  sleeping,  dreaming  in  an  aeroplane! 

As  we  take  luncheon  on  a  terrace  overlooking 
the  valley  (food  brought  "sixty  miles  from  no- 
where") a  dozen  horses  bolt  up  the  pony  trail  by 
the  side  of  the  porch,  bringing  the  pony  parties, 
who  "trailed  up." 
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The  day  wanes :  The  car  is  ready. 

As  we  take  a  last  look  over  the  chasm,  I  think  of 
the  remark  made  by  a  Chinaman  who  rode  up  in 
one  of  the  cars.  As  he  edged  away  from  the  over- 
hanging precipice,  trying  to  get  more  in  the  center 
of  the  car,  some  one  said:  "What's  the  matter, 
John?" 

"Too  heap  high  down,"  he  replied. 

It  is  "too  heap  high  down"  for  a  nervous  man  to 
linger  long  at  the  edge  of  the  rocks.  I  feel  like 
leaping  over,  the  same  feeling  I  have  on  top  of 
Eiffel  Tower. 

So  I  move  back  and  say,  "good-bye." 

Good-bye  Half  Dome.  Good-bye  Cathedral 
Spires  and  rocks.  Good-bye  snow-caps.  Good- 
bye terraces  and  sweeping  vistas.  Good-bye  Yo- 
semite  Falls  and  Nevada  Falls  and  Vernal  Falls. 
Good-bye  you  dear  sweet  toy  village  and  valley 
below.  Good-bye  encircling  panorama.  Good- 
bye overhanging  rock.  Good-bye  to  all  your  gran- 
deur, your  majesty,  your  sublimity.  Good-bye  to 
"God's  Great  Picture." 

From  Merced  to  El  Portal 

The  ride  from  Merced  to  El  Portal  is  a  winding 
climb  up  the  Merced  Canyon.  As  the  train  mounts 
higher  the  stream  swirls  and  boils  below  amid  the 
rocks.  The  canyon  is  very  rocky  and  soon  we  come 
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to  the  gold  mines — alive  or  abandoned — for  this 
is  the  trail  of  the  gold  seekers  of  '49. 

But  the  temperature  registers  94  in  the  shade 
and  there  is  a  struggle  between  Realism  and  Ideal- 
ism. This  is  the  conversation. 

Idealism :  The  waters  look  cool,  sparkling,  lim- 
pid ;  Realism :  The  air  is  hot  and  stifling. 

Idealism:  See  the  sheer,  majestic  rocks;  Real- 
ism :  Hot,  brown,  ugly  stones. 

Idealism:  Wonderful  are  the  cascades  below; 
Realism :  A  waste  of  good  water  power. 

Idealism :  Beautiful  vistas  in  the  clear  air ;  Real- 
ism :  Yes,  the  pure  air  makes  me  sleepy. 

Idealism :  This  is  a  superb  ride  up  the  canyon ; 
Realism :  A  hot,  dirty,  tiresome  ride. 

Idealism:  See  the  golden  brown  hills;  Realism: 
The  barren  blistering  hills. 

Idealism:  The  beauty  is  overpowering;  Real- 
ism :  The  heat  is  smothering. 

Idealism:  There's  a  gold  mine;  Realism:  That 
ugly  looking  shack  I 

Idealism:  This  is  the  romantic  Bret  Harte 
country;  Realism:  You  mean  the  hot  breath 
country. 

Idealism:  Hear  the  insects  sing;  Realism:  Yes, 
swat  that  fly! 
Thus  ever  and  ever,  idealism  struggles  with 
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realism,  keeping  the  balance  of  tranquillity  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  sanity  and  all  happiness. 

We  are  now  back  in  San  Francisco  where  the 
two  sections  of  our  world  cruise  unite — those  who 
have  crossed  the  continent  by  train  and  those  who 
have  sailed  through  the  Panama  Canal.  You,  who 
travel  with  me  in  the  pages  of  this  book,  have 
through  the  alchemy  of  the  mind  taken  both  routes. 
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Chapter  Three 


IN  THE  PACIFIC 

E  EMBARK  at  San  Francisco  late  at  night 
and  sail  at  daybreak.  The  waning  crescent 
moon  is  in  the  east,  with  a  bright  star  near  it,  as 
we  move  towards  Golden  Gate.  A  low  fog  almost 
hides  the  shore  line  though  it  is  clear  overhead. 
We  slowly  pick  our  way  down  the  channel.  As  we 
reach  the  narrows  the  sun  pierces  the  fog,  tinting 
the  mountain  in  gold,  and  we  get  a  real  picture  of 
Golden  Gate  as  our  last  vision  of  our  home  land. 

So,  we  are  actually  off  for  the  East.  Our  great 
adventure  has  really  begun. 

Today — Merry  Christmas  to  all  the  world!  A 
fine  old  world  it  is,  though  we  are  rolling  along 
over  the  Pacific  half  way  to  Hawaii.  "No  such 
thing  as  the  pacific  Pacific"  observes  the  Lady.  I 
am  in  a  commiserating  mood,  myself,  on  having 
to  spend  this  holiday  so  far  from  friends.  But  I 
am  brought  up  sharply  by  my  steward's  saying: 
"Well,  sir,  in  twenty  years,  I  have  only  spent  one 
Christmas  that  was  not  at  sea;  only  one  Christmas 
out  of  twenty  with  my  family!" 
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So,  we  are  happy,  though  we  roll  over  and 
"touch  bottom  many  times,"  as  the  Lady  expresses 
it,  adding,  "next  time  we  go  round  the  world  we 
will  go  somewhere  and  stay  there!" 

But  tonight  the  new  moon  brings  us  peace — a 
little  slither  of  silver  crescent,  with  even  the  "dark 
of  the  moon"  lightened  up  in  semi-light  as  the 
night  advances.  The  last  crescent  beckoned  us  out 
of  Golden  Gate.  The  new  crescent  leads  us  to 
Hawaii. 

Hawaii 

We  sight  Hawaii  about  sunrise.  Everybody  is 
up.  We  get  our  first  glimpse  of  the  island  at 
Upolu  Point,  the  northwest  tip.  All  day  long  we 
steam  slowly  southeast  about  six  miles  from  shore. 
The  bar  is  closed — the  smoking  room  bar,  I  mean. 
Hawaii  is  an  American  territory  and  we  are  within 
the  twelve-mile  limit. 

The  panorama  is  much  like  Madeira,  the 
Azores,  and  some  of  the  West  Indies.  Sugar  cane 
plantations  are  plainly  visible.  Deep  ravines  and 
canyons  appear  at  intervals.  Sugar  factories  here 
and  there  dot  the  landscape.  Clouds  obscure  the 
summit  of  the  island. 

Suddenly  the  clouds  lift,  and  reveal  majestic 
snow-capped  Mauna  Kea,  13,825  feet  high,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Pacific. 
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Diamond  Head,  seen  long  before  the  boat  nears  the  harbor  at  Hono- 
lulu— and  always  as  a  foreground  the  native  riders  of  the  soft  surf. 


Wherever  the  eye  roves — over  tropic  gardens  and  wastes  of  sea — it 
focuses  on  Diamond  Head,  landmark  of  Honolulu. 
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We  dock  about  dusk  but  do  not  go  ashore  because 
a  native  group  is  coming  on  board  to  entertain  us 
with  "A  Night  in  Hawaii."  Six  Hula  dancers, 
many  singers,  and  one  baby — Baby  Breamer,  only 
five-years-old — all  trained  by  Mrs.  Breamer,  who 
is  trying  to  perpetuate  Hawaiian  lore.  A  plain- 
tive, weird,  sad,  haunting  entertainment. 

Some  residents  come  aboard  and  talk  of  their 
island.  A  Scotchman  and  an  American — both  now 
loyal  Hawaiians.  We  find  them  more  extravagant 
than  Californians  in  their  praise  of  their  country. 
"Big  enough  to  be  a  state,"  they  say,  "with  upwards 
of  a  million  inhabitants."  But  that's  stretching  it 
a  bit — 300,000  is  about  the  true  figure. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  decked  with  leis,  the 
Hawaiian  wreaths — no  one  ever  escapes  them  in 
Hawaii. 

Landing  at  Hilo  early  the  following  morning 
we  rush  away  in  motors  to  see  Hawaii's  great  show 
— the  Kilauea  volcano,  with  its  fiery  pit,  Halem- 
qumau.  Glimpsing  as  we  go,  Hilo's  Chinese  and 
Japanese  shops  and  her  lovely  homes,  we  hurry 
over  a  fine  concrete  road  past  fields  of  sugar  cane, 
beds  of  pineapples  and  forests  of  palms,  thirty 
miles  into  the  country.  As  we  approach  the  Vol- 
cano House,  set  almost  on  the  rim  of  the  crater, 
steam  is  coming  from  the  earthquake  cracks  made 
last  May  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption.  There 
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is  a  fog.  The  crater  is  hidden.  We  look  for  the 
flaming  giant  chimney.  And  then  the  news  is 
gently  broken  on  our  eyes :  "there  is  no  show,  the 
volcano  is  quiescent."  And  this  is  one  of  the  world 
sights  that  we  miss !  Oh,  well,  we  have  seen  the 
Grand  Canyon,  what  care  we? 

The  fog  lifts  after  luncheon  however,  and  we 
have  a  satisfying  view  of  the  great  crater  which  is 
in  contour  not  unlike  a  miniature  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  It  is  drab  in  color,  the  brown-gray  lava 
predominating.  We  look  three  miles  out  over  the 
lava  bed.  Some  walk  over  the  lava,  carefully  pick- 
ing their  way  around  smouldering  cracks.  Others 
drive  to  the  crater — and  find  it  600  feet  deep,  a 
great  stoke  hole,  burnt  out,  dead,  quiet,  cold. 
When  alive  with  molten  lava  the  fiery  pit  rises  to 
within  300  feet  of  the  rim,  then  it  pours  through 
subterranean  fissures,  called  lava  tubes,  and  comes 
to  the  surface.  Lying  around  are  huge  boulders 
(some  weighing  several  tons),  lava  beds,  stones — 
grim  evidences  of  the  power  of  this  sleeping  giant. 
Upheavals  usually  give  warning,  generally  an 
earthquake  shock,  and  there  is  record  of  only  one 
casualty.  Walking  through  one  of  the  lava  tubes 
we  see  how  the  molten  lava  bores  its  way  through 
wood,  earth,  rock,  anything — nothing  stops  it. 

Sailing  from  Hilo  the  same  evening  we  dock  at 
Honolulu  the  following  noon.  Aeroplanes  fly  out 
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to  greet  us.  The  Hawaiian  military  band  plays 
native  airs.  Great  crowds  of  people  give  us  wel- 
come with  their  smiles,  songs  and  leis. 

Honolulu  is  like  an  American  city  with  a  touch 
of  Oriental  color.  Here  live  in  harmony  native 
Hawaiians,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipinos,  Poly- 
nesians, Eurasians,  Europeans,  Americans.  All 
apparently  happy.  No  poverty  in  view.  No 
squalor.  No  beggars.  Contentment  everywhere. 
Homes  nestle  in  the  valley  and  perch  on  the  hills 
— each  a  little  bungalow  with  palms,  ferns,  flower 
gardens  and  trees.  An  ideal  place  to  winter.  Per- 
fect climate — in  the  seventies  with  little  humidity. 
Balmy  breezes — the  trade  winds.  Flowering 
plants.  Enchanting  views.  Soft  surf.  Like  every 
other  visitor  we  lose  our  hearts  at  once  and  say, 
"Here's  where  I  want  to  stay."  The  only  disap- 
pointment is  Wei  Ki  Ki  beach,  smaller  than  we 
had  pictured  it,  and  with  a  surf  so  calm  that  the 
out-rigger  canoes  and  surf  boards  can  hardly  get 
into  action.  But  that  is  only  a  temporary  condi- 
tion. 

Everybody  makes  a  bee  line  for  the  Moana 
Hotel  and  the  beach,  except  a  few  who  go  to  the 
golf  course,  finding  it  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
to  be  seen  round  the  world. 

The  moon  is  with  us.  We  sit  in  the  grove  along 
the  sea,  listen  to  the  Hawaiian  singers,  and  dance 
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on  the  piazza  in  step  with  a  jazz  band  that  might 
have  come  from  New  York. 

"A  Paradise  on  earth,"  the  Hawaiians  call 
Honolulu.  We  know  now  what  they  mean.  The 
picture  is  not  overdrawn.  The  beauty  and  charm 
and  peace  of  the  island  get  you  even  within  a  few 
hours  of  your  arrival — and  ever  after  you  are 
haunted  with  its  memory.  It  is  like  the  siren  call 
to  Ulysses. 

My  Lady  enthuses :  "I  just  love  Honolulu.  The 
wonderful  sunshine.  The  flowers.  The  beauty 
of  the  place.  The  climate.  It  more  than  comes  up 
to  my  expectations — all  but  the  million  dollar 
feather  coat  (shown  in  the  museum).  I  wouldn't 
give  a  nickle  for  that." 

Regretfully  going  to  the  steamer  we  find  it  bound 
to  the  wharf  with  strings  of  confetti  that  seem  to 
reach  our  hearts  and  tug  at  our  going.  Aloha  Oe 
rises  in  plaintive  strain  from  the  gayly  bedecked 
singers.  The  band  plays  again.  It  is  a  sad  parting. 
We  are  saying  farewell  not  only  to  beautiful  Ha- 
waii and  its  hospitable  people,  but  to  the  United 
States  as  well,  and  to  the  old  year — for  this  is  New 
Year's  eve,  when  all  ought  to  be  merry.  Instead, 
we  cry  and  are  not  ashamed.  In  this  mood  we  do 
not  attend  the  wild  New  Year's  parties  that  later 
take  possession  of  the  ship.  We  slip  off  to  bed — 
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and  are  haunted  by  memories,  memories  that  will 
surely  draw  us  back  to  that  enchanted  land. 

Strangely  enough  it  is  the  descendants  of  early 
Christian  missionaries  who  own  and  control  Hono- 
lulu. They  have  a  monopoly  on  the  land  and  busi- 
ness. Without  their  aid  newcomers  cannot  easily 
get  ahead.  But  look  out  for  the  Japanese!  They 
are  crowding  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  their 
children,  when  born  there,  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Are  we  opening  a  back  door  to  our 
country  as  we  close  the  front  door ! 

To-day  we  cross  the  180th  meridian,  and  lose  a 
day.  We  have  already  lost  seven  hours  in  change 
of  time  as  we  went  westward  from  New  York. 
These  seven  hours  are  now  regained  and  seventeen 
more  by  skipping  a  full  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
So  we  must  still  turn  back  the  clock,  and  continue 
to  do  so  until  we  reach  New  York,  until  these 
seventeen  hours  are  lost  and  the  time  evened  again. 

"This  missing  day,"  says  the  Lady,  "I  like  this 
missing  day  idea.  I  wish  we  could  miss  every 
other  day — and  get  back  home.  This  trip  is  just 
like  one  day  at  sea  after  another  with  nothing  to  do 
and  all  the  day  to  do  it  in." 

"Didn't  you  enter  the  Hawaiian  handicap?" 
(Horse  races  with  dice  on  the  top  deck.) 

"Yes,  and  in  three  races  I  lost  seven  bets!" 
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Glimpses  of  Japan 

Japan  now  looms  in  our  thoughts.  We  come 
under  her  lure  more  each  day  as  we  approach  her 
shores.  These  thoughts  are  rather  mixed.  Lec- 
tures, mission  talks,  travel  forums,  language  lessons 
and  general  reading  bring  out  a  conflict  of  opinion. 
Enter  the  Orient  with  at  least  an  open  mind,  if 
not  a  sympathetic  one,  is  wise  counsel  to  those  who 
travel  to  learn.  But  there  are  reactionaries  aboard. 
Religious,  political  and  fanatical  reactionaries. 
They  hear  and  approve  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
Japanese,  of  their  courtesy,  of  their  reverence  for 
the  aged,  of  the  group  responsibility  and  solidarity 
of  the  family.  They  hear  in  silence  that  Shinto- 
ism,  the  ancient  religion  of  Japan,  is  a  mixture  of 
nature  and  ancestor  worship;  that  Buddhism, 
coming  later  to  Japan,  is  a  selfless  religion,  enjoin- 
ing self-denial  and  self-mastery  in  order  to  over- 
come worldly  desire  and  thus  reach  spiritual 
awakening  and  realization.  But  when  they  are 
told  that  these  two  religions  welded  into  one,  con- 
tained in  advance  many  of  the  spiritual  truths  on 
which  Christianity  is  founded,  they  rise  in  their 
wrath.  "If  this  is  so,"  they  explode,  "what  busi- 
ness have  the  Christian  missions  in  Japan?" 

That  really  starts  something.  But  the  banter 
back  and  forth  is  good  natured,  and  it  is  generally 
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agreed  that  the  missionaries  are  accomplishing 
good,  as  examples  in  the  lives  they  are  leading, 
and  in  teaching  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  right  liv- 
ing. But  there  is  little  hope — or  expectation — of 
converting  Japan  to  Christianity. 

As  Japan's  material  progress  since  Perry  opened 
her  ports  is  discussed,  and  her  art,  industry  and 
customs  are  extolled,  one  of  the  reactionaries  per- 
sists in  countering  at  every  statement:  "Yes,  but  I 
think  the  American  way  is  the  better  way."  He  is 
dubbed  "the  old  man" — "the  stubborn  old  man" — 
and  the  phrase  goes  round :  "The  old  man's  at  it 
again."  Finally  one  day,  when  the  respective 
merits  of  the  United  States  and  the  Far  Eastern 
countries  are  under  discussion  a  white  haired  lady 
aptly  sums  up  the  whole  discussion  with  this  re- 
mark and  story.  "I  think  America  is  like  a  sixteen 
year  old  boy  among  the  nations  of  the  world,"  she 
says.  Pressed  to  explain  her  point  of  view  she 
adds,  "I  have  a  son.  He's  sixteen  years  old,  full  of 
life  and  vim  and  enthusiasm,  keenly  alert,  anxious 
to  do  things,  full  of  faith  and  optimism — but,  he 
thinks  he  knows  it  all  and  that  his  father  knows 
nothing  at  all !"  That  silences  the  "old  man."  He 
can't  well  be  Uncle  Sam,  the  sixteen  year  old  boy 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  who  "knows  it 
all,"  and  at  the  same  time  the  father  whose  boy 
thinks  he  knows  nothing.    It  also  sobers  us  with 
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the  thought  that  America  has  much  to  learn  from 
the  Orient. 

Thus  with  chastened  mind  we  go  to  bed  one 
night  in  a  boisterous  sea — to  wake  up  in  placid 
waters  as  the  outlying  Japanese  islands  come  into 
view. 

At  first  it  is  like  approaching  any  land  after 
long  days  at  sea.  We  are  keen  to  see  anything 
green.  "Where's  Fuji?7'  everyone  wants  to  know. 
But  Fuji  hides  her  head  in  the  clouds.  Other 
peaks,  however,  rise  rugged  and  austere,  some 
wooded,  some  barren,  some  of  them  quite  high. 
Square  rigged  fishing  boats  and  sampans  begin  to 
appear;  here  and  there  a  coastwise  steamer.  But 
not  a  warship  in  sight !  Not  a  Japanese  aeroplane ! 
If  this  canny  nation  is  arming  as  her  enemies  say 
she  is,  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  to  the  casual 
traveler. 

Passing  into  Yokohama  Bay  we  see  the  first  evi- 
dences of  the  Great  Earthquake,  a  fortified  island 
with  concrete  gun  towers  or  turrets  all  awry  like 
the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  Every  building  on 
this  small  island  is  now  topsy-turvy  and  all  are 
abandoned.  Whether  our  captain  has  his  eye 
glued  too  long  on  this  scene  or  whether  he  is  too 
anxious  to  reach  Tokyo,  the  result  is  that  our  huge 
ship  continues  past  the  Yokohama  Channel,  points 
her  nose  up  the  bay  towards  Tokyo — and  sticks  in 
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a  mud  bank,  where  we  churn  impatiently  for  more 
than  two  hours  before  we  can  back  off. 

Immediately  upon  docking,  reporters  from  the 
English-speaking  newspapers  of  Japan  board  the 
ship.  "What  about  the  Japanese  Exclusion  Act?" 
"Do  the  American  people  endorse  this  slap  at 
Japan?"  "What  have  you  to  say  about  Japan's 
resentment  of  this  and  also  of  America's  warlike 
demonstration  in  sending  her  fleet  to  Hawaii?" 
We  are  in  quite  a  belligerent  atmosphere  and  it 
takes  some  little  time  to  explain  that  there  is  no 
ferment  in  the  United  States,  that  the  subject 
rarely  comes  under  discussion. 

Later  as  we  meet  some  of  the  first  minds  of 
Japan  we  discover  that  while  these  questions  are 
being  discussed  openly  in  the  press,  neither  the 
nation  nor  the  people  are  unduly  excited.  The 
whole  issue  boils  down  to  this:  Japan  accepts  the 
American  exclusion  but  is  indignant  at  the  crude 
way  in  which  it  was  done.  Race  pride  has  been 
insulted — needlessly. 

We  have  seen  no  demonstrations  against  Amer- 
icans. Always  we  have  met  with  the  most  extreme 
courtesy  and  hospitality.  If  there  is  an  under-cur- 
rent of  feeling,  it  is  skillfully  concealed.  The 
Japanese  countenance  is  always  bland.  The  eyes 
tell  nothing.  The  features  smile.  There  is  no 
knowing  what  the  inmost  thoughts  are.  They  may 
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be  of  stark  imperialism.  They  may  be  of  world 
mastery.  They  may  have  in  them  enmity  towards 
other  races.  But  all  our  contacts  pointed  towards 
friendship  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Japan  wants  to  be  our  friend — she  is  sincere  in 
this.  She  believes  it  is  good  business  to  be  our 
friend.  She  knows  she  could  not  hope  to  hurt  us 
very  much  in  war.  She  might  have  successes  at 
first,  in  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii,  but  she  is  not 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  she  could  conquer 
and  dominate  the  United  States,  no  matter  what 
some  of  her  jingoes  may  say  for  home  consump- 
tion. And  she  knows  that  her  only  hope  of  being 
master  in  the  East  is  in  having  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  as  her  friends. 

We  discovered  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Japanese  cultured  mind  one  evening  at  a  private 
dinner  in  Tokyo,  but  failed  to  reach  its  depths. 
Among  the  ten  Japanese  present  were  four  gradu- 
ates of  American  educational  institutions — Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton,  Michigan  and  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  One  is  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Mitsubishi  interests,  the  great  stores  of 
Japan;  another  the  president  of  the  Japanese  steel 
works,  president  of  the  Kokusai  Tsushin  (Inter- 
national News  Agency),  and  vice-president  of  the 
Bank  of  Japan;  a  third,  president  of  the  Industrial 
Bank  of  Japan;  a  fourth,  managing  director  of  the 
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Mitsui  Gomei  Kaisha  (the  holding  corporation  of 
the  combined  Mitsui  interests)  and  the  managing 
director  of  the  Mitsui  Family  Corporation,  who 
headed  the  Japanese  Business  Men's  Mission  to 
the  United  States  and  Europe  in  1922.  Also  pres- 
ent were  Prince  I.  Tokugawa,  heir  to  the  last 
Shogun  of  Japan  and  recently  re-elected  for  the 
twenty-first  consecutive  time  to  the  presidency  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  one  of  the  three  Japanese  dele- 
gates to  the  Washington  Conference  and  President 
of  the  America-Japan  Society;  also  former  foreign 
ambassadors  and  other  statesmen,  bankers  and 
business  men. 

The  host  at  the  dinner,  B.  W.  Fleisher,  Ameri- 
can owner  of  the  Japan  Advertiser  and  Trans-Pa- 
cific,  who  with  these  journals  is  accomplishing 
much  in  reaching  a  better  understanding  between 
the  two  countries,  tried  to  help  us  explore  the 
Japanese  mind,  and  though  the  Americans  present 
spoke  freely  and  frankly,  the  Japanese  gentlemen 
responded  with  bland  smiles  and  mute  lips.  After- 
wards it  was  explained  that  the  Japanese  never 
make  a  speech  at  such  a  gathering  unless  it  be  pre- 
pared in  advance,  and  that  later  they  had  regretted 
not  having  made  preparations.  But  this  we  took 
with  a  grain  of  salt.  They  talked  of  art,  of  litera- 
ture, of  music,  of  education,  of  business  in  general. 
They  admired  the  old  Japanese  pieces  which  our 
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host  is  collecting.  They  told  stories  on  one  an- 
other. They  asked  endless  questions.  But  they 
would  not  enlighten  us  on  the  political  mind  of 
Japan.  Wherein  they  probably  showed  their  wis- 
dom— the  wisdom  which  has  made  this  small 
nation  so  great  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Japan,  of  course,  has  her  problems  which  can- 
not be  solved  by  talking.  She  only  recently  has 
voted  universal  man  suffrage — for  those  of  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  certain  restrictions.  She  has  her 
industrial  problems ;  a  long  labor  day,  child  labor, 
low  wages,  much  unemployment.  She  has  her 
financial  struggles,  with  an  after-war  depreciated 
currency,  an  unstable  silk  market.  She  has  her 
militaristic  problem,  with  great  expenditures  of 
money  against  which  the  people  are  now  begin- 
ning to  rebel.  Her  way  of  working  out  these 
problems  is  not  with  words  but  with  actions.  Time 
alone  will  tell  how  ably  she  will  work  out  her 
destiny. 

Yokohama 

"Very,  very  sad,"  says  the  Lady. 

Yes,  Yokohama,  scourged  by  the  earthquake, 
presents  a  sad  appearance.  The  glory  that  was, 
especially  in  the  foreign  colony  on  the  ridge,  is  no 
more.  Statistics  tell  one  story,  one's  eyes  another. 
A  census  taken  after  the  quake  showed  that 
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Yokohama's  population  was  only  75,000  less 
than  before  the  destruction — that  although  55,826 
homes  out  of  93,775  were  burned  and  only  19,800 
stood  intact,  there  are  now  83,593  homes  or  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  original  number.  Business 
buildings  have  been  restored  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. These  are  the  figures,  and  they  are  no 
doubt  true.  But  these  new  buildings  are  only 
temporary — mere  shacks  with  galvanized  roofs — 
and  the  law  at  present  permits  no  other  kind  to  be 
built.  Yokohama  really  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Coney  Island  and  is  not  nearly  restored  to  its 
former  appearance,  nor  will  it  be  for  many  years. 

Tokyo  is  being  restored  first.  Yokohama  must 
wait.  Nor  have  the  foreigners  come  back  in  any- 
thing like  the  same  proportion  as  the  Japanese. 
The  same  census  that  gave  such  favorable  figures 
for  the  total  restored  population  shows  that  while 
4,492  foreigners  resided  in  Yokohama  before  the 
earthquake  only  1,932  reside  there  now — formerly 
502  Americans  and  927  British,  now  only  156 
Americans  and  192  British.  But  conditions  for 
restoration  are  encouraging.  Electric  light  is  nor- 
mal. The  gas  works  are  being  rebuilt.  The  docks 
are  already  partially  restored  and  in  a  substantial 
way.  The  water  supply  will  be  normal  again 
within  a  year.  There  are  more  children  going  to 
school  now  than  before  the  quake.   Business  is  re- 
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covering.  Savings  bank  deposits  have  increased. 
But  there  are  no  adequate  hotels  and  travelers  must 
stay  on  the  steamers  or  go  to  Tokyo,  which,  how- 
ever, is  less  than  an  hour  away,  and  quickly 
accessible. 

But  Yokohama  will  live  again — in  greater  glory. 
Earthquakes  cannot  kill  the  Japanese  spirit! 

The  Buddha  at  Kamakura 

Oh  ye  who  tread  the  Narrow  Way 
By  the  Tophet-fiare  to  Judgment  Day 
Be  gentle  when  the  heathen  pray 
To  Buddha  at  Kamakura. 

This  verse,  on  the  first  page  of  Kipling's  "Kim," 
puts  one  in  the  proper  attitude  to  visit  Kamakura, 
once  the  capital  of  Eastern  Japan,  now  a  quiet  sea- 
side village  and  health  resort  twenty-one  miles 
from  Yokohama,  a  shrine  for  Buddhist  pilgrims 
because  the  great  Buddha  is  located  there — the 
famous  bronze  Diabutsu  of  heroic  mould,  built  in 
1252  A.  D. 

The  Diabutsu  is  49  feet  7  inches  high,  97  feet 

2  inches  in  circumference.  The  eyes  are  4  feet 
wide,  the  nose  nearly  4  feet  long,  the  mouth  over 

3  feet  wide  and  there  are  830  curls,  each  one  foot  in 
diameter,  on  his  head.  These  curls  represent  the 
sacred  snails  that  covered  Buddha's  head  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  sun.   The  eyes  formerly  were  of 
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pure  gold,  but  some  one  has  gouged  them  out. 
The  Buddha  is  formed  of  sheets  of  bronze  cast 
separately  and  brazed  together.  In  the  interior  of 
the  image  is  a  small  shrine. 

The  Buddha  is  majestic  in  mien,  the  countenance 
noble,  the  eyes  benign,  and  that  inward  peace, 
which  Buddha  taught  comes  from  the  subjugation 
of  the  emotions,  is  beautifully  expressed  not  only 
in  the  face  but  in  the  whole  posture  of  the  figure, 
which  sits  on  lotus  leaves. 

The  Diabutsu  was  shaken  and  slightly  tilted 
forward  in  the  great  Japanese  earthquake  in  1923, 
but  not  seriously  damaged,  and  although  the  lean- 
ing forward  added  to  its  grace  the  work  of  repair 
has  now  restored  it  to  the  upright  position. 

The  Temple  of  Hachinan,  the  God  of  War,  is 
approached  by  a  lovely  avenue  of  pines,  and  is  sit- 
uated on  an  eminence  by  the  side  of  a  famous  icho 
tree  nearly  twenty  feet  in  circumference  and  said 
to  be  a  thousand  years  old.  This  temple  of  the  war 
god  seems  to  recall  the  many  contests  between  rival 
feudal  lords  who  fought  their  bloody  battles  at 
Kamakura,  and  where  were  beheaded  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  great  Kublai  Khan,  who  had  come 
at  the  behest  of  their  kings  to  demand  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Japan. 

The  great  image  of  Kwannon,  the  Goddess  of 
Mercy,  near  the  Diabutsu,  is  of  brown  lacquer 
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gilded,  and  although  it  stands  thirty  feet  high,  it 
is  only  dimly  seen  by  candle  light  because  it  stands 
behind  folding  doors  in  the  Temple  of  Kwannon. 

Tokyo 

The  newer  buildings  of  Tokyo  are  of  concrete 
with  steel  reinforcements  to  withstand  earthquakes, 
and  some  of  them  might  be  classed  as  sky-scrapers 
but,  of  course,  not  in  the  New  York  sense.  The 
Imperial  Hotel,  thus  constructed  by  the  American 
architect,  Frank  Wright,  went  through  the  quake 
practically  unshaken,  although  the  floor  of  the 
restaurant  has  subsided  about  a  foot  at  the  end. 
But  its  construction  on  piles  (over  marsh  filled  in) 
had  something  to  do  with  this,  and  "Providence 
also  played  a  part,"  says  the  manager  as  we  ask 
about  the  quake.  "Nothing  can  withstand  a 
severe  quake,"  he  says,  "if  it  is  hit  directly.  Two 
buildings  of  exactly  the  same  construction  may 
stand  side  by  side.  One  will  go  down,  the  other 
will  stand.  The  one  receives  the  full  force  of  the 
earth's  thrust.   The  other  just  misses  it." 

Tokyo  has  a  population  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
libns,  but  the  people  are  scattered  over  a  great 
area,  so  the  "teeming  millions  of  the  East"  are  not 
so  noticeable.  Left  side  passing  in  vehicles  (Eng- 
lish fashion)  at  first  gets  on  one's  nerves  and  the 
myriads  of  bicycles  whizzing  by  tangle  up  the 
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Nature  and  art  and  worship  reach  their  Japanese  climax  at  Nikko. 


" And  the  poorer  Daimyos,  not  wealthy  enough  to  make  the  usual  donation 
of  a  lantern  of  stone,  or  of  a  temple,  planted  trees" — and  in  all  Japan, 
there  is  no  more  dignity  or  beauty  than  along  this  cryptomeria  grove  leading 

to  Nikko. 
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traffic.  But  there  is  as  yet  no  traffic  problem  as  in 
the  large  American  cities.  The  ceaseless  clatter 
of  feet  in  wooden  gaetas  is  still  the  dominating 
sound  of  the  streets,  although  many  Japanese  are 
now  wearing  American  style  clothes  and  shoes,  but 
mostly  made  in  Japan.  Congress  gaiters  are  fav- 
orites with  the  men  because  they  are  easy  to  pull 
off  and  on  at  the  temples,  where  all  shoes  must  be 
removed. 

One  would  expect  that  450  Americans  suddenly 
dumped  into  Tokyo  at  one  time  would  attract  con- 
siderable attention,  but  our  presence  is  calmly 
received.  There  is  no  ill-mannered  staring.  The 
silken-clad  ankles  of  the  ladies  come  in  for  most 
attention — and  from  the  Japanese  women  as  much 
as  from  the  men.  In  Japan  it  is  considered  highly 
immoral  for  a  woman  to  expose  her  legs,  arms,  and 
shoulders,  and  what  her  people  think  of  our  Amer- 
ican women  in  present  day  dress  can  well  be  ima- 
gined, although  Japanese  frequenters  of  hotels  are 
now  accustomed  to  this  fashion  and  are  copying  it. 

"I  want  to  show  you  a  little  of  our  city,"  says  a 
Japanese  friend  who  calls  on  us  in  his  full  cere- 
monial robes.  At  first  we  thought  he  meant  Yoshi- 
wara,  the  segregated  district  of  a  thousand  girls, 
which  visitors  enter  openly  and  without  shame 
because  it  is  one  of  the  sights.    "I  can't  go,"  says 
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the  Lady,  "I  remember  too  well  such  a  visit  in 
Paris  years  ago — it  saddens  my  heart  yet."  But 
when  it  was  explained  that  we  were  only  to  have  a 
geisha  dinner  "with  the  family"  we  went  joyfully. 

The  "little,"  as  our  host  unfolded  it,  began  in  the 
afternoon  at  5.30  and  ended  at  11.30.  It  included 
a  ten  course  Japanese  supper  served  on  trays  by 
geisha  girls,  (we  sitting  on  mats  in  our  robes  lean- 
ing over  the  charcoal  fires  to  keep  warm),  geisha 
dances,  mimic  dramatics;  and  then  another  supper, 
also  with  geishas,  at  a  private  club  where  a  table 
and  chairs  are  provided  so  that  we  can  straighten 
out  our  tired  knees. 

There  is  the  utmost  gaiety  and  happiness  in  the 
party,  as  our  host,  speaking  splendid  English, 
translates  back  and  forth  the  talk.  We  are  soon 
quite  at  home  with  everybody — grandmother, 
mother  and  baby,  brothers  of  our  host — and  the 
geishas.  The  latter  had  a  good  laugh  when, 
through  the  interpreter,  I  told  them  this  true  story. 
A  woman  of  our  party  discovered  in  a  Tokyo  shop 
a  very  beautiful  sports  coat.  She  noticed  that  she 
attracted  some  attention  as  she  was  buying  it,  espe- 
cially from  the  men,  but  she  thought  their  attitude 
was  merely  curiosity.  "My  dear,  you  must  not 
wear  this  in  Japan,"  her  Japanese  friend  exclaimed 
when  it  was  shown  to  her.  "You  have  bought,  not 
a  sports  coat  but  a  suit  of  men's  underwear!" 

on 
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NlKKO 

Approaching  Nikko  by  motor  through  the 
twenty-five  mile  avenue  of  cryptomeria  trees  at- 
tunes the  mind  to  the  proper  key  for  appreciating 
this  center  of  Japanese  Shinto  worship,  as  it  also 
pleases  the  eye  with  the  charm  of  the  sylvan  loveli- 
ness of  the  country  in  which  Nikko  is  enshrined. 

The  cryptomerias,  themselves,  bespeak  love  and 
sacrifice.  They  were  planted  by  the  poorer  Daim- 
yos,  who  could  not  afford  the  costly  gifts  that  the 
richer  Daimyos  were  bestowing  on  the  Emperor 
and  the  Shinto  shrines  in  the  heyday  of  their 
power.  Poor  little  trees  they  seemed  at  the  time. 
Hardly  worth  noticing.  Today  they  have  grown 
into  a  living  corridor  of  green  and  gold,  regal  in 
its  dignity,  superb  in  its  beauty.  The  other  gifts — 
where  are  they?  Gone  and  forgotten.  The  trees 
alone  live. 

Nature  and  art  and  worship  reach  their  Japa- 
nese climax  at  Nikko. 

Merely  as  a  sylvan  resort  Nikko  is  charming. 
Mountains  and  streams,  gorges  and  valleys,  water- 
falls, wooded  paths,  abound.  Even  in  winter,  with 
snow  on  the  ground,  it  is  a  place  to  love  for  its 
beauty. 

As  a  center  of  art  it  has  first  claim  on  the  trav- 
eler in  Japan  because  here  are  the  most  perfect 
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specimens  of  Japanese  design,  carvings,  and  lac- 
quer as  expressed  in  buildings,  which  were  erected 
when  this  phase  of  Japanese  art  was  at  its  zenith. 

As  a  center  of  worship  it  stands  supreme  be- 
cause these  exquisite  buildings  form  the  mauso- 
leum of  Iyeyasu,  the  first  of  the  Shoguns  who  prac- 
tically ruled  Japan  from  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  opening  up  of  the  country  to  the 
world  in  1868,  and  around  whose  shrine  Shinto 
worship  still  finds  its  most  hallowed  place. 

So,  when  the  Japanese  say  "don't  use  the  word 
magnificent  until  you  have  seen  Nikko,"  you 
realize  that  to  them  the  word  has  a  three-fold  inter- 
pretation. And,  really,  one  only  gets  the  full  in- 
spiration of  Japanese  scenery  and  art  and  worship 
when  one  sees  them  through  Japanese  eyes  and 
feels  them  through  Japanese  hearts.  Her  artists 
have  helped  much  in  this  respect  by  depicting  so 
beautifully  her  picturesque  spots  and  shrines. 
Who,  for  example,  having  once  seen  a  Japanese 
print  of  the  sacred  red  bridge  at  Nikko  can  ap- 
proach it  without  a  quiver  in  the  heart?  The 
bridge  itself  is  but  an  ordinary  bridge  over  a 
tumbling,  rushing,  cascaded  river,  yet  we  see  it 
not  as  it  is  in  itself,  but  as  it  exists  in  the  romance 
of  Japan. 

The  Nikko  shrines  are  really  magnificent  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  They  comprise  many 
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buildings,  including  a  pagoda,  all  embellished 
with  rich  carvings  of  wood,  heavily  lacquered. 
Some  of  the  plain  polished  lacquer  looks  like  metal 
and  feels  as  hard.  Some  of  the  carvings  look  like 
porcelain,  so  thin  and  dainty  that  one  hesitates  to 
touch  them. 

But  the  general  ensemble  of  the  shrines,  set  on  a 
high  hill  against  a  bank  of  cryptomeria  trees  that 
enfolds  them  in  its  reddish  green  embrace,  forms  a 
picture  that,  once  seen,  is  never  forgotten. 

We  take  off  our  shoes  and  hats  and  walk  through 
the  shrines  with  deep  reverence,  if  not  for  the 
religion  they  typify,  certainly  for  the  art  and 
beauty  that  enmeshes  and  inspires  every  visitor. 

Seen  in  the  late  afternoon  in  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  we  were  spellbound.  Seen  in  the  cold  gray  of 
the  following  morning,  we  were  entranced  again. 

So  perfect  did  the  artist  who  created  part  of  the 
shrine  believe  it  to  be,  that  when  completing  the 
gate  he  carved  one  of  the  columns  upside  down, 
not  to  offend  Heaven  with  a  perfect  creation — the 
upside  down  carving  deliberately  done,  being  the 
only  imperfection. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  at  Nikko  in 
the  summer  you  may  witness  the  yearly  revival  of 
the  greatest  religious  festival  in  all  Japan. 

Then  the  deep-toned  temple  bell,  booming 
through  the  forest,  summons  at  dawn  the  pilgrims 
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and  white-robed  devotees  in  ceremonial  procession 
that  forms  at  the  Futawara  temple.  As  a  writer 
in  the  Trans-Pacific  described  the  assemblage: 

"There  are  kimonos  of  every  hue,  balloons,  pil- 
grims in  loose  hung  sober  raiment,  students  in 
slate-colored  summer  uniforms  that  match  the 
gravel  beneath,  little  lads  playing  with  rocket-like 
water  spouts  in  the  streams  that  flow  at  either  edge 
of  the  avenue,  foreigners  fidgeting  with  their 
cameras,  pedlars  shouting  their  wares  at  a  discreet 
distance  from  the  main  roadway,  policemen  in 
white  hats  and  dark  blue  uniforms,  all  in  a  con- 
stantly animated  jumble. 

aA  sudden  shout  from  the  distance  and  before 
the  onlooker  realizes  what  is  up,  a  group  of  white- 
clad  youths  spring  through  the  crowd,  bearing  a 
long  tree  in  their  midst  and  scattering  leaves 
amongst  the  throng  as  they  dash  by.  The  crowd 
closes  in  behind  them  and  many  follow  to  the 
quadrangle  near  the  Futawara  temple  where  the 
procession  is  forming. 

"In  the  quadrangle,  too,  is  the  high  priest  of  the 
parade,  a  tall,  w7ell-built  man  who  wears  a  solid 
green  silk  kimono  and  a  Tokugawa  crest  in  faint 
white  embroidery.  He  is  directing  a  group  of  his 
lieutenants  as  to  where  the  parade  is  to  come  to  a 
brief  halt  in  order  that  pictures  might  be  taken. 
He  submits  to  an  interview  quite  readily.  There 
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happens  to  be  a  dance  going  on  nearby  in  a 
specially  built  pavilion.  This,  he  explains  is  the 
Kochiki  Odori,  one  of  the  ancient  Shinto  dances, 
several  hundred  years  old  and  largely  symbolical, 
although  much  of  its  symbolism  has  been  lost  in 
the  course  of  the  development  of  the  rhythmic 
movement.  It  is  danced  to  the  accompaniment 
of  yoko-fui,  a  kind  of  sobbing  flute,  and  two  taiko 
(drums)  of  different  sizes. 

"First  in  the  parade  is  the  priest  in  green  on  a 
small  steed  held  at  either  rein  by  two  attendants. 
The  little  brown  pony  steps  mincingly  down  the 
stone  steps  through  a  lane  in  the  crowd,  the  priest 
swaying  slightly  with  his  feet  lightly  resting  in  two 
enormous  wooden  stirrups  with  gilt  on  the  outside. 

"Two  score  samurai,  dressed  in  dull  red 
kimonos,  bearing  short  spears  and  swords,  follow 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  heels  of  the  spir- 
ited little  pony.  Three  dragons  slink  along  next, 
with  huge  gilded  heads  and  yellow  hides  that  drag 
along  the  ground,  completely  concealing  the  three 
men  that  bear  each  one. 

"Another  squadron  of  samurai,  marching  in  two 
files  and  clad  in  blue,  now  swing  into  view  and 
then  comes  an  even  rarer  sight  in  Japan,  the  old- 
fashioned  archers,  carrying  six-foot  bows  and  long 
black  wooden  quivers.    A  forest  of  twenty-foot 
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spears  or  yari  passes  by  immediately  afterwards 
and  then  comes  the  most  colorful  part  of  all. 

"This  is  a  double  file  of  forty  or  more  warriors 
in  armor  of  bright  gold,  interwoven  with  small 
strips  of  orange  cloth  around  the  shoulders  and 
with  red  strips  interlaced  in  the  gilded  metal 
around  the  waist.  They  also  wear  well-burnished 
helmets  and  the  stoutest  swords  of  all. 

"Shouting  and  clamoring,  fifty  men  trot  down 
the  hill  groaning  under  the  weight  of  a  massive 
shrine,  which  is  supported  on  a  cradle  of  thick, 
black  lacquered  beams.  Two  others,  each  with  the 
same  number  of  men  hove  into  sight,  and  here  for 
the  first  time  the  crowd  gives  some  display  of  emo- 
tion, crying  out  encouragement  to  the  shrine- 
bearers  and  throwing  pennies  into  the  shrines. 

"  'Eshu-oshu,  eshu-oshu,'  the  men  grunt  in  uni- 
son, the  phrases  coming  from  the  alternate  sides 
of  the  human  teams,  as  a  young  priest  walks  along 
beside  and  waves  a  fan  back  and  forth  to  keep  them 
in  step.  Every  few  yards  the  shrines  stop,  to  be 
lifted  up  into  the  air  as  high  as  the  men  can  reach, 
with  tremendous  shouts  and  a  responsive  tinkling 
of  pennies. 

"The  entire  cavalcade,  priests  a-horse,  the  fans 
of  the  shoguns  and  the  host  of  armored  retainers, 
pass  into  the  courtyard  of  the  first  stop  on  the  lines 
of  march,  the  Iyeyasu  shrine,  the  last  to  pass  in 
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At  Lake  Hakone — storm-tossed  Fujiyama,  of  quiet,  sober  mien,  yet 
not  forgetful  of  her  ancient  volcanic  fury.    Storms  rage  among  her  foot- 
hills, destroying  villages  with  the  same  recklessness  with  which  she 
occasionally  brushes  parties  of  pilgrims  from  her  slopes. 


Fujisan — "The  lovely  Mr.  Fuji" — and  yet  it  seems  more  ladylike 
with  its  perfect  cone. 
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being  a  priest  astride  a  horse  shaded  by  a  high 
parasol  borne  by  a  white  kimonoed  attendant. 
Here  gifts  are  offered  to  the  shrine,  there  is  music 
from  an  orchestra  and  a  long  service,  partly  sung. 

"The  ritual  lasts  more  than  two  hours,  while 
most  of  the  foreigners,  growing  weary,  retire, 
while  the  members  of  the  procession  are  fed  a  cold 
luncheon  consisting  of  rice  and  beans  compounded 
into  a  cake  that  is  wrapped  in  straw.  The  final 
part  of  the  entire  ceremony  is  when  the  parade 
reaches  the  Odabicho  shrine,  a  short  distance 
farther  on,  where  the  Adzuma  dance  is  held,  after 
which  the  entire  procession  makes  its  way  back  in 
easy  stages  to  the  Futawara  temple." 

Japan's  Sacred  Mountain 

Mount  Fuji  is  worshipped  not  alone  for  her 
beauty,  but  because  of  the  Beautiful-as-Blossoms 
Princess,  daughter  of  the  Deity  of  Mountains, 
celebrated  in  Japanese  mythology.  Shrines  dedi- 
cated to  her  are  called  Fuji  shrines  and  they  are  in 
many  places  of  Japan.  But  most  Japanese  wor- 
shipping at  these  shrines  think  they  are  praying  to 
the  spirit  of  the  mountain  itself,  which  in  a  sense 
they  are. 

Fuji  thus  becomes  Japan's  sacred  mountain,  pic- 
tured and  glorified  so  much  that  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  knows  this  cone-shape  peak,  with  its 
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white-summit  of  snow  and  ice.  Fuji  is  not  a  large 
mountain — only  12,365  feet  high.  But  its  perfect 
symmetry  charms  the  eye. 

To  get  the  best  view  of  Fuji  we  go  by  tramway 
and  motor  car  first  to  Miyanoshita,  a  lovely  moun- 
tain resort,  where  cascades  ripple  and  vistas  of 
beauty  spread  themselves  out  on  all  sides.  Here  in 
a  charming  hotel  we  tarry  overnight  and  then 
motor  the  following  day  down  the  valley  twenty 
miles  to  Lake  Hakone.  Mount  Fuji  casts  her  re- 
flection in  this  lake,  and  this  is  the  scene  so  loved 
and  so  often  painted  by  the  Japanese.  Here  too  is 
the  Summer  Imperial  palace,  situated  on  the  most 
favored  spot  on  the  lake  for  the  view  of  the  sacred 
mountain. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  Fuji  free  of 
the  clouds,  which  often  obscure  her  summit,  you 
may  stand  just  back  of  the  Imperial  palace  and 
drink  in  the  beauty  of  this  double  Fuji — in  the 
sky  and  in  the  lake,  and  which  vision  is  more  beau- 
tiful no  one  can  tell. 

Fuji  looks  serene  and  peaceful  from  this  dis- 
tance, but  mountain  guides  will  tell  you  that  she 
can  frown  as  well  as  smile. 

"I  have  climbed  O-Fuji-San  numerous  times," 
says  one  of  these  guides,  "sometimes  even  twice  a 
day,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  older  I  grow  the  more  I 
feel  the  need  of  the  mercy  of  the  deity.  You  will 
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never  know  a  more  august  and  terrible  deity  than 
that  of  august  Fuji.  Many  of  my  comrades  per- 
ished through  their  impiety.  This  moment  you 
see  the  mountain  reposing  in  serene  sunshine,  but 
you  never  know  when  she  may  change  her  mood. 
A  terrific  storm  did  break  out  amid  the  apparent 
reign  of  smiling  calm ;  at  such  a  time  the  stoutest 
of  hearts  will  feel  more  dead  than  alive.  The 
whole  mountain  would  seem  to  be  in  travail;  you 
could  not  see  objects  a  few  inches  beyond  your  nose 
because  of  the  storm  of  dust;  and  huge  rocks  as 
large  as  a  house  may  come  tumbling  down  to- 
gether with  unrooted  trees,  destroying  pathways 
and  at  the  worst,  men  and  beasts  against  whom  the 
ire  of  the  goddess  is  kindled.  No,  you  can  never 
take  Mount  Fuji  lightly." 

From  Lake  Hakone  there  is  a  glorious  ride  over 
the  mountains,  the  road  twisting  and  turning  on  a 
space  hardly  larger  than  a  square  yard,  ravines 
and  precipices  below,  with  an  ever  changing  pano- 
rama of  green  foliage  and  cultivated  fields  in  the 
valley.  It  is  sheer  joy — this  ride  one  of  the  love- 
liest in  Japan.  It  lands  the  traveler  at  Numadzu, 
where  a  train  is  taken  for  Nagoya,  a  sombre,  rather 
dirty  commercial  city,  famous  among  travelers 
only  for  its  feudal  castle  built  in  1610.  The  moat, 
the  thick  walls,  the  golden  dolphins  on  the  peak  of 
the  tiled  roof  are  interesting. 
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Kyoto 

This  great  shopping  center  of  Japan,  a  city  of 
more  than  half  a  million  inhabitants,  is  the  mecca 
of  those  who  seek  Japan's  artistic  treasures. 

The  Shogun  castle,  the  Chion-in-Temple  (all 
gold  and  black  lacquer)  and  the  art  museums  re- 
veal new  wonders  of  Japan,  but  the  shops  get  the 
crowds  because  here  at  last  is  the  place  to  buy  the 
objects  of  art  that  make  Japan  famous  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

Shop  after  shop  is  visited.  Treasure  after  treas- 
ure is  brought  out  for  our  inspection.  Old  Haori 
coats,  their  modern  adaptation  for  women,  silks 
of  many  kinds,  crystals,  porcelain,  dolls,  toys, 
bronzes,  damascene  work,  carved  ivories,  embroid- 
ered screens,  cloisonne  lacquer.  There  is  a  lure  in 
every  piece. 

NARA 

A  side  trip  from  Kyoto  to  Nara  is  like  stepping 
into  Fairyland.  We  arrive  just  after  dark.  A 
pack  of  ricksha  men  meets  us  and  pulls  us  slowly 
down  the  dimly  lighted  street.  A  jewel  tower 
sparkles  at  the  end  of  this  Arabian-night-like 
street,  which  is  a  mile  long,  beckoning  us  to  new 
wonders!  Shops  line  the  way.  People  smile  and 
nod  at  us  as  we  pass.    Finally  down  a  hill,  past  a 
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lake,  through  a  garden  and  into  one  of  the  most 
charming  hotels  we  have  seen,  all  built  of  native 
wood,  with  huge  comfortable  rooms  and  excellent 
cooking.  We  are  charmed  from  the  moment  of 
our  arrival. 

Early  the  next  day  we  explore  the  shops  and 
then  ricksha  to  the  Shinto  temples,  climbing  the 
famous  Avenue  of  Stone  Lanterns  that  leads  up  to 
the  shrine.  We  covet  the  lanterns  that  line  the 
way.  Every  one  does,  until  a  guide  whispers  in 
our  ear,  "I'll  show  you  where  you  can  buy  one  just 
like  these." 

We  find  here  another  great  bronze  Diabutsu, 
larger  even  than  the  Buddha  at  Kamakura,  but  not 
so  fine  of  feature.  "These  Diabutsus  are  all  right," 
says  the  Lady,  "if  you  like  them." 

Now  the  spot  that  will  linger  the  longest  in  her 
memory  is  the  Nara  deer  park,  where  thousands 
of  deer  come  out  of  the  forest  at  the  call  of  a 
hunter's  horn  and  eat  out  of  our  hands.  They  do 
more;  they  literally  pull  our  dress  or  coat  with 
their  mouths  if  we  don't  feed  them  fast  enough, 
and  they  sometimes  knock  one  down  in  their  stam- 
pede. But  they  are  lovely  creatures — rude  only 
in  their  impetuosity. 

The  No-dances,  which  are  arranged  upon  short 
notice  at  the  hotel,  are  the  early  form  of  Japanese 
dramatic  art.   A  weird  buffoonery  and  grotesque, 
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posturing,  in  costume  of  masks  and  queer  clothes. 
Highly  enjoyable  and  certainly  well-performed, 
but  when  they  last  for  hours  they  become  a  little 
tedious. 

The  Inland  Sea 

Our  departure  from  Japan  is  like  riding  out 
on  the  clouds  and  surveying  in  one  moving  pano- 
rama all  the  beauties  of  this  marvelous  island,  for 
almost  as  in  a  dream  we  sail  all  day  through  the 
Inland  Sea,  which  furnishes  perhaps  more  and 
finer  views  than  any  other  day's  water  ride  in  the 
world. 

Extending  several  hundred  miles  from  Kobe  this 
sea  opens  like  a  ride  up  the  Hudson  past  the  Pali- 
sades, then  into  myriad  vistas  of  islands,  rugged 
cliffs,  rippling  coasts  and  beaches,  brown  moun- 
tains, the  sea  ranging  from  three  to  thirty  miles 
wide,  an  enthralling  and  noble  waterway. 

Quaint  villages,  sampans,  small  yachts  and 
steamers,  all  add  their  charm  to  the  picture. 

At  midday  we  stop  at  Miyajima,  the  sacred 
island  where  virgin  forest  still  remains  uncut,  the 
one  green  spot  among  the  many  brown  hills,  one 
of  the  three  great  sights  in  Japan,  where  stands  the 
temple  with  the  Torii  gate  in  the  water,  all  appear- 
ing like  a  temple  in  the  sky.  No  horses  (except 
the  one  sacred  horse),  no  carriages,  no  motors,  no 
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rickshas  are  allowed  on  this  island,  and  births  and 
deaths  are  also  taboo.  So  we  walk  a  mile  or  two 
along  the  coast  past  native  shops,  through  a  park, 
then  into  a  temple  over  bridges,  for  at  high  tide 
the  temple  stands  over  the  water. 

Below,  in  a  grove  of  trees,  we  see  a  geisha 
dance,  and  then  stroll  back  to  the  steamer — for  a 
continuation  of  this  sailing  over  enchanted  seas — 
and  then  to  China!  Peking  unfortunately  is 
banned  by  the  war,  but  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong 
and  Canton  will  show  us  something  of  Chinese  life. 

Harbors  in  China 
Shanghai 

Our  passage  to  Shanghai  from  the  Inland  Sea 
is  rather  hard  going.  "It  is  always  rough  in  the 
China  Sea"  we  are  told  and  we  find  it  true.  Many 
passengers  keep  to  their  rooms,  spirits  droop  a  bit, 
but  it  is  a  short  trip — only  two  days — and  we  are 
keen  for  our  first  view  of  China.  True,  we  have 
seen  Chinese  in  America,  in  Honolulu,  in  Japan — 
they  are  everywhere  the  world  over — but  we  are 
hardly  prepared  for  the  tall,  upstanding,  finely 
built  Chinese  men  and  women  that  greet  us  in 
Shanghai.  The  women  in  China  wear  the  trousers 
and  they  step  out  in  them  in  a  businesslike  way 
that  bespeaks  a  freedom  not  found  in  Japan. 
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At  Shanghai  our  ship  anchors  at  Woosung  where 
the  Whangpoo  and  Yangtze  rivers  meet,  twenty 
miles  below  the  city,  and  we  go  up  the  Whangpoo 
to  Shanghai  on  tenders.  At  once  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  revolution.  An  American  warship 
meets  us  and  convoys  us.  Warships  of  other  na- 
tions are  in  the  harbor. 

The  day  before  our  arrival  the  Chinese  fort  fired 
across  the  bow  of  a  British  commercial  ship,  in- 
tending to  search  her  for  arms  or  ammunition. 
Immediately  a  British  warship  dropped  a  shell  in 
front  of  the  Chinese  fort.  The  fort  then  remained 
silent. 

We  land  on  the  Bund,  a  fine,  wide  driveway 
along  the  water  front,  and  immediately  we  are  con- 
fronted with  large,  high  (six  story)  buildings  in 
European  architecture.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Shang- 
hai is  largely  an  European  city,  although  filled 
with  color  in  the  picturesque  costumes  of  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Hindus,  Malays,  Parsees,  Koreans, 
Brahmins,  Persians,  Turks,  and  Singalese  who 
make  up  the  cosmopolitan  population.  The  street 
cleaners  wear  a  red  coat  and  a  ridiculous  straw  hat 
(the  mark  of  their  calling)  perched  at  a  rakish 
angle  over  their  turbans. 

The  International  Settlement  (the  new  Shang- 
hai) is  mostly  on  marsh  land  reclaimed,  and  now 
made  into  a  fine  modern  city  with  wide  streets  and 
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avenues.  It  is  governed  by  a  Municipal  Council, 
elected  by  the  European,  Japanese  and  American 
taxpayers  of  Shanghai,  and  serving  without  pay. 

A  drive  out  Nanking  Road  reveals  an  avenue  of 
foreign  and  Chinese  shops  which  are  fascinating. 
Out  near  Thibet  Road  are  the  Chinese  places  of 
amusement — the  great  White  Way  of  Shanghai. 
Arcades,  skating  rinks,  menagerie,  cinema,  restau- 
rants. The  great  department  store  of  Shanghai, 
under  Mr.  Ma,  has  in  it  a  restaurant,  roof  garden 
and  hotel. 

Farther  out  Bubbling  Spring  Road  are  the  finer 
residences  of  the  city. 

The  French  have  a  settlement  of  their  own — 
ceded  to  them  before  the  International  Settlement 
was  formed. 

Shanghai  is  a  commercial  city,  the  customs  rev- 
enue being  more  than  three  times  that  of  any  other 
Chinese  port  and  about  one-fourth  the  total  of  all 
China. 

The  English-speaking  people  tell  us  that  China 
takes  away  one's  youth,  one's  looks,  one's  health, 
but  even  with  these  disadvantages  the  comfort  of 
soft  footed  servants  who  can  be  had  for  almost  a 
song,  keeps  the  foreigner  there — the  lure  of  ease 
and  luxury  which  cannot  be  had  in  Europe  or 
America  except  at  much  greater  cost. 

In  our  hotel  we  have  four  boys  always  at  beck 
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and  call — one  to  make  the  fire,  another  to  care  for 
the  rooms,  another  to  serve  breakfast  and  tea  and 
another  on  duty  at  night.  "I  was  always  afraid  one 
of  the  boys  would  come  in  to  give  me  my  bath," 
said  the  Lady,  "but  I  love  them  just  the  same." 
They  speak  pidgin-English,  these  boys — which  is 
really  business  English  (pidgin  being  the  nearest 
they  can  come  to  pronouncing  the  word  "business") 
— and  we  are  soon  on  speaking  terms.  "Oil  ligh" 
means  all  right;  "chop-chop"  means  quickly;  a 
woman  is  called  "missie"  and  a  man  "master."  The 
Chinese,  in  trying  to  speak  English  substitute  an 
L  for  an  R.  And  they  say  "can  do" — or  "no  can 
do" — but  always  they  say  "yes"  with  a  hissing 
sound,  whether  they  understand  or  not,  so  a  yes 
sometimes  means  no. 

At  present  the  newly  opened  Majestic  Hotel  is 
the  rendezvous  of  fashion  at  night.  To  the  old 
McBain  residence,  decorated  and  furnished  most 
artistically  by  his  cultured  Chinese  wife,  has  been 
added  a  huge  ball  room  in  the  shape  of  a  four  leaf 
clover,  with  the  restaurant  encircling  it  in  tiers. 
Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  East  is  there  to  be  seen 
a  more  cosmopolitan  gathering  than  that  which 
dines  and  dances  here  nightly. 

Over  there  at  a  long  table  is  a  Chinese  party. 
Tall,  striking  men  in  rich  silken  robes.  Lovely 
pearl-like  women,  with  their  jet  black  hair  combed 
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down  close  over  their  ears;  eyes  sparkling;  only  a 
single  jewel  flashing;  gowned  simply  but  elegantly 
in  European  fashion — short  skirts,  American  slip- 
pers. They  dance  between  the  courses  in  the  mod- 
ern style — the  lithe  bodies  of  the  women  gracefully 
swaying  to  the  music,  the  men  still  a  bit  awkward 
in  rhythm. 

Nearby  is  a  Japanese  party — mostly  in  their  own 
costumes;  the  women  a  bit  dumpy,  but  attractive; 
the  men  a  little  sombre.  They  dance,  too,  but  not 
so  well  as  the  Chinese. 

At  other  tables  are  mixed  gatherings  of  peoples 
from  all  over  the  world — Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans mingling  or  segregating  themselves  as  their 
mood  may  be.  The  East  and  the  West  assuredly 
meet  here  and  there  is  no  clash.  Gaiety  rules.  The 
lights  above  go  out.  Colored  lights  appear  at  the 
base  board  of  the  ball  room  floor.  The  orchestra 
thrums  out  modern  jazz.  A  swaying,  billowing 
mass  of  color  swings  round  the  circle,  silken  ankles 
flashing  against  the  sombre  background  of  the 
men's  clothes.  Japan,  we  are  told,  is  objecting  to 
the  modern  dance.  It  endangers  the  morals  of  the 
people,  they  say.  China  seems  not  to  object,  nor 
do  the  Japanese  themselves,  when  sojourning  in 
China.  After  all  a  dance  is  only  what  our  thoughts 
read  into  it. 

The  native  City — old  Shanghai — is  ("awful" 
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the  Lady  says,  but  I  say)  most  picturesque,  al- 
though squalid  and  dirty,  and  here  we  have  our 
first  view  of  the  beggars,  some  of  them  deliberately 
maimed  from  childhood  to  become  better  beggars 
— men  and  women,  with  stumps  for  legs,  sores  on 
their  bodies,  groveling  on  the  narrow  streets,  and 
pestering  the  tourist  as  he  passes  along.  It  is  fatal 
to  give  anything,  as  immediately  the  word  goes 
along  like  wireless  communication  and  the  visitor 
is  literally  enmeshed  in  a  crowd  of  beggars  who 
almost  hold  one  up  until  an  armed  guard  disperses 
them. 

There  is  a  beggar's  guild  which  blackmails  the 
tradesmen  and  the  residents.  Unless  a  merchant 
contributes,  his  shop  is  beset  with  beggars  and  trade 
is  driven  away.  The  beggars  blackmail  even  fu- 
neral and  wedding  parties,  and  claim  the  right  to 
carry  the  dead  and  guard  the  wedding  presents. 
If  their  claim  is  not  acceded  to,  they  steal  the 
presents  and  the  mourning  gifts.  But  if  they  are 
permitted  to  bear  the  burden  at  a  small  stipend 
they  steal  nothing. 

The  streets  of  old  Shanghai  are  very  narrow — 
as  in  Canton — and  crooked  and  tortuous,  so  that 
one  would  be  quickly  lost  without  a  guide.  We 
risk  contamination  and  disease,  for  contagious  dis- 
eases abound,  but  we  are  well  piloted  and  protected 
and  we  come  through  unscathed. 
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The  Willow  Tree  Tea  House,  to  which  brides 
and  grooms  go,  is  the  dirtiest  place  we  saw,  being 
situated  over  a  lake  which  is  literally  covered  with 
a  green  scum  and  smells  to  Heaven. 

The  bird  market  is  entrancing.  Chinese  are 
great  bird  fanciers.  They  carry  a  singing  bird 
with  them,  in  a  cage,  as  an  American  carries  a  cane. 

We  inspect  the  Cotton  Dealers'  Club,  a  reserve  in 
the  center  of  old  Shanghai,  and  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  building,  up  dark,  winding  stone  steps,  and 
secure  a  good  view  of  the  tiled  roofs  of  the  city,  all 
adorned  with  animal  figures  and  gods  to  keep  off 
the  evil  spirits. 

All  streets  in  old  Shanghai  are  crooked  because 
the  Chinese  think  a  demon  can  go  only  in  a  straight 
line  and,  therefore,  in  crooked  paths  and  streets 
the  demon  or  evil  spirit  cannot  catch  them.  For 
the  same  reason  they  use  so  many  screens  in  their 
homes,  to  bar  the  evil  spirits. 

Everyone  in  old  Shanghai  seems  to  be  a  mer- 
chant or  a  trader  and  the  mystery  is  how  they  can 
get  enough  business  among  themselves  to  make  a 
good  living.  But  the  rich  Chinese  come  there  to 
trade,  to  buy  jade  for  their  mistresses  or  concu- 
bines, and  they  know  what  they  want  and  buy  only 
the  best. 

The  bankers  say  great  wealth  is  coming  into 
Shanghai  these  days  from  the  fighting  generals 
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who  loot  the  country — so  much  money  that  they 
cannot  use  it,  so  the  brigands  (for  such  they  are!) 
place  their  spoils  in  deposit  vaults  in  the  safe  Inter- 
national Settlement. 

As  defeated  troops  fall  back  on  the  city,  they  dis- 
band and  then  start  looting.  To  protect  the  resi- 
dents barbed  wire  is  strung  at  roads  and  bridges 
and  a  volunteer  force  is  organized  for  protection. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  clashes,  but  since 
leaving  Shanghai,  we  have  had  the  news  that  the 
righting  generals  have  now  agreed  to  stay  away 
from  Shanghai,  to  dismantle  the  Chinese  forts  at 
the  harbor,  and  to  evacuate  the  arsenal  at  Shang- 
hai, which  was  the  center  of  the  fighting.  Perhaps 
now  Shanghai  will  live  in  peace,  but  the  people 
will  miss  the  thrill  of  what  seemed  like  comic- 
opera  war,  although  not  without  danger.  The 
afternoon  we  left  the  volunteers  were  called  out, 
as  rumor  had  it  that  the  retreating  soldiers  were 
again  threatening  the  city.  But  we  sailed  away 
without  seeing  any  fighting — and  we  were  a  little 
disappointed! 

China,  it  appears,  can  never  long  support  an  in- 
ternal war,  because  the  minute  the  Chinese  begin 
to  fight  they  realize  the  utter  wastefulness  of  war 
and  the  futility  of  permanently  settling  any  differ- 
ence by  force  of  arms,  so  they  soon  begin  to  parley 
and  the  war  ends  in  a  talk-fest. 
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General  Wu  has  said  that  "The  Chinese  are  a 
civilized  people  and  require  little  government; 
only  enough  to  give  them  international  recogni- 
tion." And  there  is  truth  in  this.  The  Chinese  are 
by  nature  peaceful.  They  believe  in  compromise. 
They  do  not  want  to  fight.  The  trouble  is  they 
won't  fight  long  enough  to  enable  some  strong 
leader  to  establish  a  permanent  national  govern- 
ment under  republican  form.  The  monarchy,  now 
overthrown,  was  probably  better  for  them,  al- 
though there  is  great  hope  in  the  Students'  move- 
ment to  discard  old  wasteful  customs — such  as 
elaborate  funerals  which  often  consume  a  man's 
entire  fortune  and  even  mortgage  the  future  of  his 
heirs — and  to  spread  education  over  the  land.  But 
with  three  hundred  millions  and  more  of  people  to 
reach,  the  task  seems  well  nigh  hopeless. 

The  Chinese  are  great  individualists  but  poor 
nationalists.  In  this  they  differ  from  the  Japanese 
who  are  just  the  reverse.  The  result  is  that  the 
Chinese  make  their  own  way,  as  individuals,  in  all 
countries  of  the  world,  always  growing  rich  by 
their  own  initiative  and  industry  but  failing  to 
build  up  a  strong  nation.  The  Japanese,  on  the 
other  hand,  build  up  a  great  nation  through  their 
solidarity  and  the  leadership  of  the  highly  edu- 
cated ruling  class. 

The  so-called  Chinese  problem  is  really  a  world 
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problem.  It  is  not  China's  problem  alone.  Great 
Britain  is  in  it,  and  Japan,  and  France,  and  Port- 
ugal, and  Russia,  and  Germany.  They  put  them- 
selves into  it  the  day  they  began  taking  Chinese 
territory  and  Chinese  concessions  of  natural 
wealth;  establishing  foreign  courts  over  which 
China  has  no  control ;  regulating  the  Chinese  cus- 
toms duties. 

And  now  the  United  States — although  she  has 
never  taken  a  foot  of  Chinese  soil — is  in  the  prob- 
lem too,  because  of  her  close  relations  with  the 
other  Powers  and  her  business  and  missionary  rela- 
tions with  China. 

Back  of  this  world  problem  is  China's  own  in- 
dustrial problem — low  wages,  long  work  days, 
child  labor,  sweat  shops  and  unsanitary  housing 
conditions.  We  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
investigating  this  situation,  but  since  my  return  I 
read  in  The  Christian  Century  what  Sherwood 
Eddy  says  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  and  it  may  be 
accepted  as  the  truth.  "This  is  what  I  found  in 
Shanghai,"  he  says:  "An  examination  of  wages, 
hours  and  conditions  revealed  the  most  appalling 
situation  found  in  the  whole  world  of  labor.  The 
twelve-hour  day  prevails  in  nearly  all  of  the  mod- 
ern factories.  The  work  day  in  the  primitive 
Chinese  industries  ranges  from  twelve  to  sixteen, 
and  in  some  cases  even  eighteen  hours,  seven  days 
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Main  Street,  Canton,  and  truly  so,  for  the  waterway  is  as  crowded 
and  as  much  a  '  'business  mart"  as  the  street  into  which  we  look  in 
the  background  of  this  picture.  In  fact,  land  and  waterways  are  so 
closely  knit  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  useful. 
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a  week.  In  many  silk  filatures  and  cotton  mills 
children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  are  work- 
ing. The  wages  of  these  children  run  from  three 
to  twelve  cents  a  day.  In  Shanghai  we  visited  a 
modern  cotton  mill  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. Here  girls  and  boys  from  seven  to  twelve 
years  of  age  are  working  twelve  hours  each  in  the 
day  and  night  shifts  and  receiving  eight  cents  a 
day.  Women  of  all  ages  are  earning  about  fifteen 
cents  for  twelve  hours'  work.  Common  laborers 
are  paid  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  cents,  while 
skilled  workers  receive  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents 
a  day.  Down  the  long  rows  of  machines  we  occa- 
sionally see  a  woman  who  has  fallen  asleep  before 
daybreak  over  her  work.  Here  and  there  babies 
are  asleep  on  piles  of  waste  or  playing  about  the 
machines  at  which  their  mothers  work  during  the 
long  night. 

"We  visited  the  dwellings  of  these  workers.  We 
found  one  room  ten  feet  square  with  ten  people 
living  in  it,  half  sleeping  during  the  day  and  half 
during  the  night  shift.  Here  is  one  shelf  serving 
as  a  home  for  six  people  with  just  room  enough  to 
lie  side  by  side.  One  man  is  dying  of  tuberculosis, 
coughing  day  and  night.  The  five  other  inmates 
are  packed  in  with  him  on  this  shelf,  which  rents 
for  $1.15  for  a  month." 

Now,  this  industrial  condition  within  has  existed 
OH 
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for  a  long  time  and  it  is  not  China's  fault  alone. 
There  is  much  foreign  capital  in  China  which  must 
have  profits.  The  foreign  pressure  from  without 
is  a  generation  old.  Why  does  China  begin  to  boil 
over  just  at  this  time? 

Well,  there  is  a  new  spirit  in  the  world  since  the 
great  war.  There  is  a  new  feeling  of  freedom. 
And  that  new  spirit  is  beginning  to  reach  into  the 
heart  of  China.  It  shows  itself  in  the  Students' 
movement.  It  shows  itself  in  the  labor  strikes,  in 
the  uprisings  in  the  cities  against  foreigners  and 
the  Christian  religion. 

No  one  can  foresee  the  outcome  of  this  unrest, 
which,  indeed,  is  world  wide  these  days.  China's 
problem,  while  perhaps  more  acute,  is  only  a 
phase  of  the  great  world  problem — which,  in  this 
age  of  fast  steamer,  faster  aeroplane,  instant 
radio,  motion  picture  education,  mechanical  aids 
in  industry  and  agriculture,  and  all  the  other  ad- 
vances of  science,  has  grown  to  be  not  merely  how 
the  people  of  one  land  may  live  and  work  happily 
together,  but  how  the  peoples  of  all  lands  may 
live  and  work  in  comity  and  with  justice  and  op- 
portunity to  all. 

Hong  Kong  and  Canton 

We  reach  Hong  Kong  after  a  tempestuous  two 
days'  run  from  Shanghai.    The  big  boat  cork- 
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screws  her  way  through  the  China  Sea,  ever  turbu- 
lent, day  and  night,  and  many  passengers  are  sea- 
sick. As  we  approach  Hong  Kong  the  boat  lists, 
as  she  turns  on  her  course,  like  a  motor  car  taking 
a  banked-up  turn.  Racks  are  on  the  tables  but 
bottles  fall  and  dishes  clatter.  Comparatively  few 
passengers  go  to  the  dining  room.  But  in  the 
morning  we  enter  the  beautiful  harbor  in  peace 
and  drop  anchor  amid  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
views  in  the  world.  For  Hong  Kong,  built  on  a 
hill  like  Gibraltar,  is  the  most  picturesque  port 
and  city  in  China. 

Canton 

We  who  go  to  Canton  are  immediately  whisked 
away  on  a  tender  to  the  river  boat  which  leaves 
at  9.15  A.  M.  for  the  long  ride  up  to  Canton.  The 
water  way  here  is  marvelous.  The  river  is  wider 
than  the  Hudson  and  deep  enough  for  the  Chinese 
Navy — such  as  it  is!  The  boat  is  rigged  with 
barbed  wire  and  patrolled  by  Indian  police,  to 
keep  away  the  bandits,  but  we  hardly  get  a  thrill. 
Somehow  it  all  seems  quite  safe.  Approaching 
Canton  we  see  water  buffalo  and  pagodas  along 
the  shore,  and  we  are  soon  among  a  sea  of  sampans 
on  which  a  floating  population  of  more  than 
100,000  are  born,  live  their  lives,  and  die.  These 
sampaners  seem  to  have  plenty  to  eat.    Food  is 
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always  in  evidence.  Even  the  goose  hangs  high 
in  the  basket  suspended  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  his 
long  neck  stretched  out  surveying  the  scene.  Chil- 
dren, of  course,  are  everywhere.  There  is  no  race 
suicide  in  the  Orient. 

These  boat  dwellers  make  a  little  money,  junk- 
ing things  across  and  up  and  down  the  river. 
But  as  the  boats  are  lashed  together,  fifty  to  one 
hundred  side  by  side,  one  wonders  how  the  inside 
ones  ever  get  out  of  the  pack.  The  sails  are  weird, 
patched-up,  dirty  affairs — almost  as  weird  as  the 
Chinese  Navy,  which  looks  like  a  lot  of  toy  boats 
with  wooden  guns.  We  saw  only  one  that  might 
do  much  harm — a  torpedo  boat. 

Ashore  at  Canton  we  are  met  by  a  band  of  yell- 
ing roughnecks  with  a  flotilla  of  sedan  chairs,  who 
soon  have  us  on  their  shoulders  toting  us  through 
the  amazing,  narrow,  dirty  but  picturesque  streets. 
The  Lady's  chair  darts  down  a  side  alley.  "Here, 
here,"  she  cries,  "take  me  back  to  the  party." 
With  gesture  and  noise,  if  not  in  words,  she  makes 
the  bearers  understand.  "Keep  me  with  that  man 
there,"  pointing  to  me.  And  you  couldn't  pry  our 
two  chairs  apart  after  that.  Flashing  eyes  speak 
louder  than  words! 

Masses  of  people  are  everywhere  as  we  go.  We 
pass  the  tide  of  humanity  coming  home  from  work. 
Streets  are  only  about  four  feet  wide  and  they  are 
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lined  with  shops,  back  of  which  the  people  live 
in  none  too  sanitary  quarters.  Workshops  are 
everywhere.  Jade  cutters.  Furniture  makers. 
Weavers.  Workers  of  jewelry.  Bright  Canton 
shawls  are  in  the  windows  of  the  shops.  Tourists 
are  eager  to  buy — but  prices  hold  firm.  Here  and 
there  is  a  maimed  beggar,  but  not  nearly  as  many 
beggars  as  in  old  Shanghai. 

Here  in  this  congested  city  live  two  million 
people.  A  few  streets  have  been  widened,  and 
along  the  river  front  large  buildings  are  going  up. 

Canton  is  the  hotbed  of  the  Chinese  revolution. 
Dr.  Sun-Yat-Sen,  now  dead,  President  of  the 
Southern  Chinese  Republic,  long  held  it  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  At  times  he  would  order  parts 
of  Canton  burned  and  blackened  areas  tell  the 
sequel. 

The  ride  back  to  Hong  Kong  on  the  boat  is  long 
and  tedious  and  we  are  a  tired  lot  as  we  reach  our 
ship  about  one  in  the  morning.  But  we  have  seen 
Canton,  have  come  through  the  bandit  country 
safely  and  are  repaid  for  the  hardship. 

Dr.  Tong,  from  the  Canton  Christian  College, 
told  us  how  he  and  thirty  others  were  recently  cap- 
tured by  bandits,  being  taken  from  the  college 
launch  and  held  for  ransom.  First  the  foreigners 
were  released  (the  bandits  are  chary  of  interna- 
tional complications),  then  the  women,  and  Dr. 
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Tong  was  sent  back  to  collect  $300  a  head  for  the 
Chinese  who  were  held.  But  a  reformed  bandit — 
now  a  friend  of  the  college — told  him  to  sit  tight 
and  not  pay.  He  sent  back  an  armed  guard  and 
rescued  the  party.  There  is  honor  among  brig- 
ands as  among  thieves! 

Bandit  attacks  on  the  river  steamers  are  usually 
inside  jobs.  The  bandits  ship  as  passengers,  con- 
cealing their  arms.  At  an  opportune  moment 
they  hold  up  the  boat.  Undoubtedly  many  of 
these  attacks  are  made  with  connivance  of  the 
local  authorities,  who  share  in  the  loot.  Here,  as 
in  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong,  the  banks  report  a 
great  influx  of  money  and  treasure,  not  only  from 
bandits  but  from  the  fighting  military  chieftains. 

It  is  all  very  thrilling  and  the  Lady  sums  up  our 
feelings:  "I'm  glad  I've  seen  Canton — but  never 
again!" 

Hong  Kong 

We  find  Hong  Kong  a  beautiful,  clean,  well- 
kept,  orderly  city.  Shops  are  everywhere  and  the 
merchants  are  more  easily  dealt  with  than  in  Can- 
ton— more  Anglicized,  although  they  will  not 
dicker  as  much  as  the  Canton  merchants.  Beauti- 
ful jade,  ivory,  carvings,  and  Canton  shawls  are 
plentiful. 
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The  ride  up  to  the  peak  on  the  funicular  reveals 
one  beautiful  vista  after  another  as  we  ascend 
above  the  city.  The  walk  around  the  cliffs  opens 
up  still  larger  views,  especially  of  the  noble  harbor 
in  which  I  counted  sixty-five  steamers.  The  drive 
— still  longer — around  the  cliffs  out  to  Repulse 
Bay  put  the  climax  to  our  enchantment.  This 
drive  compares  favorably  with  the  Corniche  drive 
at  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo,  and  the  Amalfi  drive  at 
Naples.  Yet  the  Kowloon  drive,  which  we  took 
on  the  following  day,  is  even  grander.  Kowloon 
is  on  the  mainland,  and  the  drive  reaches  out  some 
forty  to  fifty  miles,  through  plantations,  along  the 
sea  level  for  stretches,  then  high  up  on  the  cliffs 
and  down  through  valleys  which  nestle  below. 
This  drive  is  on  a  grander  scale  than  the  Repulse 
Bay — with  larger,  sweeping  vistas  of  sky  and  sea, 
rice-fields  and  vegetation,  green  and  brown,  gold 
and  blue. 

Most  of  the  mountains  in  China  are  totally  de- 
nuded. They  stand  stark  and  brown  and  gold  in 
the  glinting  sunlight.  The  roads  are  superb.  The 
story  is  that  Hong  Kong,  with  its  shipping  and 
trade,  is  so  wealthy  and  self-supporting  that  when 
the  local  authorities  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
their  money  they  build  roads  anywhere. 

The  Hotel  at  Repulse  Bay  nestles  at  the  apex 
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of  the  bay  in  a  beautiful  setting,  tropical  in  its 
architecture,  with  huge  arbors  of  Chinese  honey- 
suckle shading  the  walks.  Below  the  hotel  is  a 
fine  beach  where  the  people  come  to  bathe  in  the 
summer  time. 

The  British  in  Hong  Kong  swagger  around  in 
their  "shorts" — short  thin  white  or  tan  drawer-like 
pants,  short  golf  stockings  with  knees  bare,  and 
heavy  sweaters  or  coats. 

We  saw  Hong  Kong  in  the  best  time  of  the  year 
— November  to  February — the  other  months  being 
hot  and  humid  and  so  trying  that  while  white  men 
and  women  survive  the  climate  for  a  time,  their 
children  cannot,  and  they  are  usually  sent  back  to 
England  for  health  and  schooling.  This  breaks 
up  the  families  and  although  the  homes  are  beau- 
tiful, the  British  and  American  residents  cannot 
be  very  happy.  But  for  the  casual  traveler  Hong 
Kong  is  a  delightful  city  to  visit. 

"Well,  China  may  be  all  right,"  concludes  the 
Lady  as  we  sail  away.  "Hong  Kong  when  seen 
in  a  bird's  eye  view,  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
lovely.  The  hotel  at  Repulse  Bay  is  a  beautiful 
spot  The  Kowloon  drive  is  well  worth  taking. 
But  I  want  to  get  out — out!" 

Did  she  sense  the  riots  that  were  to  come  later — 
in  Shanghai,  Canton  and  other  cities?  A  woman's 
sixth  sense,  you  know,  is  intuition. 
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ing,  they  have  the  privacy  of  a  gold  fish,  but  unmindful,  they  live 
their  lives  as  apparently  unconcerned  as  do  ive,  the  onlookers.  Well 
out  in  the  harbor,  partly  hidden  by  the  Junk,  the  cruising  stea—- 
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Manila 

All  morning  we  have  been  sailing  past  the  coast 
of  the  outlying  Philippines  and  it  is  a  surprise  to 
realize  that  there  are  in  this  archipelago  3,144 
islands  of  which  1,095  are  habitable.  The  total 
area  is  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Somehow  we  Americans  throw  out  our  chests 
and  stand  a  little  more  erect  in  these  waters,  not 
alone  because  our  flag  is  flying  here  so  far  from 
home,  but  because  it  was  here  that  Admiral 
Dewey,  acting  under  instructions  from  Washing- 
ton, catapulted  the  United  States  into  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  We  are  in  them  physically,  morally, 
spiritually,  commercially.  Can  we  forever  hold 
aloof  politically? 

I  was  a  night  editor  on  Colonel  McClure's 
Philadelphia  Times  when  the  world  was  startled 
with  Dewey's  epoch-marking  victory  on  that  May 
day,  1898.  It  was  a  Sunday.  The  news  clicked  in 
over  the  telegraph  key  from  Madrid  because 
Dewey  had  no  cable  connections  and  (of  course, 
in  those  days)  no  radio. 

Let's  try  and  reconstruct  this  victory  as  we  sail 
into  the  harbor.  We  are  now  about  fifty  miles 
from  Manila,  passing  Subic  Bay  which  Dewey's 
squadron,  coming  from  Hong  Kong  as  we  have 
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come,  searched  for  the  enemy  in  the  dusk  of  Satur- 
day, April  30,  1898. 

Finding  no  enemy,  he  sailed  as  we  are  sailing 
straight  towards  Boca  Grande,  the  great  twelve 
mile  wide  mouth  of  Manila  Bay  in  the  center  of 
which  are  Corregidor  and  Caballos,  two  rocky 
islands  that  we  soon  see  dead  ahead.  It  is  11 
o'clock  at  night.  Dewey  knows  Corregidor  is 
fortified.  He  knows  the  Spanish  fleet  is  some- 
where within  the  harbor.  He  proceeds  cautiously 
under  cover  of  darkness,  with  all  lights  on  his 
ships  extinguished. 

Half  his  ships  pass  Corregidor  without  discov- 
ery. Then  a  few  sparks  from  the  funnel  of  one  of 
them  arrest  attention.  The  Spanish  fort  opens 
fire.  Dewey  replies  with  a  few  shots.  Then  his 
ships  remain  silent,  and  halt  unseen  where  they 
are  for  the  night.  There  may  be  mines  and  tor- 
pedos  ahead.  The  enemy  may  be  lying  in  wait- 
ing.   Caution ! 

In  Manila  the  officers  of  the  Spanish  forts  and 
fleet  are  gaily  dancing  at  a  great  ball.  No  enemy 
can  pass  Corregidor  and  Cavite  is  their  belief. 

With  the  dawn  of  Sunday  Dewey  perceives  that 
he  is  only  five  miles  from  Manila,  lying  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bay,  but  twenty-five  miles  from  the  en- 
trance. He  can  see  through  his  glasses  the  spires 
of  the  churches.    He  is  not  interested,  as  yet,  in 
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Manila.  He  must  first  find  and  destroy  the  Span- 
ish fleet.  Sweeping  the  horizon  south  of  Manila 
he  makes  out  the  enemy  lying  under  the  guns  of 
Cavite,  protecting  also  the  Spanish  arsenal  and 
navy  yard.  The  Spanish  fleet  opens  fire.  No  re- 
ply from  Dewey.  Onward  comes  the  enemy,  still 
firing.  When  they  are  within  proper  range 
Dewey  says  to  his  flagship's  captain:  "You  may 
fire  when  you  are  ready,  Gridley."  Gridley  fires. 
So  do  the  other  American  warships,  as  their  crews 
shout,  "Remember  the  Maine."  So  deadly  is  their 
range  that  within  two  hours  the  Spanish  Admiral's 
ship  is  sinking  and  others  are  disabled.  Then 
Dewey  orders,  "Cease  firing;  all  hands  to  break- 
fast," and  it  is  this  cessation  which  the  Spanish  Ad- 
miral mistakes  as  defeat — and  sends  an  exultant 
cable  to  Madrid. 

Breakfast  over,  Dewey  resumes  the  fight  at 
1 1. 1 5  and  within  another  hour  the  Spanish  flag 
is  hauled  down  from  Cavite,  1 1  Spanish  warships 
having  been  destroyed,  1,000  Spaniards  killed  and 
600  wounded.  Dewey's  loss?  In  his  own  words 
reported  from  Hong  Kong  May  8th,  the  earliest 
date  he  could  get  in  touch  with  Washington :  "My 
squadron  uninjured  and  only  a  few  men  slightly 
wounded." 

The  great  harbor  of  Manila,  125  miles  in  extent, 
is  peaceful  enough  today.    Only  a  few  small  war- 
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ships  and  the  governor-general's  yacht  are  to  be 
seen,  but  we  are  reminded  by  a  radio  message 
which  comes  from  a  colonel  that  the  United  States 
army  is  ensconced  in  Manila.  The  message  is  la- 
conic. One  word  only:  "Welcome."  But  later,  as 
Colonel  "Jack"  himself  comes  out  on  a  tender  to 
meet  us,  we  find  in  that  one  word  a  world  of  hos- 
pitality. 

So,  we  are  seeing  Manila  through  army  eyes  and 
those  of  the  army's  wives.  There  is  a  difference; 
quite  a  different  point  of  view. 

Generally  speaking  the  army  men  like  Manila; 
the  women  detest  it.  And  this  is  the  reason. 
Army  hours,  because  of  the  heat,  are  from  7.30  to 
1  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon  the  men  go  to  the 
links,  play  a  round  of  golf,  sit  and  sip  on  the  cool 
piazza  of  the  club,  reach  home  in  time  for  dinner 
— and  go  to  bed  at  9  or  10  o'clock  to  be  able  to  get 
up  early  the  next  day  for  the  7.30  opening  of  the 
office.  On  the  other  hand  the  women  do  not  get  up 
so  early;  or  if  they  do  they  find  the  morning  too 
long;  they  don't  regularly  play  golf;  instead,  they 
take  a  siesta  in  the  afternoon  and  then  want  to  stay 
up  late  in  the  night  for  social  pleasure.  Thus, 
there  is  a  clash,  but  the  men  usually  win :  "Army 
first,  my  dear,  I  must  keep  fit."  And  the  men  do 
keep  fit  even  in  the  hot  climate,  while  the  women, 
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unless  exercising,  fade  and  grow  anemic.  Living, 
too,  is  comparatively  cheap,  especially  in  the  way 
of  servants.  "I  have  four  servants  here,"  said  an 
officer,  "and  I  can  live  in  ease  and  comfort  on  my 
salary,  but  back  in  the  States  I  struggle  to  make 
ends  meet  even  in  a  small  apartment.  Look  at  my 
home  here."  We  did  look  at  it.  We  explored  it 
from  top  to  bottom.  We  lived  in  it.  And  we 
found  it  extraordinarily  comfortable — long  wide 
piazzas  on  two  sides,  big  living  and  dining  rooms, 
ceilings  twenty-five  feet  high  with  open  spaces 
aloft  in  the  walls  for  ventilation,  open  air  sleeping 
rooms — all  screened  against  mosquitoes  and  the 
dengue  fever. 

The  commanding  general  in  the  Philippines 
comes  to  dinner.  Other  officers  and  their  wives 
attend.  We  talk  of  everything  under  the  sun  ex- 
cept the  Philippine  problem.  To  them  there  is 
no  problem.  Just  go  ahead  and  carry  out  orders. 
Yet  General  Wood,  the  Governor-General,  must 
face  the  situation,  and  he  does  face  it  bravely.  So 
careful  must  he  be  in  his  entertainments  that  in 
giving  a  dinner  or  luncheon  he  invites  as  many 
Filipinos  as  white  people. 

From  observation  and  talks  we  learn  that  the 
agitation  for  independence  is  subsiding;  that  only 
a  small  clique  really  want  independence,  although 
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for  political  reasons  others  talk  in  favor  of  it. 
But  this  small  clique  makes  enough  trouble  to 
keep  Uncle  Sam  on  pins  and  needles.  Yet  even 
the  radicals  are  growing  fairer-minded.  Only  re- 
cently two  of  the  leaders  who  had  openly  criticised 
and  condemned  General  Wood  for  his  firm  stand, 
upon  return  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States  freely 
apologized  to  him  for  their  criticism,  saying  they 
were  now  convinced  of  the  sincere  purpose  of  the 
United  States  to  do  the  best  thing  for  the  natives 
at  all  times. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Filipino  people  real- 
ize that  they  are  not  yet  ready  for  independence, 
and  that  for  Uncle  Sam  to  withdraw  now  would 
only  set  them  to  fighting  among  themselves,  arous- 
ing tribe  antagonisms  and  leaving  them  eventually 
at  the  mercy  of  Japan,  who  would  seize  the  islands, 
the  Powers  permitting — realize  too,  that  their  new 
masters  would  not  be  as  altruistic  as  the  United 
States. 

The  Philippines  are  capable  of  great  develop- 
ment, being  rich  in  natural  resources  still  undevel- 
oped. As  a  strategic  point  and  naval  base  the 
islands  are  invaluable  to  the  United  States  and 
should  be  kept,  in  self-protection.  If  Japan  seizes 
them,  she  would  take  Guam  next,  and  then  reach 
down  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Singapore — 
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and  then  India  would  be  menaced.  Of  course,  to 
accomplish  this  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  with 
Russia  and  China  cooperating  anything  might 
eventually  happen.  However,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  China  would  overcome  her  hatred  for 
Japan  sufficiently  to  cooperate. 

Manila  is  clean,  well  laid  out,  a  city  of  which 
the  United  States  may  well  be  proud.  Fort  Mc- 
Kinley,  the  army  reservation,  is  in  a  beautiful  set- 
ting on  the  hills — healthy  and  efficient.  Fort 
Santiago,  army  administration  headquarters  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  is  not  so  comfortable,  being  the 
old  Spanish  fort  with  the  dungeons  still  intact. 

One  of  the  sights  that  no  world  traveler  misses 
is  Bilibid  Prison,  a  model  institution  of  its  kind, 
managed  entirely  by  Filipinos,  where  more  than 
2,000  inmates  make  beautiful  furniture,  and  daily 
go  through  a  setting-up  exercise  (to  keep  well) 
that  would  do  credit  to  West  Point. 

So  expert  do  these  furniture  makers  become  that 
a  certain  Chinese  merchant  in  Manila  forces  his 
workmen  to  break  the  law  and  thus  get  into  the 
prison,  where  they  learn  the  furniture  trade  at  the 
expense  of  Uncle  Sam,  then  return  and  make  rich 
their  Chinese  employer.  When  a  customer  says  to 
him  "The  Bilibid  furniture  is  better"  he  replies, 
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"but  my  workmen  have  all  been  trained  in 
Bilibid." 

In  the  evening  the  crowd  gathers  at  Santa  Anna, 
a  famous  dance  hall — probably  the  largest  in  the 
world— a  huge,  high-vaulted  structure  free  of  col- 
umns, where  literally  thousands  of  people  dance  at 
one  time.  The  vast  hall  is  divided — one  half  for 
whites,  one  half  for  others,  with  the  great  orchestra 
on  a  stage  between.  The  brown  people  are  not 
permitted  to  dance  on  the  space  reserved  for 
whites,  but  as  there  is  no  reverse  restriction,  the 
native  end  is  soon  a  weird,  whirling  mixture  of 
races,  especially  when  a  ship  is  in  port  and  the 
crew  comes  ashore.  Being  on  the  outskirts  of 
Manila,  Santa  Anna  is  gay  until  early  morning. 

Manila  is  rather  flat  and  hot,  but  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  Luzon  rises  Bagnia,  5,000  feet  high,  where 
open  grate  fires  burn  the  year  round,  and  here  re- 
pair the  white  people  when  heat  and  humidity 
begin  to  enervate  them. 

The  great  product  of  the  Philippines  is  hemp, 
but  the  cigar  and  cigarette  industry  is  tremendous, 
and  sugar,  rice  and  other  tropical  products  are 
largely  grown. 

Again — as  at  Honolulu — upon  departure  our 
ship  is  tied  to  the  wharf  by  streams  of  confetti,  the 
Constabulary  band  plays  (a  band  that  in  a  contest 
took  honors  next  to  Sousa's)  and  tears  come  to  our 
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The  Waterbuffalo,  slow,  deliberate,  an  object  of  perfect  fitness  to 
Manila  s  quiet  and  picturesque  streets,  for  none  other  than  its  plod- 
ding steps  seem  graceful  and  at  home  in  the  land  of  thatch,  blading 
sun  and  listlessness . 
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eyes  as  the  plaintive  Aloha  rises  in  chorus  from  the 
great  crowds  saying  good-bye. 

As  we  pass  from  the  harbor  the  sun  sets  behind 
the  city  in  a  great  bank  of  sombre  clouds,  making 
a  veritable  path  of  gold  direct  to  our  steamer.  Is 
the  pot  of  gold  in  Manila  for  some  one  to  find? 


Chapter  Four 
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Java  and  Borobudur 

A QUIET  sea  for  three  days,  moonlight,  lower- 
ing clouds,  a  little  rain,  soft  breezes,  and  we 
are  at  Batavia.  As  usual  we  sail  too  far  into  the 
harbor,  have  to  back  out  again  to  the  right  chan- 
nel, which  delays  our  docking  until  3  o'clock,  too 
late  to  motor  around  Batavia,  as  we  are  leaving 
at  3.50  for  Baendong,  about  2,000  feet  up  the 
mountains. 

A  picturesque  ride  through  terraced  rice  fields, 
past  forests  of  palms,  over  ravines  and  through 
tunnels  and  we  reach  Baendong  about  9  o'clock  for 
a  late  dinner,  excellently  served  in  the  first  Dutch 
hotel  we  have  encountered. 

Dutch  hotels  are  unlike  any  in  America.  The 
office  and  dining  room  are  in  a  separate  one-story 
building  at  the  head  of  the  courtyard.  Flanking 
on  either  side  are  two  other  two-story  buildings 
containing  the  bedrooms.  Each  bedroom  has  a 
piazza  in  front  and  a  splash  bath  and  shower  in  the 
rear.   Everything  is  made  of  stone  and  concrete — 
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walls,  floors,  baths.  Even  the  beds  are  as  hard  as 
stone — "To  keep  cool,"  the  Dutch  say,  "one  must 
sleep  on  a  hard  bed."  But  the  beds  are  wide — six 
feet — and  clean  and  canopied  with  mosquito  net- 
ting. The  ceilings  are  at  least  twelve  feet  high, 
keeping  the  rooms  cool.  With  the  two  hard  pil- 
lows is  a  third — the  "Dutch  wife" — to  put  between 
one's  knees.  A  great  idea — restful  and  cooling! 

We  go  to  bed  about  1 1.30  and  are  called  at  4,  to 
make  the  5.45  train.  Arising  in  the  dark  we  have 
a  splendid  view  of  the  Southern  Cross. 

In  our  train  before  sunrise  we  are  soon  passing 
through  an  entrancing  landscape.  Terrace  after 
terrace  of  rice  in  all  stages  of  cultivation,  from 
the  newly  planted  (in  water)  to  the  full  grown 
yellow  tufts  something  like  our  rye.  Where  there 
are  no  rice  fields  there  are  fields  of  sugar  cane, 
maize,  tapioca  and  vegetables.  In  Java  every 
square  foot  of  ground  is  cultivated,  even  up  to 
the  crest  of  the  mountains — the  low  mountains — 
and  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  rainfall  the  vege- 
tation is  luxuriant. 

In  the  distance  are  the  high  mountains  swim- 
ming in  early  morning  clouds.  In  the  valleys  lie 
the  silver-like  lakes  of  mist.  One  panorama  after 
another  unfolds  itself,  each  prettier  and  more 
luxuriant.  Round  the  mountains  we  pass  up  and 
down,  then  through  tunnels — everywhere  a  pic- 
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ture,  a  landscape,  as  though  planned  by  an  artist; 
yet  all  the  results  of  the  patient  labor  of  the  Java- 
nese to  till  their  wonderful  soil. 

For  four  hours  the  panorama  spreads  itself  be- 
fore our  eyes  like  a  huge  moving  picture.  Then 
we  run  into  level  country  and  after  hours  reach 
Djokjakarta,  whither  we  have  come  to  see  the  great 
Buddhist  temple — Borobudur. 

First  we  go  to  Pramhanan  to  see  the  Brahman 
temple,  impressive  with  its  carvings,  one  small  one 
of  which  (the  "Three  Graces,"  only  ij4  feet  x  3 
feet)  the  British  government  has  offered  $50,000 
for.  "No,"  replied  the  Dutch,  "if  it  is  worth 
$50,000  to  you  it  is  worth  as  much  to  us." 

Before  dinner  we  are  given  an  exhibition  of 
Javanese  drama  and  music — both  weird.  Deep 
toned  gongs  arranged  like  a  xylophone  make  the 
music,  fantastically  dressed  men,  some  dressed  as 
women,  give  the  weird  posturing  and  dancing. 
All  wear  masks — tragic,  humorous,  sinister.  The 
dancers  are  extremely  graceful  with  beautiful, 
lithe  bodies.  Later  we  also  see  the  marionette 
shadow  dances — like  Tony  Sarg's,  but  not  so 
amusing.  Of  course,  Sarg  got  his  idea  from  Java 
and  improved  upon  it. 

Torrents  of  rain  fall  all  night  long  and  as  it 
pounds  on  the  roof  we  dream  of  the  drama  "Rain" 
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as  played  by  Jeanne  Eagels — here  we  are  in  one  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands! 

Up  again  at  6  to  make  an  early  visit  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning  to  the  famous  Buddhist  temple, 
Borobudur,  built  about  850  A.  D.,  then  abandoned, 
overgrown  by  jungle,  lost,  rediscovered  and  un- 
covered— now  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  the 
world.  Shaken  by  earthquakes,  worn  away  by 
rains  and  moisture  and  baking  sun,  it  stands  today 
noble,  strange,  impressive.  It  is  built  like  a  pyra- 
mid, but  with  six  galleries  with  literally  miles  of 
carvings  all  around  these  galleries,  on  both  the 
outer  and  inner  sides.  Hundreds  of  Buddhas,  each 
in  its  stupa  (a  bell-shaped  shrine),  top  the  gal- 
leries. In  fact  the  whole  appearance  of  the  temple 
is  of  a  series  of  bells  or  beehives.  There  is  no  in- 
terior, the  structure  covering  a  hill  like  a  cone,  and 
all  the  symbolism  is  on  the  outside,  depicting  the 
life  of  Buddha  in  all  his  incarnations  from  Addhi 
Buddha,  the  perfect  abstract  being,  down  to  Gua- 
tama.  It  is  a  three  mile  walk  around  the  galleries. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  stupendous  size  of 
the  temple.  The  view  from  the  top  is  gorgeous, 
as  the  temple  is  superbly  located,  overlooking  on 
all  sides  the  low-lying  valley,  green  in  its  verdure 
with  the  blue  mountains  in  the  background.  One 
of  the  peaks  is  an  active  volcano,  still  smoking. 
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Fortunately,  after  the  all-night  rain,  the  day  is  cool, 
about  71  degrees,  and  we  enjoy  every  minute  of  it. 

Along  the  roadway — Borobudur  is  twenty-five 
miles  from  Djokjokarta — we  pass  village  after  vil- 
lage, with  streams  of  people  walking  to  and  fro 
between  home  and  market,  the  markets  being  in 
village  squares  filled  with  low  booths  covered  with 
fruit,  vegetables,  batik  cloths,  earthenware  and  all 
sorts  of  merchandise.  We  begin  to  realize  that 
thirty-five  million  people  inhabit  this  small  island. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visit  the  batik  factories, 
brass  factories,  fan  factories,  in  the  native  part  of 
Djokja.  The  bird  market  is  particularly  alluring. 
Later  we  see  the  palace  of  the  Sultan  of  Djokja 
and  the  old  water  palace  where  the  Sultan  lived 
years  ago  and  had  his  bed  over  a  running  stream 
to  keep  cool!  We  hear  weird  stories  of  his  doings, 
with  his  forty  concubines,  most  of  whom  he  would 
give  away  after  a  few  days'  experience  because  too 
expensive — and  with  the  gift  went  the  royal  um- 
brella, as  it  always  rains  in  Java! 

This  trip  from  Batavia  to  the  heart  of  Java — 
350  miles  each  way — is  long  and  fatiguing,  but 
both  the  Borobudur  temple  and  the  intimate  view 
of  native  life  well  repay  us. 

The  Javanese  are  a  clean,  well-built  (though 
small)  people,  always  happy  and  smiling.  The 
women  rank  well,  being  co-equal  with  the  men. 
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Marriages  and  divorces  are  frequent  and  children 
are  everywhere.  But  families  seem  to  hold  to- 
gether and  there  are  many  old  people.  The  Dutch 
offer  education  to  the  natives  but  they  "do  not  force 
it  down  their  throats,"  as  a  Hollander  explained, 
and  I  think  they  are  wise.  Surely  the  natives  are 
happy  and  contented  without  education.  Why 
change  them  into  malcontents,  which  a  little  educa- 
tion often  breeds? 

Batik  is  endless  work — waxing  the  cloth,  tracing 
the  designs,  washing,  rewaxing  and  tracing,  time 
and  again — and  in  the  end  the  cloth  looks  no  better 
than  a  cheap  print  from  Manchester  turned  out  by 
machinery.  But  the  natives  love  the  work,  will 
wear  no  other  cloth,  so  the  tireless  labor  goes  on. 
Both  men  and  women  wear  batik — a  short  skirt  and 
a  wrap-around  or  coat,  although  many  of  them  go 
naked  above  the  waist,  and  the  children  quite  nude. 
All  are  bare  of  feet  and  their  toes  spread  out  like  a 
hand,  being  almost  as  useful. 

Chinese  are  in  Java,  too,  lending  their  money  to 
the  natives  and  acquiring  their  land  when  unable 
to  pay.  So  common  is  this  that  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment has  now  opened  an  official  pawn-shop — and 
streams  of  people  are  there.  Chinese  own  many  of 
the  sugar  factories — one  who  recently  died  owning 
sixty.  Then  the  lawyers  wax  rich !  With  so  many 
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concubines  a  Chinese  estate  is  in  litigation  almost 
forever. 

The  natives  are  quite  tolerant  of  their  lot,  al- 
though occasionally  there  are  small  uprisings. 
Russia  has  sent  some  Bolshevists  into  Java,  but 
the  country  is  too  prosperous  and  the  people  too 
happy  for  fomentation.  We  saw  no  beggars,  no 
slums,  no  maimed,  no  diseased.  The  Dutch  con- 
trol is  autocratic,  but  they  use  the  native  sultans 
as  figureheads. 

In  Singapore  bazaars  are  everywhere,  in  the 
famous  Raffles  Hotel  and  on  High  Street,  where 
we  are  soon  shopping  in  the  Chinese,  Indian  and 
English  shops.  Most  of  us  load  up  with  Malacca 
canes,  but  prices  are  high.  Jewels  are  offered 
everywhere  but  one  who  bought  a  star  sapphire  for 
$70  found  later  upon  scratching  it  that  it  was 
loaded  paste — the  star  disappeared  when  the  un- 
seen wax  was  removed ! 

As  usual  in  the  East  the  Chinese  have  most  of 
the  shops,  and  their  fine  mansions  in  Singapore  be- 
token their  success.  In  the  evening  many  Chinese 
families  come  to  inspect  the  boat  and  they  are 
stately  in  form  and  dress  and  their  children  are 
lovely  and  clean. 

The  afternoon  drive  is  taken  in  a  deluge  of  rain, 
out  through  lovely  botanical  gardens  and  rubber 


.  .  .  but  so  easily  do  the  Javanese  fall  into  a  shy  smile,  and  so 
gaily  go  about  their  work  or  play,  that  one  may  suspect  the  goodness 
of  nature  in  this  tropic  belt  and  the  abundance  of  sunshine  leaves 
little  of  cares  and  worries ,  even  to  a  people  so  rigorously  controlled  by 
the  practical  and  business-developing  Dutch. 
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plantations,  over  a  splendid  road  some  twenty 
miles  to  a  rubber  factory,  which  smells  to 
Heaven!  Malays  and  Chinese  and  Hindus  are 
along  the  road  in  droves,  their  dark,  almost  naked 
bodies  glistening  in  the  sun  and  rain  and  perspira- 
tion— always  glistening.  Their  back  muscles  are 
superb — from  carrying  such  heavy  burdens  either 
on  their  heads  or  on  a  swinging  pole  over  their 
shoulders.  They  walk  splendidly  erect,  and  travel 
fast.  Oxen  carts  pass  frequently.  Sometimes  na- 
tives pull  the  carts.  Women  and  men  both  carry 
burdens — the  women  carrying  in  baskets  even  the 
stones  used  in  repairing  the  roads. 
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Chapter  Five 


magic  days  in  india 
Calcutta 

HE  low-lying  shores  of  Hooghley  River  lead 


our  steamer  to  Diamond  Harbor.  Why  it  is 
named  Diamond  no  one  seems  to  know.  It  is  a 
muddy,  shallow  waterway,  absolutely  without  at- 
traction. Our  big  boat  goes  up  the  Hooghley  only 
about  fifty  miles,  leaving  fifty  more  miles  to  Cal- 
cutta to  be  covered  by  flat-bottomed,  side-wheeled 
river  steamers  which  require  seven  hours  to  make 
the  run.  The  channel  is  treacherous,  changing 
almost  daily  with  the  tide  and  shifting  sands.  But 
the  river  trip  is  not  tedious,  as  the  air  is  warm  and 
balmy.  After  dark  we  have  some  exciting  mo- 
ments, as  small  boats  without  lights  occasionally 
cross  our  bow.  They  can  be  seen,  and  accidents 
averted,  only  by  our  searchlights,  which  constantly 
sweep  the  river  from  shore  to  shore.  Many  jute 
factories  are  passed  but  no  large  towns. 

In  Calcutta  we  visit  the  fort,  Gwalior  Memo- 
rial, government  buildings,  Victoria  Memorial, 
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marble  palace,  Jain  temple,  Zoological  Gardens 
and  burning  ghats. 

Victoria  Memorial  is  a  beautiful  structure  of 
marble  with  impressive  exhibits,  especially  the 
miniatures  on  ivory.  The  Zoo  gives  us  our  first 
glimpse  of  elephants,  tigers,  lions,  and  monkeys, 
which  some  travelers  expect  to  find  running  wild 
in  India. 

The  burning  ghats  are  our  first  taste  (or  smell) 
of  India's  crematories,  of  which  we  shall  see  more 
at  Benares — bodies  burned  in  the  open  on  wooden 
funeral  pyres — a  disgusting  spectacle.  Five  hun- 
dred bodies  a  week  are  burned  in  Calcutta. 

The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  memorializes  the 
Indian  Mutiny  of  1857,  when  146  British  were 
placed  in  a  cell  18x12  feet,  all  but  23  suffocating 
before  daybreak.  But  the  hole  is  disappointing,  as 
one  sees  only  a  black  concrete  floor  marking  the 
spot. 

Calcutta  is  well  laid  out,  with  wide  avenues  and 
streets,  somewhat  like  Paris,  with  a  fine  park  on 
the  outskirts  enclosing  the  Botanical  Gardens. 
There  are  no  teeming  crowds.  Where  the  million 
inhabitants  live  and  work  we  have  yet  to  see. 
There  are  few  beggars,  hardly  any  cripples,  and 
the  people  are  not  the  sombre  types  we  were  led  to 
expect.  They  seem  prosperous  and  happy.  Of 
course  their  bodies  are  gaunt  and  brown,  often 
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half  naked  and  always  bare  of  feet.  They  are 
clothed  mainly  in  a  winding  dirty  cotton  cloth — 
the  sari — both  men  and  women,  some  of  the  men 
working  in  the  sun  wearing  only  a  loin  cloth. 
Their  eyes,  however,  speak  of  centuries  of  hard- 
ship and  fanaticism,  and  the  eyes  even  of  the  chil- 
dren look  sad  and  old. 

Europeans  are  quite  numerous  in  Calcutta,  but 
the  climate  gives  their  faces  a  hard,  drawn  appear- 
ance. "Such  homely  men!"  says  the  Lady,  "they 
look  like  convicts."  "Perhaps  they  are,"  I  agree, 
"convicted  to  live  in  India."  "Well,  now  I'll  go 
up  to  my  own  cell,"  adds  the  Lady — "our  room  is 
like  in  a  jail,  and  the  beds  worse."  She  refers  to 
our  quarters  in  the  hotel,  which  are  the  worst  we 
have  yet  experienced.  Calcutta  needs  a  modern 
hotel — world  cruise  companies  are  threatening  to 
build  it,  but  they  are  afraid  of  the  company  which 
also  owns  the  hotel  at  Darjeeling.  "If  we  build 
here,"  they  say,  "the  hotel  at  Darjeeling  won't 
take  our  guests  there.  And  we  don't  want  to  build 
in  both  places." 

On  to  Darjeeling 

From  Calcutta  to  Darjeeling  we  travel  seven 
hours  in  the  night  over  a  standard  gauge  to  Parbat- 
ipur  where  we  are  routed  out  at  4  in  the  morning. 
Here  we  change  to  a  metre  gauge  and  ride  for 
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four  hours  more  to  Siliguri  where  the  climb  up  the 
mountain  on  a  narrow  gauge  begins — seven  hours 
to  go  fifty  miles.  We  climb  slowly  up  the  foothills 
and  picturesque  lower  ridges  of  the  Himalayas, 
7,400  feet  to  Ghum,  and  then  down  to  a  6,800  foot 
level  at  Darjeeling. 

This  mountain  railroad  was  built  as  long  ago  as 
1 86 1  and  cost  about  twelve  million  dollars,  but  it 
is  now  self-supporting.  From  tropical  to  tem- 
perate zone,  the  climb  winds  in  and  out  among 
forests  of  all  kinds  of  trees  from  palms,  bamboo, 
sal,  fig,  to  pines,  oaks  and  chestnuts.  It  is  mostly 
virgin  forest.  Here  and  there  on  the  higher  slopes 
are  tea  plantations,  where  the  boxwood-like  tea 
plants  on  terraces  look  like  formally  laid  out  gar- 
dens. There  is  so  much  scenery  that  one  actually 
tires  of  it.  It  is  almost  a  relief  to  find  the  upper 
stretches  hidden  by  a  dense  fog.  But  the  fog  be- 
gins to  make  us  apprehensive  as  to  seeing  Mount 
Everest. 

An  hour  before  reaching  the  summit  we  meet  a 
returning  train  of  tourists  to  Darjeeling.  "Did 
you  see  Everest?"  is  our  eager  question.  "Yes,  and 
we  went  through  a  fog  like  this  yesterday."  That 
remark  somewhat  relieves  our  anxiety. 

Arriving  at  Darjeeling  we  find  the  stars  shining. 
Here,  after  a  hasty  bath  and  a  good  dinner,  al- 
though in  a  cold  hotel,  we  witness  the  famous  Thi- 
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betan  Devil  Dance,  a  weird  performance  with 
fierce  masks,  contortions,  posturing,  dancing  and 
buffoonery,  with  dragons  and  birds  acted  by  men 
in  costumes  that  would  make  a  hit  in  a  Philadel- 
phia Mummers'  Parade  on  New  Year's  Day. 

"You  will  be  called  at  2  A.  M.  for  the  trip  up 
Tiger  Hill  to  see  the  sunrise  on  the  Himalayas," 
we  are  told  and  then  sent  to  bed.  The  hotel  is  as 
cold  as  its  name — Everest — being  heated  only  by 
small  grate  fires  and  a  few  electric  heaters. 
"Twice  as  cold  indoors  as  outside,"  says  the  Lady. 
Before  going  to  bed  we  put  on  sweaters  and  golf 
stockings,  our  nightclothes  and  bathrobes,  crawl 
under  three  blankets — and  still  we  are  cold!  But 
we  survive  the  night  and  the  next  morning  we  are 
repaid  for  all  the  hardship  and  discomfort. 

Sunrise  on  Tiger  Hill 

The  gods  are  propitious.  There  it  looms,  in  the 
gray  dawn,  above  the  fog.  A  silver  etching  on  a 
glowing  blue  sky.  The  view  we  had  come  ten 
thousand  miles  to  see.  The  jagged  ice-bound  cap- 
stones on  the  roof  of  the  world — topping  the  Him- 
alayas  near  Darjeeling. 

We  are  standing  on  Tiger  Hill,  8,615  feet  high. 
Below  to  the  north  is  a  swimming  sea  of  clouds 
blown  in  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  To  the  still 
sleeping  village  below,  if  anyone  were  awake  to 
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see  them,  sombre  black  clouds  (we  know,  because 
we  came  through  them  yesterday  in  our  ride  up 
from  Siliguri),  but  to  us  now  high  above  in  the 
soft  early  light,  an  ocean  of  snowy  froth  and  foam. 
Already  in  the  East  rosy  hues  herald  the  coming  of 
the  new  day.  We  have  arrived  just  in  time  for  the 
grandest  view  in  the  world. 

The  thrill  begins  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A 
knock  at  the  door.  Opening  of  sleepy  eyes.  Peer- 
ing through  the  window  to  see  if  the  stars  are  shin- 
ing. A  hurried  breakfast.  Out  into  the  cold, 
snuggled  in  sweaters  and  coats  and  blankets.  Into 
rickshaws  .  .  .  the  climb  begins. 

Lusty  Mongolians  from  Thibet,  just  across  the 
border,  two  men  in  front  and  two  behind,  all 
swathed  in  furred  caps,  begin  to  pull  and  push  us 
up  the  narrow  zig-zag  paths  that  lift  us  quickly 
above  the  lights  of  the  town.  It  is  pitch  dark, 
save  for  the  myriad  starred  canopy  that  seems  to 
enfold  us  in  its  embrace  as  we  rise  higher  and 
higher.  There  is  no  moon.  We  can  see  only  a  few 
steps  ahead.  But — faithful  courier — a  little  white 
dog  patters  along  showing  the  path.  Below  is  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  of  those  who  elect  to  ride.  Just 
before  us  the  dhandies  (sedan  chairs)  with  the 
timid  or  luxury-loving  ladies  nestling  against  soft 
cushions  gently  swaying  as  the  bearers  keep  step. 
Around  us  a  ceaseless  clatter  of  raucous  voices  in 
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strange  dialects.  Soon  the  wheezes  begin,  and  the 
hoarse  coughs,  sometimes  real  but  often  more 
feigned  to  excite  sympathy — and  backsheesh — as 
the  men  pull  and  push  and  carry  their  burdens. 
Occasionally  a  hearty  laugh  and  a  burst  of  song. 

We  skirt  great  forests,  almost  as  black  as  night. 
We  peer  cautiously  down  deep  ravines,  lighter 
than  the  forests,  as  we  overhang  the  edge  of  the 
cliffs.  Then,  throwing  fear  to  the  winds,  we  lean 
back  contentedly  and  let  our  imaginations  rise  to 
the  stars  above.  Ghostly  trees,  grim  sentinels  of 
the  night,  pass  and  pass.  Some  of  them  assume 
animal  shapes  as  we  approach — here  an  elephant, 
there  a  lion,  just  ahead  a  parrot — only  to  lose 
their  enchanted  forms  as  we  draw  near.  Now  we 
pass  a  still  village,  light  peeping  between  the 
closed  shutters  of  dingy  huts.  But  no  signs  of  life 
anywhere  except  in  our  own  cavalcade.  Two 
hours  of  this  tortuous,  mysterious,  exhilarating 
climb.  Suddenly  we  reach  a  clearing.  The  stars 
begin  to  fade.  Only  the  great  luminous  Star  of  the 
East  beckons  us  on.  "Is  the  moon  rising,"  we  ask, 
since  the  night  seems  suddenly  to  be  disappearing, 
"or  can  it  be  the  sun,  so  soon?"  .  .  .  "Shall  we  be 
too  late?"  A  shrouded  horseman  appears. 
"Hurry,"  he  says,  "we  should  be  on  Tiger  Hill 
now."  The  men  speed  up.  Now  we  are  at  the  last 
steep  climb — too  steep  for  rickshaws.    "Walk  or 
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ride  the  horses"  is  the  hasty  summons.  We  leap 
to  a  pony's  back,  clatter  up  the  last  incline — we  are 
there — in  time! 

And  now  the  silver  etching  on  the  glowing  blue 
sky! 

It  is  KINCHENJUNGA,  28,146  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  next  to  Everest  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  world.  A  sharply  serrated  peak,  naked  granite 
where  it  fairly  pierces  the  sky,  ice-bound  a  little 
below,  glistening  pearly  white.  Flanked  by 
KABUM,  24,015  feet  high,  and  JANNU,  25,300 
feet  high.  Towards  the  southeast  seventeen  other 
lesser  peaks,  but  all  over  15,000  feet,  slumber  still 
gray,  just  before  the  sunrise. 

We  mount  the  look-out  tower.  The  East  glows 
with  more  vivid  pink  and  rose,  the  range  of  snow- 
capped peaks  to  the  north,  a  hundred  miles  away, 
grows  whiter  and  whiter. 

There!  The  sun  has  reached  old  Kinchenjunga! 
Its  alabaster  pyramid  top  is  bathed  in  soft  pink. 
Another  and  another  peak  is  touched  with  the 
brush  of  the  Great  Painter.  Soon  they  all  glow 
with  a  living  pinkish  fire  that,  through  binoculars, 
seems  gaseous  in  substance,  so  luminous  and  ether- 
eal is  the  hue.  And  now  the  sun  reaches  Tiger 
Hill  and  rises,  a  great  gold  and  orange  ball,  that 
on  the  horizon  may  be  gazed  at  directly  until  the 
great  orb  rises  clear  above  the  landscape. 
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All  eyes  are  now  to  the  far  north,  searching  for 
Everest.  "There  it  is!"— "No,  that  is  a  cloud."— 
"I'm  sure  I  saw  it." — "No,  look  a  little  more  to  the 
right,  just  above  the  Singalela  range  to  the  right  of 
the  middle  peak  of  the  'Three  Sisters.'  "  "You 
are  looking  too  high,  Everest  is  146  miles  away 
and  does  not  appear  as  high  as  the  peaks  close  at 
hand." — "There  it  is!"  We  are  sure  this  time — a 
sharp-angled  pyramid  between  two  other  peaks — 
and  then  all  of  us  see  Mount  Everest  with  glasses 
and  with  naked  eyes.  Of  course  it  is  not  so  majes- 
tic as  old  Kinchenjunga  which  is  only  forty-five 
miles  distant,  but  the  vision  is  satisfactory  because 
we  have  come  ten  thousand  miles  to  see  the  high- 
est peak  on  earth — the  top  of  the  world — and  we 
have  seen  it,  we  have  seen  it!  Yes,  the  gods  are 
propitious. 

The  way  down  Tiger  Hill  to  Darjeeling  is  an 
anti-climax.  Part  way  down  we  are  enveloped  in 
a  cold  fog,  and  then  we  begin  to  realize  how  for- 
tunate we  are.  One  who  before  had  stood  on  Tiger 
Hill  five  times  in  five  years  and  who,  against  all 
odds,  had  seen  Everest  at  sunrise  each  time  (often 
clouds  obscure  the  view,  and  people  who  have 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  have  to  go  away  dis- 
appointed) said,  "This  is  the  greatest  view  of  the 
pink-suffused  Himalayas  at  sunrise  I  have  ever 
seen."   So,  let  us  thank,  not  the  gods,  but  the  one 
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Great  God,  Who  has  given  us  this  wonderful  uni- 
verse for  our  happiness  and  Who  has  given  us, 
above  all  other  gifts,  eyes  to  see  and  souls  to  appre- 
ciate and  understand  the  glories  thereof. 

Benares — the  Holy  City 

Back  over  the  same  route  to  Calcutta  and  then 
overnight  to  Benares,  where  we  are  again  up  be- 
fore daybreak  to  view  from  the  river  the  bathing 
and  burning  ghats.  "It  seems  to  me,"  says  the 
Lady,  "all  we  do  on  this  trip  is  to  get  up  and  see 
the  sun  rise!" 

As  Benares  is  the  holy  city  of  India  these  ghats 
are  the  holiest  of  all,  although  ghats  are  to  be 
found  in  every  locality  in  India.  Ghats  means 
steps,  and  bathing  ghats  are  the  stone  steps  along 
the  Ganges,  where  people  bathe  as  a  religious  cere- 
mony. Burning  ghats  are  the  steps  along  the  river 
where  dead  bodies  are  burned.  To  die  in  Benares 
is  to  go  direct  to  Heaven,  so  people  approaching 
death  come  to  Benares  to  die,  and  of  course  the 
burning  ghats  are  kept  busy.  The  bodies  of  priests 
and  those  diseased,  as  with  smallpox  and  leprosy, 
are  not  burned,  but  are  thrown  at  once  into  the 
Ganges.  The  bodies  of  the  rich  are  entirely  con- 
sumed. The  bodies  of  the  poor  are  merely 
scorched  and  then  thrown  into  the  river — saves 
money. 
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The  most  holy  time  of  all  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges 
is  during  the  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  when  a  mil- 
lion people  (so  they  say)  assemble  in  Benares. 
Other  festivals  draw  at  times  a  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims.  We  saw  many  thousands,  and  the  sight 
was  rich  in  color.  Brilliant-hued  saris  and  wraps 
were  everywhere — red,  purple,  orange,  many 
shades  of  blue,  yellow,  lavender — every  tint. 
Flashing  in  the  morning  sun  rising  higher  across 
the  river,  the  scene  was  a  panorama  that,  shown  on 
the  screen  in  colored  slides  and  in  motion  pictures, 
is  always  thought  to  be  over-colored  and  exag- 
gerated ;  but  nothing  could  overpaint  this  picture. 

At  first  the  view  is  disappointing.  One  expects 
larger  areas  of  ghats,  more  people,  and  especially 
a  filthy  river  and  noxious  smells.  The  water  is  a 
dark  green  and  although  the  city  sewers  empty  into 
it,  does  not  look  dirty — nothing  like  as  repellent  as 
the  muddy  Hooghley  River  at  Calcutta  or  the  yel- 
low Whangpoo  River  at  Shanghai.  And  there 
are  no  smells — perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  there  were 
no  smells  when  we  were  there ;  what  exists  under 
the  broiling  sun  of  midsummer,  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  come  to  bathe  on  a  festival  day,  I  can- 
not say. 

"Well,  I  can  say,"  exclaims  the  Lady.  "It's  dis- 
gusting enough  now.  It's  awful.  What  it  must 
be  when  the  ghats  are  crowded  and  the  heat  at  100 
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degrees  I'd  hate  to  think.  It  makes  me  cold,  even 
in  this  heat,  to  imagine  it.  Our  sight-seeing  in  In- 
dia is  mostly  seeing  dreadful  things.  It  all  seems 
so  hopeless."  And  so  it  is.  But  there  is  the  other 
side,  too.   The  romantic  side.   The  religious  side. 

Only  those  professing  a  Hindu  religion  bathe  in 
the  Ganges,  never  a  Mohammedan,  and  although 
the  bathing  is  mixed  the  people  are  very  modest  in 
their  ablutions — nothing  to  equal  the  exposure  at 
Ostend  or  Miami.  True  the  men  wear  only  a  loin 
cloth,  and  not  always  that,  but  their  brown  bodies 
never  offend  when  unclothed.  The  women  wear 
their  sari  into  the  water  and  although  it  clings 
when  wet  it  is  always  modest.  Usually  the  bathers 
walk  into  the  water,  throw  some  of  it  over  their 
heads,  then  bathe  and  wash  their  faces  and  hair 
and  then  plunge  three  or  four  times.  The  ortho- 
dox never  use  soap.  Others  use  soap  in  powder 
form.  Retiring  from  the  water  they  dry  their 
skins  under  the  sun  and  change  discreetly  to  clean 
garments,  washing  the  old.  Priests  and  those  par- 
ticularly religious  mutter  prayers  before  or  during 
bathing,  always  looking  towards  the  sun.  The 
bodies  of  most  of  the  bathers  are  beautiful.  Few 
are  deformed.  Very  few  are  fat  and  unlovely. 
Some  Yogis  were  going  through  their  exercises 
along  the  ghats  as  we  passed  and  they  were  supple 
and  athletic.   They  were  doing  the  dip — stretch- 
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ing  their  bodies  on  toes  and  hands  and  bending  it 
downward  in  a  beautiful  arc.  There  are  dandies 
everywhere  it  seems,  even  along  the  sacred  Ganges, 
for  after  bathing  some  young  men  were  having 
their  bodies  massaged  with  oil,  their  faces  shaven, 
their  nails  manicured,  and  most  surprising  of  all 
in  this  country,  where  most  people  go  bare  of  foot 
— they  were  being  pedicured!  Each  toe  received 
careful  attention  and  the  toes  on  some  of  the 
women  were  colored  pink  around  the  nails.  Van- 
ity, oh,  vanity,  dost  thou  not  know  that  to  come  to 
Benares  is  to  die  and  not  to  live!  And  apropos  of 
dying,  one  sick  lady  expecting  death  any  moment, 
came  here  twenty  years  ago  to  die.  She  lives  to 
this  day. 

Only  the  west  bank  of  the  Ganges  at  the  ghats 
is  sacred.  The  exactly  opposite  side  is  cursed.  To 
die  on  the  eastern  side  is  to  be  born  again  into  an 
animal — and  scarcely  a  person  will  be  seen  at  any 
time  on  the  eastern  bank;  nor  are  any  buildings 
there,  although  the  west  bank  is  crowded  with 
temples,  residences  and  other  buildings.  The 
Maharajah's  palace  is  on  the  eastern  shore  but  be- 
yond the  cursed  spot,  and  whenever  slightly  indis- 
posed he  comes  to  his  guest  house  on  the  western 
bank,  so  that  if  he  is  to  die  he  will  die  in  Benares. 

The  heads  of  many  of  the  men  are  shaved,  ex- 
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cept  a  little  bunch  of  hair  on  the  crown  which 
forms  a  small  queue. 

"Why  that  tuft  of  hair?" 

"So  they  may  be  pulled  into  heaven." 

To  die  in  Benares  is  to  go  into  Nirvana,  whence 
there  are  no  more  transmigrations  of  the  soul,  no 
more  hardships  and  suffering,  only  the  everlasting 
ecstasy  of  Nirvana. 

As  usual  sacred  cows  are  everywhere,  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  paths,  walking  over  the  ghats, 
poking  their  noses  into  the  niches  used  by  the 
priests,  bespattering  everything  with  filth.  Goats 
are  numerous,  mangy  dogs,  pigeons  by  the  thou- 
sands, gulls,  a  few  flocks  of  wild  geese,  crows,  and 
crows,  and  crows,  and  a  few  minah  birds.  But  no 
vultures ! 

A  few  beggars  line  the  way  as  we  walk  on  foot 
along  the  ghats,  but  they  are  not  loathsome,  most 
of  them  being  fairly  healthy,  and  they  are  not 
persistent. 

At  the  Jain  Temple  in  Benares  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  find  that  the  Headmaster  of  the  school 
for  boys  taking  religious  instructions  for  priest- 
hood can  talk  English,  and  he  is  gracious  enough 
to  explain  in  simple  words  the  Jain  belief. 

"We  believe  in  the  soul,"  he  says. 

"The  soul  is  a  substance.  In  its  purity  it  has 
form,  but  this  cannot  be  seen  with  material  eyes." 
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"When  the  soul  becomes  purified,  it  becomes 
a  god.  Therefore  Jains  believe  not  in  one  god  but 
in  many  gods — each  soul  can  become  a  god.  But 
twenty-four  chief  gods  are  recognized." 

"How  can  the  soul  be  purified?" 

"Through  right  faith,  right  knowledge,  right 
conduct." 

"Right  faith  is  seeing  and  knowing  things  as 
they  are"— TRUTH— PRINCIPLE. 

"Right  knowledge  is  knowing  the  details  of 
things"— SCIENCE— ANALYSIS  and  SYN- 
THESIS. 

"Right  conduct  consists  of  these  principles: 

"i.  Getting  rid  of  worldly  desires. 

"2.  Getting  rid  of  family  ties — the  Christ  in- 
junction to  his  disciples  to  leave  even  thy  father 
and  thy  mother  and  follow  me. 

"3.  Harm  no  living  creature — the  Jains  will 
eat  no  animal  food,  will  kill  or  harm  no  animal, 
not  even  a  fly;  they  carry  this  to  such  an  extreme 
that  the  most  orthodox  has  someone  sweep  before 
him  as  he  walks,  so  that  he  may  not  inadvertently 
step  on  an  insect,  but  most  of  the  Jain  priests  and 
students  are  not  so  orthodox  as  this. 

"4.  Do  good  unto  others.   Help  other  souls. 

"5.  To  reach  complete  purification  one  sect  of 
the  Jains  believes  one  must  retreat  from  all  human 
associations,  as  into  the  wilderness,  go  entirely 
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Benares,    The  Temples  in  the  glow  of  the  rising  sun — praying,  the 
devotees  walk  into  the  sacred  waters  for  a  cleansing  and  purifying  of 
both  body  and  soul. 
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naked  and  meditate.  Then  at  death  the  soul  be- 
comes a  pure  god  and  has  no  further  reincarna- 
tion. Otherwise  the  soul  has  a  continued  reincar- 
nation until  it  becomes  pure." 

"Where  does  the  soul  come  from?" 

"It  always  existed." 

"In  every  life  there  is  a  god-head,  the  soul." 

"God  power,  or  the  power  innate  in  the  soul  to 
become  a  god,  is  within  every  individual." 

"When  the  soul  reaches  complete  purification 
and  becomes  a  god  it  still  retains  its  individuality." 

Jainism,  the  priest  is  proud  to  say,  antedated 
Buddhism. 

Asked  who  created  the  world  he  replies:  "It  ex- 
isted always,  from  time  immemorial ;  the  universe 
has  no  beginning  and  no  end.  The  soul  is  without 
beginning  and  without  end;  life  is  everlasting; 
substance  cannot  be  destroyed;  it  cannot  die." 

But  he  does  not  explain  what  relation  the  soul 
has  to  the  material  world,  except  to  say  that  to  be- 
come pure  the  soul  must  rid  itself  of  all  earthly 
beguilements. 

The  young  men  training  for  priesthood  are  a 
fine  type  of  manhood.  They  have  splendid  bodies, 
but  more  than  this  they  have  spiritual  eyes  and 
illumined  faces — eyes  that  fairly  shine  with  an 
inner  light  as  the  students  help  their  priests  to  ex- 
pound the  doctrine  in  which  they  believe.  They 
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take  Yogi  exercise.  They  live  in  the  school  room, 
at  one  side  beds  on  the  floor,  and  on  the  other 
desks  at  which  they  sit,  Buddha  fashion.  They 
live  simply  and  poorly,  the  priest  explains,  be- 
cause they  are  supported  by  the  church. 

Both  the  priest  and  students  are  as  interested  in 
our  interest  as  we  are  in  them.  They  seem  proud 
to  have  us  ask  questions  and  listen  to  their  answers. 

The  temple  has  a  wonderful  location  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  with  a  splendid  view  from 
the  terrace,  overlooking  the  river  and  city,  a  view 
which  was  at  its  loveliest  when  we  were  there  just 
at  sunset.  But  the  building  itself  is  a  ramshackle 
one,  with  low  dark  entrance,  the  schoolroom  being 
the  one  cheerful  and  comfortable  room  in  the 
temple.  Monkeys  are  climbing  over  the  outer 
walls  and  roofs  and  as  we  enter  through  narrow 
alleys  by  the  back  way  we  are  not  prepared  for 
the  pleasure  we  unexpectedly  receive  by  our  talk. 
Verily  the  Truth  is  found  where  least  expected, 
and  it  comes  disguised  in  rough  raiment. 

Searching  in  Benares  for  books  on  India,  I  am 
met  by  a  fine  looking  Hindu  who  says,  "The  books 
of  Benares  are  her  buildings  and  her  industries." 

"But  Hindu  philosophy  and  religion?"  I  ask. 

"Ah!  You  find  them  in  the  minds  of  the  pun- 
dits." 
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"Surely  they  must  be  written  down  somewhere." 
"Yes,  but  in  Sanskrit." 

But  scholars  of  Sanskrit  have  given  to  the  world 
its  revelations  and  there  are,  of  course,  endless 
books  in  English  on  Hindu  philosophies  and  reli- 
gions. I  find  one  of  these  books — new  to  me — at 
Delhi:  Radhakrishnan's  "Indian  Philosophy." 
Radhakrishnan  is  King  George  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  the  University  of  Calcutta,  and  his  work, 
published  in  1923,  gives  an  exhaustive  study  not 
only  of  Jainism,  but  of  the  other  Hindu  religions. 

"The  Jain  physics,"  he  says,  "has  for  its  chief 
principle  the  atomic  structure  of  the  universe. 
The  physical  objects  apprehended  by  senses  consist 
of  atoms.  .  .  .  An  atom  has  no  points,  beginning, 
middle  or  end.  It  is  infinitesimal,  eternal  and  ulti- 
mate. It  is  neither  created  nor  destroyed.  .  .  . 
Material  things  are  produced  by  the  combination 
of  atoms  which  are  subject  to  mutual  attraction. 
.  .  .  The  changes  of  the  physical  universe  are 
traced  to  atomic  disintegration  or  aggregation. 

"Different  from  matter  and  material  things," 
he  explains,  "are  souls,  jivas  (literally,  lives)  .  .  . 
jiva  denotes  life,  vitality,  soul  and  conscious- 
ness, living  experience,  which  is  so  utterly  un- 
like the  physical  things  of  the  outer  world.  .  .  . 
The  soul  persists  throughout  all  changes  and  is  not 
a  product  of  the  body.  The  Jains  admit  that  there 
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is  no  creation  of  a  new  substance  or  destruction  of 
the  old.  It  is  only  a  fusion  of  elements  in  a  new 
form.  The  jivas  are  many,  but  are  alike  eternal. 
.  .  .  Everything  from  the  solar  system  to  the  dew- 
drop  has  a  soul,  and  not  merely  men  and  animals. 
There  are  elemental  souls  (e.  g.  earth  souls,  fire 
souls),  which  live  and  die  and  are  born  again  in 
the  same  or  other  elemental  bodies.  .  .  .  There 
are  souls  even  in  inorganic  objects,  like  metals  and 
stones.  .  .  .  The  jiva  is  characterized  by  knowl- 
edge, and  though  it  has  no  form,  is  yet  an  agent  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  karma  and  possessing  the  same 
extent  of  the  body.  It  undergoes  real  changes, 
otherwise  it  cannot  be  a  causal  agent.  It  is  .  .  . 
the  material  cause  of  .  .  .  thoughts,  while  karmic 
matter  is  the  .  .  .  determining  cause.  .  .  .  Birth 
and  death  are  only  .  .  .  modifications  of  the  soul. 
.  .  .  Consciousness  is  a  reality  independent  of 
matter  and  in  no  sense  its  product.  It  is  eternal, 
with  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Only  compounds 
break  up  and  are  annihilated." 

Karma  is  described  by  Radhakrishnan  as  a  "sub- 
stantive force,  matter  in  a  subtle  form  .  .  .  the 
kind  of  matter  fit  to  manifest  karma  fills  all  cos- 
mic space.  It  has  the  peculiar  property  of  devel- 
oping the  effects  of  merit  and  demerit.  The  soul 
by  its  commerce  with  the  outer  world  becomes 
literally  permeated  with  the  particles  of  subtle 
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matter.  These  become  karma  and  build  up  a  spe- 
cial body  .  .  .  which  does  not  leave  the  soul  till 
its  final  emancipation.  .  .  .  Karma  works  in  such 
a  way  that  every  change  which  takes  place  leaves 
a  mark  which  is  retained  and  built  into  the  organ- 
ism to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  future  action." 

Explaining  further  that  in  the  Jain  religion 
"though  there  is  no  such  being  distinct  from  the 
world  called  God,  yet  certain  of  the  elements  of 
the  world  when  properly  developed  obtain  deifica- 
tion— the  arhats,  the  supreme  lords,  the  omniscient 
souls  who  have  overcome  all  faults.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  divine  creative  spirit.  .  .  .  God  is  only  the 
highest,  noblest  and  fullest  manifestation  of  the 
powers  which  lie  latent  in  the  soul  of  man.  All 
perfect  men  are  divine,  and  there  is  no  rank  among 
them,  since  all  are  equal.  .  .  .  The  life  of  a  god 
in  heaven  is  one  of  the  forms  that  a  soul  might  as- 
sume by  the  accumulation  of  merit.  When  the 
merit  is  exhausted,  that  life  passes  away.  Gods  are 
only  embodied  souls  like  men  and  animals,  differ- 
ent from  them  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.  The 
greater  power  and  perfection  belonging  to  the 
divine  body  and  organism  are  the  rewards  of  the 
good  deeds  of  a  former  life.  The  liberated  souls 
are  above  the  gods.  They  are  never  born  again. 
.  .  .  Nirvana  or  deliverance  is  'not  annihilation 
of  the  soul,  but  its  entry  into  a  blessedness  that 
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has  no  end.  It  is  an  escape  from  the  body,  though 
not  from  existence." 

According  to  the  Jain  philosophy  "the  whole 
universe  of  being,  consisting  of  mental  and  mate- 
rial factors,  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  under- 
going an  infinite  number  of  revolutions  produced 
by  the  powers  of  nature  without  the  intervention 
of  any  eternal  divinity.  The  diversities  of  the 
world  are  traced  to  the  five  cooperating  conditions 
of  time,  nature,  necessity,  activity  and  desire  to  be 
and  act.  The  seed  may  be  instinct  with  powers, 
but  before  it  grows  into  a  tree  it  must  have  the  help 
of  the  time  or  season,  natural  environment  and  the 
act  of  its  being  placed  in  the  soil.  Its  own  nature 
determines  the  kind  of  tree  into  which  it  grows." 

The  right  faith  which  the  Jain  priest  expounded 
to  us  in  Benares  as  "seeing  and  knowing  things  as 
they  are,"  and  the  right  knowledge  which  he  said 
is  "knowing  the  details  of  things,"  is  described  by 
Radhakrishnan  under  the  one  head  of  knowledge 
which  he  says  (in  the  Jain  philosophy)  "is  of  two 
forms :  knowledge  of  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself,  and 
knowledge  of  a  thing  in  its  relation."  And  he  ex- 
plains further:  "the  Jains  admit  five  kinds  of 
knowledge:  (i)  ordinary  cognition,  obtained  by 
normal  means  of  sense  perception,  including  .  .  . 
remembrance  .  .  .  and  recognition;  .  .  .  induc- 
tion based  on  observation,  deductive  reasoning; 
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(2)  knowledge  derived  through  signs,  symbols  or 
words  (knowledge  by  description)  ;  (3)  direct 
knowledge  of  things  even  at  a  distance  of  time  or 
space  (clairvoyance)  ;  (4)  direct  knowledge  of  the 
thoughts  of  others  (telepathy)  ;  (5)  perfect  knowl- 
edge .  .  .  omniscience  unlimited  by  space,  time  or 
object.  To  the  perfect  consciousness  the  whole 
reality  is  obvious." 

Our  first  ride  on  elephants  in  India  is  at  Benares 
as  guests  of  the  Maharajah  of  Benares,  who  gra- 
ciously receives  us  in  his  palace,  meeting  us  in 
family  groups,  sitting  down  and  talking  for  a  few 
minutes  separately  with  each  group.  He  is  an  Ox- 
ford graduate,  about  sixty-five  years  old,  a  famous 
hunter,  having  killed  several  hundred  tigers  (143 
on  his  own  estate — two  so  late  as  a  few  weeks  ago), 
with  a  jovial  disposition,  a  cheery  chuckle  and  a 
rare  sense  of  humor.  He  receives  us  on  the  bal- 
cony overlooking  the  Ganges  with  a  view  of  the 
Benares  University  on  the  opposite  shore.  The 
guests  wait  in  the  long  salon  with  tiger  skins  on  the 
floor  and  huge  Venetian  candlesticks  hanging  from 
the  high  ceiling.  There  is  nothing  pretentious 
about  the  palace  and  nothing  ceremonial  about  the 
reception.  Every  one  feels  immediately  at  home. 
After  all  are  presented  we  view  the  old  armor  and 
then  climb  up  the  ladder  to  the  elephants'  backs 
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(four  to  an  elephant)  and  ride  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  down  the  broad  avenue  at  the  palace.  ("A 
joke,"  says  the  Lady,  "staged  for  visitors.  No- 
where in  India  do  we  see  elephants  in  real  use. 
Plenty  of  camels,  donkeys,  cows  and  men — but  no 
elephants.")  Yet  we  enjoy  the  show.  The  ele- 
phants are  good  specimens.  The  howdahs  are 
comfortable.  The  swaying  sensation  as  the  ele- 
phant steps  out  is  rather  pleasant.  The  only  mo- 
ment of  uncertainty  is  as  the  elephant  rises  from 
his  knees  after  we  mount  and  then  kneels  down 
again  as  we  descend  after  the  ride. 

Benares  is  undoubtedly  the  dirtiest  city  in  In- 
dia, not  alone  the  dirt  and  dust  of  the  road,  but  the 
filth  of  man  and  beast  living  literally  in  multitudes, 
crowded  together  in  congested  quarters,  in  holes 
in  the  walls  (their  bazaars,  workshops  and  homes) 
and  in  small  villages,  all  huddled  together — 
humans  and  animals  in  one  gay  cameraderie  of 
spirit,  and  what  seems  almost  like  one  grave  of 
filth  and  disease. 

The  native  quarter  is  one  moving  mass  of  life — 
down  even  to  the  flies,  the  bugs,  the  lice,  the  ver- 
min. How  these  people  live  as  long  as  they  do  is 
a  mystery. 

"The  monkey  temple  finished  me,"  says  the 
Lady.   "I  am  getting  so  sick  with  these  sights  and 
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Benares.    Gathering  at  sunrise,  the  -pilgrims  spend  much  time  in 
prayer  and  meditation  on  the  fragile  bamboo  platforms  that  extend 
out  over  the  Ganges,  vibrating  with  the  current  until  the  holy  river 
imparts  its  life  to  its  worshippers . 


Benares.  The  ghats  of  a  pilgrim  s  rest  house ,  the  "hotel"  of  the 
ivanderers.  At  prayer  as  the  sun  rises,  soon  these  pilgrims  will  be 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  shedding  their  white  mantels  and  bathing 
in  the  holy  river,  glistening  bodies  in  the  early  morning  sunlight. 
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the  dirt  and  flies  that  I  can  stand  no  more.  And 
those  two  lepers  we  saw  yesterday!" 

Withal,  Benares  has  its  charm — the  charm  of 
Oriental  color,  of  shrouded  figures,  of  bullock 
carts  and  camels  and  donkeys,  of  raucous  cries,  of 
flashing  faces,  of  burning  eyes,  of  pattering  feet, 
of  silent  glances.  It  is  a  moving  panorama  of  life, 
the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  seen  the  world  over. 

But  sacred?  Why,  one  fairly  longs — and  almost 
leaps  from  the  carriage  to  get  out  into  God's  pure 
air  amid  green  grass  and  waving  trees — to  flee 
from  such  religion  and  find  the  true  faith,  under 
the  stars  of  heaven,  which  guided  the  wise  men  to 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

One  has  great  respect  for  Brahmanism  in  its 
purity,  for  Jainism  in  its  sanctity  of  life,  for 
Buddhism  in  its  broad  tolerance  and  moral  teach- 
ing, for  the  Parsee  way  of  life,  even  for  Moham- 
medanism because  of  its  one  God,  but  the  modern 
fanaticism  and  superstition  of  Benares  is  a  stench 
in  the  nostrils  of  civilization  which  must  be  eradi- 
cated before  India  shall  be  redeemed. 

"It's  just  like  a  circus,"  says  the  Lady,  "all  the 
time,  day  and  night,  every  moment,  some  kind  of 
noise — listen  to  that  now" — and  we  hear  the  hub- 
bub of  a  wedding  around  the  corner  from  our  hotel. 
It  has  been  going  on  all  day  and  into  the  night. 

How  little  we  really  understand  India! 
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Sarnath— Where  Buddha  First  Preached 

Sarnath,  where  Buddha  preached  first  after  his 
enlightenment  at  Buddha  Gaya,  is  four  miles  from 
Benares,  a  pleasant  ride.  Sarnath  means  deer 
park,  and  the  story  goes  that  here  in  one  of  his 
earlier  incarnations  Buddha  was  the  keeper  of  a 
herd  of  deer  which  strayed  to  Sarnath  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  Deer  Lord,  who  exacted  from  the 
herd  the  sacrifice  of  one  deer  a  day.  The  choice 
one  day  happening  to  fall  on  a  doe  with  young,  the 
doe  appealed  to  the  keeper  of  the  herd  (Buddha), 
saying  it  is  not  right  to  take  the  life  of  an  unborn. 
Buddha  was  so  moved  that  he  changed  himself 
into  a  deer  and  went  to  the  Deer  Lord,  offering 
himself  as  a  sacrifice  in  place  of  the  doe.  The 
Deer  Lord  was  so  moved  with  this  offer  of  sacri- 
fice that  he  said,  "You  are  a  man  in  deer  form,  I 
am  a  deer  in  man  form — I  will  spare  your  life  and 
henceforth  the  deer  shall  be  sacred  and  shall  not  be 
killed."  So  the  place  was  called  Sarnath — deer 
park. 

Interest  in  Sarnath  centres  in  the  great  stupa 
143  feet  high,  now  a  Jain  temple,  marking  the  site 
of  the  Bo  tree  under  which  Budda  first  preached. 
The  stupa  has  a  basement  of  stone  clamped  to- 
gether with  iron,  and  a  tower  of  rough  brick  which 
seems  uncompleted. 
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Around  the  stupa  is  the  excavated  city  of  old 
Sarnath  itself,  a  rich  archeological  find,  made  as 
recently  as  1905,  but  little  reported  in  books  and 
magazines. 

The  sculptures  taken  out  of  Sarnath,  and  now  ex- 
hibited in  the  museum  there  and  at  Calcutta,  show 
examples  of  four  periods  of  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan architecture,  dating  from  Emperor  Asoka 
before  Christ  to  as  late  as  a  few  hundred  years 
ago. 

It  was  Asoka  who  brought  the  Buddhist  doc- 
trine to  the  attention  of  the  world.  For  several 
hundred  years  after  Buddha  taught,  his  religion 
received  scant  notice.  When  Asoka  adopted  it  and 
fathered  it,  it  began  to  flourish.  Asoka  is  to 
Buddhism  what  Constantine  is  to  Christianity. 

The  Asoka  column,  a  broken  sandstone  shaft, 
standing  at  one  end  of  the  excavated  place,  was 
originally  surmounted  by  four  magnificent  lions 
(now  in  the  museum)  sitting  back  to  back  with  a 
wheel  between  symbolizing  the  law  of  Buddha — 
the  wheel  of  life  to  which  the  old  lama  in  "Kim", 
Kipling's  story,  so  often  refers.  On  the  column  is 
an  edict  of  Asoka  which  enjoins  that  whatsoever 
monk  or  nun  creates  schisms  in  the  convent  should 
be  made  to  put  on  white  clothes  and  reside  outside. 

Sarnath  is  one  of  the  points  of  the  Pilgrim's  road 
encircling  Benares,   for  thirty-six  miles  along 
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which  the  faithful  must  walk  at  least  once  a  year, 
stopping  at  the  various  shrines  en  route  to  pray. 
It  is,  next  to  Buddha  Gaya  and  Benares,  perhaps 
the  most  sacred  spot  in  India. 

It  is  hot  at  Sarnath — there  are  no  trees  near  the 
Bo  tree  stupa — so  we  hie  ourselves  back  to  the 
hotel,  and  there  in  the  cool  of  the  verandah  review 
the  life  of  Buddha  and  his  work. 

Buddha  lived  six  centuries  before  Christ. 
Brought  up  in  wealth,  he  became  convinced  early 
in  life  that  suffering  was  the  burden  which 
weighed  down  the  world.  He  is  said  to  have 
reached  this  conclusion  by  four  signs  which  met 
him  one  day  along  the  road :  an  "aged  man  bowed 
down  by  years,"  a  "sick  man  scorched  by  fever," 
a  "corpse  followed  by  mourners,"  and  a  "mendi- 
cant friar."  .  .  .  "The  sights  of  suffering  were 
enough  to  awaken  in  him  a  consciousness  of  the 
age-long  burden  that  bears  hardest  on  the  innocent 
and  threatens  with  shipwreck  even  the  best  en- 
deavors of  man." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  Buddha  renounced 
the  world.  At  first  he  sought  escape  through  as- 
ceticism, retiring  to  the  jungle  with  five  com- 
panions Six  years  of  this  life  convinced  him  of  its 
futility.  He  took  to  meditation.  Seated  seven 
weeks  under  the  Bo  tree  (at  Buddha  Gaya)  he 
found  enlightenment. 
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At  Sarnath  he  first  began  to  preach.  His  first 
sermon  was  on  "Setting  in  Motion  the  Wheel  of 
the  Law."  He  taught  the  Four  Noble  Truths : 
(i)  there  is  suffering;  (2)  it  has  a  cause;  (3)  it 
can  be  suppressed;  (4)  there  is  a  way  to  accom- 
plish this. 

"Now  this  is  the  noble  truth  concerning  suffer- 
ing," Buddha  said :  "birth  is  painful,  decay  is  pain- 
ful, disease  is  painful,  union  with  the  unpleasant 
is  painful;  painful  is  the  separation  from  the  pleas- 
ant, and  any  craving  that  is  unsatisfied,  that  too  is 
painful." 

Of  the  origin  of  suffering,  Budda  said :  "Verily 
it  is  the  craving  thirst  that  causes  the  renewal  of 
becomings;  that  is  accompanied  by  several  de- 
lights, and  seeks  satisfaction,  now  here,  now  there 
— that  is  to  say,  the  craving  for  the  gratification  of 
the  senses,  or  the  craving  for  prosperity." 

The  cause  of  suffering  Buddha  found  in  the  law 
of  universal  causation :  "Know  that  whatever  exists 
arises  from  causes  and  conditions,  and  is  in  every 
respect  impermanent.  Anything  whatever  born, 
brought  into  being  and  organized,  contains  within 
itself  the  inherent  necessity  of  dissolution  .  .  . 
that  being  present,  this  becomes;  from  the  arising 
of  that,  this  arises;  that  being  absent,  this  does  not 
become;  from  the  cessation  of  that,  this  ceases." 
And  so,  this  law  applied  to  suffering,  means :  find 
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the  cause  of  suffering;  get  rid  of  the  cause;  suffer- 
ing ceases. 

Expounding  further  both  the  origin  and  cause 
of  suffering  Buddha  said: 

"From  ignorance  spring  conformations;  from 
conformations  springs  consciousness;  from  con- 
sciousness spring  names  and  form;  from  names 
and  form  spring  the  six  senses — of  eye,  ear,  nose, 
tongue,  body  or  touch,  and  mind;  from  the  six 
senses  springs  contact;  from  contact  springs  sensa- 
tion; from  sensation  springs  thirst  or  desire;  from 
desire  springs  attachment;  from  attachment 
springs  becoming;  from  becoming  springs  birth; 
from  birth  spring  old  age  and  death,  grief,  lamen- 
tation, suffering,  dejection  and  despair.  Such  is 
the  origin  of  the  whole  mass  of  suffering" — and 
then  he  goes  on  in  reverse  order  to  show  how,  by 
the  destruction  of  each  of  these  conditions,  suffer- 
ing is  finally  destroyed  by  the  destruction  of  birth 
— man  is  bound  to  the  wheel  of  life;  he  can  escape 
only  by  killing  the  desire  to  live. 

Buddha  then  enunciates  the  middle  way  to  reach 
this  goal.   He  says : 

"There  are  two  extremes  which  he  who  has 
gone  forth  ought  not  to  follow — habitual  devotion, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  passions,  to  the  pleasure  of 
sensual  things;  and  habitual  devotion,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  self-mortification,  which  is  painful,  ig- 
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noble,  unprofitable.  There  is  a  middle  path  dis- 
covered by  the  Tathagata — verily  it  is  the  Aryan 
eight-fold  path.  That  is  to  say :  right  beliefs,  right 
aspirations,  right  speech,  right  conduct,  right 
mode  of  livelihood,  right  effort,  right  mindedness 
and  right  rapture." 

Right  belief  means  the  giving  up  of  one's  indi- 
viduality, and  (through  right  aspiration)  hoping 
to  live  in  love  with  all  humanity — "I  must  bear 
the  burdens  of  all  creatures."  This  aspiration 
must  find  expression  in  right  speech,  right  action 
and  unselfish  living,  free  from  lying,  deceit  and 
fraud.  To  replace  wrong  thoughts  with  right 
thoughts  Buddha  said  we  must  ( i )  attend  to  some 
good  idea;  (2)  face  the  danger  of  the  consequences 
of  letting  the  bad  idea  develop  into  action;  (3) 
turn  attention  away  from  the  bad  idea;  (4)  analyse 
its  antecedents  and  so  nullify  the  consequent  im- 
pulse; (5)  coerce  the  mind  with  the  aid  of  bodily 
tension — all  illustrated  by  this  dialogue: 

"Reverend  Sir,  have  you  seen  a  woman  pass  this 
way?"  and  the  elder  said:  "I  cannot  say  whether  it 
is  a  woman  or  a  man  that  passed  this  way.  This 
I  know,  that  a  set  of  bones  is  traveling  on  this 
road."  And  yet  Radhakrishnan  says  "in  Buddhism 
mental  culture  is  not  so  much  a  suppression  of  the 
senses  as  a  cultivation  of  them  to  see  the  truth." 
Said  Buddha:  "I  have  been  alone  in  rapture  of 
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thought  .  .  .  till  I  rose  above  perception  of  the 
world  without  into  an  infinite  sphere  of  cog- 
nition. .  .  .  Insight  came,  and  I  discerned  with 
the  celestial  vision  the  way  of  the  world,  the  tend- 
encies of  men,  and  their  coming  to  be,  past,  present 
and  yet  to  come." 

Yogi  physical  practice  was  endorsed  by  Buddha 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  mental  training  and 
control. 

Buddha  believed  in  a  caste  system,  not  from 
right  of  birth,  but  from  merit — "The  Brahman 
who  has  removed  all  sinfulness,  who  is  free  from 
haughtiness,  from  impurity,  self-restrained,  an  ac- 
complished master  of  knowledge,  who  has  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  holiness,  such  a  Brahman  justly  calls 
himself  a  Brahman.  He  that  gives  way  to  anger 
and  feels  hatred,  a  wicked  man,  a  hypocrite,  he 
that  embraces  wrong  views  and  is  deceitful,  such 
a  one  is  an  outcast,  and  he  that  has  no  compassion 
for  living  things.  Not  by  birth  is  one  a  Brahman, 
not  by  birth  is  one  an  outcast;  by  deeds  is  one  a 
Brahman,  by  deeds  is  one  an  outcast." 

Buddha  said  to  his  disciples:  "Go  into  all  lands 
and  preach  this  gospel.  Tell  them  that  the  poor 
and  the  lowly,  the  rich  and  the  high,  are  all  one, 
and  that  all  castes  unite  in  this  religion  as  do  the 
rivers  in  the  sea." 

Although  Buddha  would  not  admit  the  existence 
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or  even  necessity  of  a  God,  he  himself  became  the 
center  of  worship  and  in  the  Buddhist  faith  he  is 
revered,  even  as  Christ  in  the  Christian  religion. 
"Buddha,"  says  the  Buddhist  doctrine,  "the  eye  of 
the  world,  the  model  we  have  to  imitate,  he  who 
reveals  to  us  the  path  to  perfection,  who  considers 
himself  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  knower  who 
had  discovered  the  path  and  made  it  possible  for 
others  to  walk  in  his  footsteps,  becomes  the  sole 
refuge  and  the  only  god  of  the  masses."  And  says 
Radhakrishnan :  "In  a  country  where  Brahman- 
ism  had  been  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  preva- 
lent religion,  Buddhism  succeeded  in  undermining 
it,  and  in  about  two  hundred  years  came  to  be 
recognized  as  the  state  religion  of  India.  Not  even 
such  propagandist  religions  as  Islam  and  Chris- 
tianity had  anywhere,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
such  marvelous  success." 

Brahmanism,  unlike  Buddhism  and  Jainism,  is 
the  essentially  monistic  religion  of  early  India. 
Find  God  within  ourselves  and  merge  with  God 
is  its  essence.  Rid  ourselves  of  all  fleshly  desires; 
master  ourselves;  perfect  ourselves  until  the  soul 
merges,  in  Nirvana  with  Brahma,  the  first  and 
only  Force. 

Vedism — nature  worship — came  first  in  point  of 
time.  Then  came  Brahmanism  as  taught  in  the 
Upanishads  and  Vedas.    In  the  Vedas  are  found 
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the  pure  Brahman  philosophy;  in  the  Upanishads 
is  found  the  pure  Brahman  religion. 

The  goal  of  Brahmanism  is  purity,  perfect  self- 
control,  mastery  of  the  spirit  over  flesh,  destruction 
of  particular  and  selfish  interests  and  desires.  In 
two  words:  liberation  and  realization.  Liberate 
the  soul.  Realize  its  oneness  with  God.  Selfless- 
ness is  the  great  virtue. 

All  Hindus  of  the  faith  believe  in  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  and  most  of  them  believe  in  rein- 
carnation or  transmigration,  which  brings  educa- 
tion through  rebirth  until  the  soul  is  purified. 

Brahmanism  is  really  more  a  law  than  a  reli- 
gion— dharma — the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  the 
law  of  karma,  which  means  that  man  inevitably 
reaps  what  he  sows.  Every  action,  good  or  bad, 
adds  to  a  man's  karma,  and  he  must  live  in  one  life 
or  another  until  his  soul  becomes  so  purified  that 
it  can  merge  with  the  original  stream  of  life  which 
is  God. 

Brahma,  the  original  Force,  is  expressed  in 
two  main  gods — Shiva  and  Vishnu.  If  Brahma 
is  the  ancient  Creator,  Shiva  is  the  Destroyer  and 
Vishnu  the  Preserver.  Shiva,  the  "Auspicious 
One,"  is  the  destroyer  of  illusion  (the  flesh  and 
material  things)  and  the  regenerator  of  the  reality 
of  spirit — perfect  renunciation  (of  the  flesh),  per- 
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feet  with-drawness  (inwardly),  perfect  absorption 
in  eternity. 

Shiva  is  both  a  personal  and  impersonal  god. 
He  is  the  Force  back  of  Nature  (impersonal) ,  pure 
intelligence  and  joy,  the  creator  of  the  world,  the 
redeemer  of  mankind.  In  Vedanta  philosophy  he 
is  also  the  divine,  accessible,  personal  god  within 
man,  purified  of  all  externals. 

Shiva's  wife,  Kali — the  Great  Mother,  the 
bloody  mother,  with  skulls  around  her  neck  and 
long  red  tongue  dripping  with  blood — is  hard  for 
a  western  mind  to  comprehend.  She  depicts  fe- 
male creativeness — the  active  force  in  Nature — 
the  great  illusion  of  Nature  (Maya),  the  cosmic 
force  which  prevents  man's  seeing  the  Absolute. 
The  Shakti  sect  look  upon  Kali  as  the  mother  of 
all  finite  and  separate  things — the  symbol  of  Eter- 
nity, the  all-devouring  Time,  which  consumes  all 
transitory  and  therefore  unreal  things  and  pre- 
serves only  the  reality  of  the  spirit. 

Vishnu  is  the  Hindu  god  of  Love  as  the  sole 
reality,  of  whom  the  entire  material  world  and  all 
the  souls  of  men  and  gods  form  the  body.  His  in- 
carnation was  in  the  form  of  Ram  and  Krishna — 
Krishna's  birth  and  life  paralleling  in  some  re- 
spects that  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  long  ante- 
dated— even  including  the  virgin  birth. 

Both  Shiva  and  Vishnu  are  represented  with 
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four  hands — one  holding  the  conch,  symbol  of 
creative  sound;  another  holding  the  charka  or 
wheel,  symbol  of  energy;  a  third  holding  the  mace, 
for  sovereignty;  the  fourth  holding  the  lotus,  re- 
presenting spirit  and  matter. 

Two  minor  Hindu  gods  often  seen  in  images  are 
Ganesh,  the  elephant-headed  eldest  son  of  Shiva, 
the  god  of  good  luck  and  wisdom ;  and  Surya,  the 
sun  god  to  whom  every  good  Hindu  prays  once  a 
day. 

The  Gita — or  to  give  the  full  name,  Bhaga- 
vad-Gita — is  the  religious  poem  of  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture, the  philosophical  basis  of  popular  Hinduism. 
Written  several  centuries  before  Christ,  its  phil- 
osophy coincides  with  many  of  the  beliefs  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  interpreted  both  by  modernism  and 
fundamentalism.  It  teaches  according  to  Radhak- 
rishnan  that  "the  essential  thing  in  man  is  not  the 
body  or  the  senses,  but  the  changeless  spirit"  .  .  . 
It  "denounces  the  religious  madness  of  the  hermits 
and  the  spiritual  suicide  of  saints  who  prefer  dark- 
ness to  daylight  and  sorrow  to  joy,"  saying  that  it 
is  possible  to  attain  salvation  without  resorting  to 
the  cult  of  narrowness  and  death. 

"The  Gita"  he  says  "believes  in  the  reality  of  an 
infinite  being  underlying  and  animating  all  finite 
existence.  .  .  .  The  true  self  has  the  character  of 
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imperishableness.  ...  It  is  the  inner  principle, 
the  source  of  all  knowledge — greater  than  the 
senses,  the  mind  and  the  understanding.  When  a 
man  sees  all  the  variety  of  existence  as  rooted  in 
one,  and  all  as  emanating  from  that,  he  becomes 
one  with  the  supreme.  .  .  .  Until  perfection  is  ob- 
tained individuality  persists." 

"The  supreme  soul"  according  to  the  Gita,  Rad- 
hakrishnan  says,  "is  the  origin  and  cause  of  the 
world,  the  indivisible  energy  pervading  all  life. 
...  Of  course,  the  Gita  does  not  tell  us  of  the  way 
in  which  the  absolute  as  impersonal  non-active 
spirit  becomes  the  active  personal  Lord  creating 
and  sustaining  the  universe.  The  problem  is  con- 
sidered to  be  intellectually  insoluble.  The  mystery 
clears  up  only  when  we  rise  to  the  level  of  intuition. 
.  .  .  God  does  not  create  the  world  out  of  nothing- 
ness or  void,  but  from  His  own  being.  .  .  .  The 
individual  soul  is  said  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Lord. 
.  .  .  The  individuals  are  subject  to  maya,  or  de- 
lusion, being  lost  in  outer  appearances.  .  .  .  Rota- 
tion in  the  circle  of  existence  is  inevitable  so  long 
as  we  are  blind  to  the  truth.  We  get  rid  of  individ- 
uality when  we  transcend  maya  and  realize  our 
true  status." 

On  the  present  day  discussion  of  the  conflict 
between  science  and  revealed  religion,  Radhakrish- 
nan  says  the  Gita  teaches  that  "all  knowledge  is 
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knowledge  of  God.  Science  and  philosophy  both 
try  to  realize  the  oneness  of  things  in  the  eternal 
spirit.  ...  If  we  mistake  the  partial  truths  of 
science  for  the  whole  truth  of  spirit,  we  have  the 
inferior  knowledge.  ...  If  we  want  to  get  at  the 
ultimate  truth  science  has  to  be  supplemented  by 
another  discipline.  .  .  .  The  Gita  believes  that  for 
attaining  the  spiritual  vision  the  individual  should 
learn  to  live  within  and  fix  his  mind  on  the  highest 
reality.  .  .  .  'Fix  thy  mind  in  Me,  into  Me  let  thy 
understanding  enter;  thou  shalt  surely  live  with 
Me  alone  hereafter.'  The  highest  reality  has  to  be 
assumed  or  taken  on  faith  till  it  reveals  itself  in  the 
devotee's  consciousness.  ...  A  man  is  what  his 
thoughts  are.  Whatever  he  has  faith  in  that  he  will 
attain  to.  .  .  .  We  have  to  realize  God  in  nature 
and  self,  and  so  regulate  our  conduct  as  to  make  it 
expressive  of  the  divine  in  man.  .  .  .  The  Gita 
recognizes  that  it  is  through  work  that  we  are 
brought  into  relation  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
.  .  .  Right  conduct  is  whatever  expresses  our  real 
unity  with  God,  man  and  nature;  wrong  conduct 
is  whatever  does  not  bring  out  this  essential  struc- 
ture of  reality.  The  unity  of  the  universe  is  the 
basic  principle.  God  is  whatever  advances  to- 
wards completeness,  and  evil  is  whatever  is  incon- 
sistent with  it." 

Asserting  that  "the  Gita,  instead  of  demanding 
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a  rooting  out  of  our  passions,  asks  for  a  purifying 
of  them;  that  the  Lord  himself  acts  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  and  that  service  of  humanity  is  wor- 
ship of  God,"  Radhakrishnan  goes  on  to  explain 
that  "the  Gita  does  not  ask  us  to  abhor  the  common 
business  of  life,  but  demands  the  suppression  of  all 
selfish  desires,  and  believes  in  human  freedom." 

Pretty  sound  doctrine  for  the  modern  western 
mind,  is  it  not? 

The  India  of  Architecture 

The  India  the  world-tourist  is  shown  today  is 
mostly  the  India  of  rather  recent  times — the  India 
largely  of  the  Moguls  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries — reflecting  the  architecture  of  that 
period.  Properly  to  understand  this  age  we  must 
take  a  quick  survey  not  only  of  the  history  of  In- 
dia's rulers  but  of  Hindu  philosophy.  Thus  only 
may  we  see  things  in  the  proper  perspective.  And 
though  the  Lady  says,  "I'm  fed  up  on  history  and 
governments  and  dirt,"  I  must  put  down  this  in- 
formation for  my  own  satisfaction. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Hindus  was  developed 
between  1500  B.  C.  and  about  A.  D.  1000.  There 
are  four  periods. 

1.  The  Vedic  period,  1500  B.  C.  to  500  B.  C, 
covering  the  settlement  of  the  Aryans,  who  prob- 
ably came  down  from  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  the 
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gradual  expansion  of  Aryan  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. Then  were  written  down  the  Vedas,  earliest 
documents  of  the  human  mind,  inspired  songs 
which  the  Aryans  brought  with  them  by  word  of 
mouth  from  their  earlier  home  as  their  most  prec- 
ious possessions,  developed  into  mantras  (hymns), 
Brahmanas  (religious  precepts)  and  Upanishads 
(philosophical  dissertations).  The  hymns  were 
the  creations  of  the  poets,  the  Brahmanas  the  work 
of  the  priests,  the  Upanishads  the  meditations  of 
the  philosophers. 

2.  The  Epic  Period,  600  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  200,  de- 
picting the  message  of  the  heroic  and  godly  in 
human  relations,  and  including  Buddhism  (Bud- 
dha) and  Jainism  (Jain). 

3.  The  Sutra  period,  from  A.  D.  200,  when  the 
philosophy  was  reduced  to  aphorisms  in  the  form 
of  the  Sutras,  which  are,  however,  unintelligible 
without  commentaries. 

4.  The  Scholastic  period,  from  the  second  cen- 
tury to  about  the  year  1000,  the  age  of  the  prophets, 
the  scholars,  historians  and  commentators. 

After  about  the  year  1000  the  fortunes  of  the 
Hindus  became  more  and  more  linked  with  those 
of  non-Hindus,  notably  the  Mohammedans,  and 
philosophy  languished. 

From  this  year  dates  the  period  of  Indian  art 
and  architecture  which  spread  their  great  treasures 
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The  "Friday"  Mosque  at  Delhi.  So  called  because  of  its  special 
holiness  on  Fridays,  when  the  milling  throngs  assemble  hours  before 
the  ceremony,  jostling  one  another  until  they  are  packed  to  capacity. 
This  is  the  main  entrance  taken  three  hours  before  the  "big  event" 
was  scheduled. 
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over  India  around  Agra,  Delhi,  Jaipur,  and  Abu, 
which  today  is  the  mecca  of  art-lovers  the  world 
over  and  which  is  the  center  of  interest  for  all 
tourists  in  India. 

In  iooo  began  the  Muslim  conquest  of  India, 
led  by  Mahmud,  the  Terrible  Turk,  descendant  of 
a  slave,  who  attacked  and  sacked  the  great  Hindu 
temple  of  Somnath,  the  richest  and  most  famous 
shrine  in  India,  cutting  to  pieces  the  figures  of 
Siva,  the  god. 

Until  1206  there  was  the  triumph  of  the  Cres- 
cent, although  the  Rajputs  (a  warrior  Hindu  caste 
much  like  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  always 
burning  for  a  fight)  disputed  the  Muslim  sway. 
Mohammed  Ghori  with  Afghans  and  Turks  in  his 
army,  conquered  the  Rajputs  and  left  a  Muslim 
king  in  Delhi  and  a  Muslim  king  ruled  there  until 
the  British  occupation. 

From  1206  to  1287  f°ur  slave  Sultans  ruled  in 
Delhi — all  descendants  of  slaves — Aybek,  Alta- 
mish,  Raziya  (a  woman,  but  proclaimed  sultan), 
and  Balban.  After  civil  war  between  the  Turks 
and  Afghans,  when  Balban's  grandson,  brought  up 
a  recluse  and  then  turning  dissolute  and  renegade, 
could  not  rule,  Sultan  Ala-ad-din  took  the  throne 
and  ruled  with  justice,  integrity  and  kindness. 

Followed  Taghlak  from  1321  to  1325,  Moham- 
med Taghlak  from  1325  to  1351,  and  Firoz  Shah 
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from  1 35 1  to  1388,  the  latter  a  gentle  ruler  and 
wise  scholar,  but  all  Muslims. 

Then  came  the  House  of  Timur,  founded  by 
Timur  the  Lame,  called  Tamerlane,  the  Mogul 
conqueror  of  Persia,  Mesopotamia  and  Afghanis- 
tan. The  Mongolians  came  from  the  northern 
part  of  Asia,  and  the  Mogul  dynasty  in  China  was 
founded  by  Genghis  Khan  (1162  to  1227)  who 
formed  the  great  Asiatic  empire  which  descended 
through  his  sons  to  his  grandson  Kublai  Khan 
(1259-1294),  the  Great  Khan,  whose  glories 
Marco  Polo's  writings  made  immortal.  In  China, 
the  Mogul  domination  persisted  until  about  1640 
when  the  Manchu  dynasty  (from  Manchuria) 
took  the  throne  and  held  it  until  the  Chinese  Re- 
public was  formed  in  the  twentieth  century.  In 
India,  the  Mogul  territory  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  who  made  Samarkand  in 
India  his  capital. 

Timur,  after  his  conquest  of  Persia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, like  Alexander,  longed  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer,  and  marching  over  the  frozen  passes  of 
the  Himalayas  and  into  the  Punjab,  he  fell  upon 
the  Hindus,  taking  100,000  prisoners  en  route,  all 
of  whom  he  put  to  the  sword  because  he  did  not 
know  what  else  to  do  with  them,  and  took  and 
sacked  Delhi  during  1398  and  1399. 

From  1399  to  1483  Delhi  was  so  impoverished 
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that  she  was  not  worth  righting  for,  but  then  came 
Babar,  the  Tiger,  descended  through  his  mother 
from  Timur  the  Lame  and  through  his  father  from 
Genghis  Khan  who  had  ravaged  Persia  and  Ar- 
menia. 

Babar  (1483-1530),  of  the  House  of  Timur,  was 
the  first  Mongol  King  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
from  which  he  ruled  India  after  conquering 
Turkestan  and  the  country  as  far  north  as  Moscow. 

Babar's  son,  Humayan,  ruled  between  1530  to 
1556,  with  much  wisdom  and  sympathy,  although 
part  of  the  time  he  was  in  exile. 

Then  came  Akbar  the  Great,  Humayan's  son, 
India's  greatest  builder,  who  ruled  from  1556  to 
1605,  and  who  raised  most  of  the  buildings  in  the 
glorious  forts  at  Agra  and  Delhi  and  built  Fate- 
puhr  Sikri,  which  he  later  abandoned. 

Jahangir,  Akbar's  son  named  Salim,  ruled  from 
1606  to  1628,  building  lavishly  like  his  father. 

Shah  Jahan,  the  magnificent,  Jahangir's  son, 
builder  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  ruled  from  1628  to 
1658. 

Aurangzeb,  Shah  Jahan's  son,  who  imprisoned 
his  father  and  usurped  his  throne,  ruled  from  1658 
to  1707. 

Akbar,  Jahangir  and  Shah  Jahan  greatly  relaxed 
the  taxes  against  the  Hindus.  But  Aurangzeb, 
called  the  great  Puritan  because  he  was  pure  Mo- 
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hammedan,  was  a  fanatic  and  zealot,  and  destroyed 
parts  of  the  Hindu  temples  which  are  the  glory  of 
India,  thus  weakening  his  kingdom,  which  degen- 
erated under  his  rule  and  that  of  his  sons  until 
Mohammed  Shah,  the  last  Mogul  to  sit  on  the 
Delhi  throne,  was  conquered  by  Nadir  Shah,  the 
Turkoman  who  had  risen  to  the  throne  of  Persia 
— first  a  slave,  then  a  freebooter,  then  a  general, 
finally  a  king. 

Nadir  Shah  it  was  who  took  into  Persia  the  great 
Peacock  throne  and  Koh-i-noor  diamond  of  Delhi, 
but  who  was  later  forced  to  return  the  Koh-i-noor 
to  the  custody  of  the  British,  where  it  now  reposes 
among  the  British  crown  jewels.  The  Peacock 
throne  was  destroyed  for  its  jewels  and  could  not 
be  restored. 

Overrun  by  the  rats  of  the  mountains,  the  Mah- 
rattas,  who  came  from  the  Koukan  between  Dec- 
can  and  the  Arabian  Sea — Delhi  was  finally  taken 
again  in  1803  by  Shah  Alam  II,  the  last  of  the 
great  Moguls,  who  held  his  throne  until  1827,  when 
he  became  a  pensioner  of  the  British,  succeeded  by 
Mohammed  Bahadur  who  was  allowed  to  rule,  for 
appearance's  sake,  until  1857,  when,  condemned 
for  complicity  in  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  he  was  exiled 
to  Rangoon. 

And  now  a  British  Emperor  rules  at  Delhi. 

Verily  it  is  a  far  cry  to  Delhi. 
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Delhi  and  Agra 

These  two  cities  should  be  considered  together, 
as  much  of  their  history  and  architecture  inter- 
twine. Delhi  is  the  larger  with  some  300,000 
population,  Agra  having  about  200,000.  Delhi  is 
now  the  capital  of  the  British  government  in  India, 
the  residence  of  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Irving,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  which  we 
visited  of  an  afternoon.  The  subject  of  excise  tax 
on  cotton  milled  at  Bombay  was  under  discussion, 
the  question  being:  if  the  tax  is  reduced  and  the 
income  lost,  how  will  the  Government  make  up  the 
deficit?  It  was  interesting  to  hear  a  cultured  and 
well  educated  Hindu  member  of  the  Assembly,  the 
leader  of  the  Swarajists  (Home  Rule  party) 
throw  his  shafts  of  irony  and  humor  at  the  Gov- 
ernment.  "The  only  question"  he  said,  "is,  is  the 
tax  right  or  wrong — is  it  just  or  unjust,  and  not  how 
will  the  deficit  be  made  up."  Turning  to  the 
Financial  Minister  he  said,  "You  are  paid  to  get 
the  needed  money  and  the  Boy  Scouts  back  of  you 
(referring  to  supporters  of  the  Government)  are 
paid  to  get  the  money — not  me,"  raising  a  general 
laugh  and  cries  of  "hear,  hear"  from  his  sup- 
porters. It  seems  that  the  Government  has  threat- 
ened the  Bombay  cotton  merchants,  who  of  course 
want  the  tax  removed,  with  a  curtailment  of  their 
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allotment  of  public  monies  if  the  tax  is  repealed 
and  has  in  a  sense  sought  to  bribe  them  with  a 
larger  allotment  if  the  tax  is  retained.  Referring 
to  this,  he  told  the  story  of  a  jury  who,  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  evidence,  found  not  guilty  a  man 
who  was  charged  with  stealing  a  pig.  After  the 
verdict  was  returned,  the  judge  asked  the  jury  how 
they  could  bring  in  such  a  verdict  in  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  evidence  against  the  man.  Scratch- 
ing their  heads,  the  jury  replied:  "Well,  your 
Honor,  we  have  had  a  slice  of  that  pig."  He  turned 
this  story  with  fine  sarcasm  on  the  Britishers  who 
admitted  being  shareholders  in  the  Bombay  cotton 
mills,  taunting  them  with  the  shaft — "You  have  a 
share  of  the  pig."  He  also  used  an  expression 
peculiar  to  India  where  the  sun  shines  so  much, 
but  where  there  is  little  rain  except  in  the  rainy 
season — "Make  hay  while  the  water  runs." 

Apropos  of  hot  India  (in  summer  time)  I  am 
told  this  story.  A  man  who  lived  all  his  life  on  the 
hot  plains  of  India  finally  died  and  was  cremated. 
After  the  fire  had  burned  awhile,  the  furnace  doors 
were  opened  to  take  out  the  ashes.  But  a  voice 
came  out  of  the  door,  "Shut  that  damned  door — 
there  is  a  hell  of  a  draft  in  here." 

Both  Delhi  and  Agra  reflect  the  glories  of  the 
Mogul  kings,  who  ruled  about  300  years  ago  be- 
fore the  Mahrattas  overthrew  them.    Akbar  the 
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Great,  and  his  children  and  grandchildren,  all 
left  their  impress.  Both  cities  have  huge  red  sand- 
stone forts  much  alike,  with  marble  palaces,  audi- 
ence halls  and  mosques  that  are  lovely  examples 
of  Hindu  architecture.  Agra  has  the  greater  num- 
ber of  treasures,  although  Delhi  exhibits  beautiful 
specimens.  The  public  and  private  audience  halls 
of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan,  within  the  fort  which 
he  built,  are  probably  the  most  imposing  halls  of 
their  kind  in  the  world.  In  the  private  hall  stood 
the  famous  Peacock  throne,  so  named  from  the 
inlay  of  peacocks  in  sapphires,  emeralds,  pearls 
and  other  precious  stones.  Both  halls  are  of  marble 
interior,  richly  inlaid  with  precious  stones — pre- 
senting the  highest  art  of  the  Hindu,  the  columns 
and  vaulted  ceiling  being  of  noble  proportions. 
The  royal  baths  in  this  palace  are  also  superb  and 
far  more  luxurious  than  any  baths  of  today.  In 
old  Hindu  prints  in  the  museum  one  sees  how  the 
lovely  ladies  of  the  harem  used  these  baths,  and  it 
is  easy  to  let  one's  imagination  complete  the  picture 
even  though  the  palace  stands  bare  and  empty. 

The  Pearl  Mosque  at  Delhi  is  not  so  fine  as  in 
Agra,  the  inlay  being  much  destroyed  in  the  Mu- 
tiny of  1857. 

The  British  have  now  modernized  the  interior 
of  the  old  fort,  making  it  liveable  for  the  troops 
now  quartered  there.  The  walls  have  been  lowered 
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in  some  sections  to  let  in  the  air,  lovely  gardens 
have  been  laid  out  and  the  whole  place  beautified. 

The  British  are  building  a  new  Delhi  beyond  the 
old  city,  which  when  completed,  will  be  a  modern 
city  for  Delhi.  Six  cities  have  been  built  on  Delhi 
and  now  the  British  are  building  a  seventh.  The 
residential  section  is  now  complete  and  occupied. 
The  magnificent  palace  for  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Assembly  Hall  were  in  process  of  completion. 
There  are  wide  avenues,  lined  with  rows  of  trees 
just  planted,  and  protected  with  latticed  brick 
towers,  that  will  eventually  give  to  the  city  a  regal 
and  noble  appearance.  Everything  is  on  a  grand 
scale,  planned  no  doubt  to  impress  the  natives  with 
Britain's  splendor  and  power.  But  one  wonders 
whether  this  magnificence  will  not  sooner  or  later 
cause  unrest  and  perhaps  another  uprising,  such  as 
that  which  deposed  Shah  Jahan  when  he  spent  so 
much  of  the  people's  money  on  building  the  Taj 
Mahal  and  other  royal  structures. 

Modern  India  is  keenly  alive  to  her  needs — 
education  and  sanitation — and  as  she  must  pay  for 
all  improvements  to  her  country  by  local  taxes, 
the  people  are  beginning  to  demand  useful  and 
helpful  improvements.  It  must  be  said  to  Britain's 
credit,  however,  that  vast  improvements  are  being 
made  in  hygienic  living  conditions,  and  large  sums 
are  being  expended  in  education.    Yet  there  is  a 
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vast  work  to  do.  The  old  native  Hindu  quarters 
in  Agra  and  Delhi  are  still  of  the  old  bazaar  type, 
dirty  and  unsanitary,  and  until  these  are  rooted  out 
(if  they  ever  may  be)  little  can  be  accomplished 
to  help  the  natives  to  better  living  conditions. 

The  dust  and  dirt  of  India  form  almost  an  epic 
— or  an  epidemic — in  themselves.  Such  clouds  of 
dust  one  never  encounters,  I  believe,  the  world 
over.  Certainly  we  have  never  seen  such  dust  in 
Damascus,  the  Holy  Land  or  Egypt.  Some  little 
attempt  is  made  to  lay  the  dust  by  sprinkling  water 
from  the  goat  skins  carried  by  the  street  cleaners, 
but  the  sun  is  so  hot  and  the  rain  so  scarce  (except 
in  the  rainy  season)  that  a  few  minutes  after  the 
sprinkling  great  clouds  of  dust  rise  and  cover  the 
meat  and  vegetables  and  fruit  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  bazaars,  and  the  traveler  is  compelled  to  hold 
a  veil  over  his  face  or  else  literally  swallow  the  dust 
as  he  passes  through  the  streets. 

In  Delhi  and  Agra,  as  in  all  Indian  cities,  there 
is  always  a  conglomeration  of  animals  and  humans 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  sidewalks,  cattle  markets 
being  held  on  the  pavements,  sacred  cows  browsing 
off  the  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  bazaars ;  donkeys 
and  camels  and  oxen  everywhere — a  conglomerate 
mass  that  is  part  animal,  part  human  and  part  vege- 
table— all  mixed  up  together  and  coated  with  dust 
and  dirt.    One  soon  throws  caution  to  the  winds, 
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thinks  no  more  of  the  germs  and  enters  into  the 
amazing  life — or  else  betakes  himself  to  his  room 
and  says  "no  more  India  for  me." 

At  the  "Friday  Mosque,"  so  called  because  spec- 
ial worship  is  held  there  every  Friday — we  witness 
thousands  of  Mohammedans  going  through  their 
prayers,  crying  "There  is  one  God  and  Allah  is 
his  prophet — God  is  great" — thus  being  shriven 
of  their  sins  for  another  week  at  least.  Women 
and  men  gather  there,  high  caste  and  low  caste — 
all  mingling  together.  But  the  high  caste  ladies 
come  with  their  attendants,  who  spread  robes  and 
cushions  on  the  stones  for  their  comfort,  while  the 
low  caste  in  their  rags  and  tatters  worship  on  the 
bare  stones.  All  are  equal  before  Allah  and  all  go 
through  the  same  prayers  to  the  same  God.  Beg- 
gars abound,  some  emaciated  to  the  bone;  others 
crippled  and  diseased.  But — because  it  defiles 
them  to  touch  a  foreigner — not  one  touches  the 
passers-by,  though  all  ask  for  alms. 

The  famous  Chandni  Chauk,  the  shopping  cen- 
tre of  Delhi,  is  disappointing.  "I  wouldn't  buy  a 
thing  in  the  whole  place,"  says  the  Lady.  Perhaps 
we  have  seen  too  much.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
finest  treasures  of  India  are  here.  But  the  bazaars 
are  so  dirty,  the  merchants  so  persistent,  sending 
out  runners  everywhere  (who,  of  course,  get  their 
commissions)  that  one  feels  a  repulsion  and  buys 
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little.  Personal  salesmanship,  however,  is  de- 
veloped here  to  the  nth  degree. 

The  Sikhs  from  the  Punjab,  with  soft  beards, 
and  their  long  hair  bound  up  under  a  turban,  have 
the  finest  faces  I  have  seen  in  India — although  al- 
most all  Hindu  types  have  fine  features,  with 
marked  signs  of  intellect  peculiar  to  the  Aryan 
race,  notwithstanding  their  dark  skins. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Indraprastha  on  the 
outskirts  of  Delhi  are  interesting.  The  Iron  Pil- 
lar, standing  for  hundreds  of  years  but  showing  no 
signs  of  rust,  and  the  Kutb  Minar  or  Tomb  of 
Victory — a  great  tower  238  feet  high — are  among 
the  antiquities  well  worth  seeing. 

Agra 

Akbar  the  Great  left  his  impress  on  Agra,  not 
only  through  his  famous  grandson,  Shah  Jahan, 
who  built  the  superb  Taj  Mahal,  but  also  with  his 
own  buildings  and  his  broadminded  statesmanship 
and  rule  over  the  people  after  he  conquered  India. 

Akbar,  while  a  conqueror,  was  a  liberal.  For 
example  he  had  three  wives — one  a  Hindu,  one  a 
Mohammedan  and  the  third  a  Christian.  When 
he  would  sit  in  judgment  he  would  call  these 
women  into  counsel  whenever  a  woman  was  on 
trial.  Every  week  he  held  an  audience  with 
leaders  of  all  forms  of  religion — Mohammedan, 
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Buddhist,  Jain,  Parsee,  Brahman,  Christian,  be- 
lieving that  the  perfect  religion  would  be  com- 
pounded from  the  good  in  all  religions.  He  at- 
tempted to  formulate  such  a  religion  but  never 
secured  many  followers. 

The  first  evidence  of  Akbar's  greatness  is  seen 
in  the  fort  at  Agra,  a  huge  area  surrounded  by  a 
red  sandstone  wall  and  moat  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  within  which  enclosure  stand  many 
wonderful  buildings  such  as  the  Pearl  Mosque, 
the  Public  Audience  Hall,  the  Private  Audience 
Hall,  the  Palace,  the  Jasmine  Tower,  all  famous 
as  superb  specimens  of  the  Indo-Persian  architec- 
ture of  the  Mogul  reign. 

The  Pearl  Mosque,  next  to  the  Taj,  is  often  de- 
clared to  be  the  most  beautiful  structure  in  India. 
It  lies  on  one  end  of  a  rectangular  courtyard, 
flanked  by  two  marble  cloisters  with  low  vaulted 
arches  entirely  of  marble,  capped  with  the  usual 
Mohammedan  domes.  There  are  only  two  motifs 
in  the  entire  mosque — the  Moorish  vaulted  arches 
which  are  repeated  in  perfect  regularity  through- 
out the  length  of  the  mosque,  and  the  domes  which 
are  all  alike  but  in  various  sizes.  Simplicity  and 
symmetry  are  the  keynote  of  this  perfect  gem.  It 
is  built  entirely  of  white  marble  chastely  figured 
with  black  and  golden  marble,  and  derives  its 
name  "pearl"  from  its  interior  marble  lining — 
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the  only  mosque  in  the  world  so  built — the  pearl 
within  its  shell.  The  exterior  is  also  of  marble, 
wherever  the  eyes  see  it  from  the  entrance,  but 
below  the  eye  line  on  the  roof  red  sandstone  is 
used.  Viewed  against  the  blue  sky  the  picture  is 
indeed  entrancing.  One  is  struck  with  its  perfect 
proportions,  its  perfect  symmetry.  Architects  and 
artists  have  agreed  that  half  a  foot  more  in  length, 
in  width  or  in  height  would  spoil  its  symmetry. 
It  is  perfection  itself  as  it  stands. 

The  Public  Audience  Hall  is  a  large  structure 
but  not  of  marble,  although  it  is  stuccoed  white. 
In  front  is  a  large  courtyard  with  rooms  on  three 
sides  where  the  Maharajahs  stayed  for  days  and 
weeks  to  see  King  Akbar,  at  his  whim.  He  would 
delay  the  audience  to  make  an  impression  of  his 
greatness  and  their  smallness.  At  one  end  were 
held  bazaars  where  these  minor  rulers  could  pur- 
chase their  needfuls  while  they  waited.  The 
throne  is  high-flanked  by  small  rooms  where 
Akbar's  wives  could  sit  and  look  upon  the  scene, 
but  not  be  seen.  Below  sat  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  Private  Audience  Hall,  built  by  Jahangir, 
is  of  marble  and  almost  as  beautiful  and  perfect 
as  the  Pearl  Mosque.  The  marble  is  beautifully 
inlaid  with  black  and  yellow  marble — the  latter 
being  very  scarce.  This  inlay  work — marble  on 
marble — is   called   Pietra   Dura,   and    is  only 
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imitated  today.  Many  of  the  slabs  of  marble  are 
carved  through  and  through  in  lattice  style,  ap- 
pearing at  a  distance  like  fine  lace. 

The  private  mosques — one  for  the  king,  others 
for  the  queens — are  superb  in  their  chasteness  and 
symmetry. 

The  Jasmine  Tower  is  a  noble  structure  high 
above  the  Fort  wall,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Taj 
and  here,  at  his  request,  died  Shah  Jahan,  with  his 
eyes  on  his  beloved  masterpiece,  symbolizing  and 
memorializing  his  beloved  wife. 

The  ending  of  Shah  Jahan  was  tragic.  Most  of 
the  Mogul  kings  came  to  the  throne  through  con- 
spiracy against  their  fathers  or  brothers.  Aurang- 
zeb,  the  son  of  Shah  Jahan,  growing  tired  of  wait- 
ing, took  advantage  of  his  father's  extravagance  in 
his  monumental  building,  caused  an  uprising  of 
the  people,  seized  the  throne  and  imprisoned  Shah 
Jahan.  He  kept  him  seven  years  in  the  Fort.  At 
one  time,  so  the  story  runs,  he  sought  to  blind  him 
by  letting  him  see  only  white  walls.  But  the  old 
father  fooled  his  son.  He  had  a  big  emerald  on 
his  finger  and  he  would  gaze  at  this  green  stone  for 
hours  at  a  time,  thus  resting  his  eyes.  This  very 
emerald  was  shown  to  me  by  a  jeweller  at  Agra — 
at  least  he  said  it  was  the  same  stone  and  it  bore 
Shah  Jahan's  mark. 

Of  course,  fully  to  appreciate  these  old  ruins  one 
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must  reconstruct  them  in  imagination  as  they 
existed  in  the  olden  days.  The  whole  fort  at 
Delhi  was  so  reconstructed  during  the  visit  of 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  (King  Edward). 
Maharajahs  came  with  their  retinues,  they  covered 
the  stone  floors  with  rich  India  carpets,  they  hung 
the  soft  draperies  at  the  doors  and  windows,  they 
spread  their  silken  canopies  beneath  the  hot  sun, 
they  poured  rose-water  in  the  baths,  they  lighted 
the  soft  lights,  they  brought  with  them  their 
zenanas  (harems)  and  dusky-skinned,  soft-eyed, 
bejewelled  maidens  danced  for  the  Prince  or  lolled 
amid  their  soft  cushions.  They  brought  life  and 
color  and  gaiety  again  to  the  beautiful  rooms  and 
halls — and  then  the  great  beauty  and  fascination 
of  the  palaces  must  have  been  as  of  old  when  the 
sumptuous,  voluptuous  Mogul  Court  ruled  India. 

Taj  Mahal 

Four  times  in  two  days  I  have  visited  this  great- 
est of  all  feminine  buildings  in  the  world,  spending 
hours  at  a  time  in  the  contemplation,  viewing  it  in 
the  bright  sunlight,  in  the  golden  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  and  in  the  silver  light  of  the  moon,  and 
my  emotions  are  mixed  as  I  try  to  set  down  my 
impression. 

We  saw  the  Taj  first  from  the  train  as  we  crossed 
the  Jumna  bridge  entering  Agra,  and  in  the  soft 
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mists  of  the  early  morning  the  surmounting  dome 
seemed  like  a  huge  captive  balloon  eager  to  break 
its  moorings  and  fly  into  the  heavenly  dome  of  blue 
that  enshrouded  it  like  a  canopy. 

A  little  later  I  viewed  it  from  the  Jasmine 
Tower  in  the  Agra  fort  where  its  builder,  Shah 
Jahan,  passed  away  with  his  last  earthly  gaze  fixed 
on  the  beloved  tomb  of  his  beloved  wife — but  the 
view  from  this  quarter  is  marred  by  the  flanking 
building  of  red  sandstone  which  blots  out  some  of 
the  fine  whiteness  of  the  marble  of  the  Taj  itself. 

The  first  view  of  the  Taj  close  at  hand  as  I  enter 
the  main  gate  is  a  little  disappointing.  There  it 
stands,  stark  and  white  and  clean — so  perfect  in  its 
purity  that  it  seems  like  a  structure  completed  only 
the  day  before.  Too  new!  Too  new!  Too  per- 
fect! 

But  as  I  wander  up  the  lovely  path,  amid  en- 
trancing gardens  of  flowers  and  shrubs  and  trees 
and  stand  looking  up  at  all  its  imperial  majesty, 
the  wonder  and  beauty  of  the  structure  begin  to 
reach  my  emotions.  A  still  closer  view  and  study 
of  its  marvellous  inlay — black  and  yellow  marble 
in  delicate  tracery  on  the  virgin  white  marble; 
precious  stones  in  rich  inlay,  modeling  rich  Pers- 
ian designs  of  flowers  that  cover  great  portions  of 
the  exterior  and  almost  all  of  the  lower  panels  of 
the  interior;  the  marvellous  lace-like  lattice  screens 
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carved  out  of  solid  blocks  of  marble  that  surround 
the  tomb  itself — with  this  more  intimate  view  the 
spell  of  this  queenly  building  grows  and  grows. 

The  Taj  to  me  in  its  appeal  is  totally  unlike  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  or  the  ruins 
in  the  Forum  at  Rome.  At  Athens  and  Rome  is 
the  Majesty  of  Kings  and  Emperors.  At  Agra  is 
the  soft  feminine  majesty  of  a  Queen.  All  other 
buildings  are  masculine  in  line;  the  Taj  is  pecul- 
iarly feminine — with  its  voluptuous  swelling 
curves,  its  soft  tracings  and  imagery.  It  is  a  love 
tomb.  An  epic  of  love  and  devotion  in  marble. 
An  immortal  tribute  of  a  man  to  a  woman — to  the 
woman  he  loved — in  purely  feminine  architecture. 

To  me,  the  word  buoyant  is  the  one  word  that 
describes  the  Taj.  The  whole  structure  is  buoyant, 
lifted  up  by  the  four  minarets  at  the  corners,  lifted 
still  more  by  the  swelling,  living  dome  that  sur- 
mounts it  and  by  the  smaller  domes  on  the  roof. 
So  buoyant  is  it  that  the  Taj  appears  a  living  thing. 
It  seems  to  breathe.  The  breath  of  life  almost  pul- 
sates in  its  hard  marble. 

The  interior  of  the  tomb  seems  even  more  alive. 
As  one  enters  and  lifts  the  eyes  to  its  great  dome, 
the  guide  utters  a  sonorous  call  which  is  immedi- 
ately echoed  and  re-echoed  for  almost  half  a  min- 
ute, like  the  notes  of  an  organ  in  a  great  cathedral. 
Heavenly  voices  seem  to  throw  back  the  sound, 
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ethereal  like,  from  the  vaulted  dome.  "It  lives, 
it  lives!"  one  exclaims,  "this  is  a  living  tomb." 
And  there — within — I  find  the  greatest  emotion 
that  the  Taj  called  forth. 

I  climb  to  the  tower  at  the  west  and  see  the  set- 
ting sun  gild  the  dome  of  the  Taj  until  the  gold 
changes  to  gray  and  then  to  silver.  I  climb  the 
gallery  at  the  entrance  and  there  see  the  Taj  in 
what  is  perhaps  its  most  queenly  majesty.  I  linger 
with  my  eyes  on  the  superb  reflection  in  the  water. 
I  study  the  beauty  from  all  angles.  But  of  all  the 
views,  I  love  most  that  from  the  interior  when  I 
close  my  eyes,  listen  to  all  the  voices  re-echoing 
in  the  vaulted  dome  and  dream  of  the  love  that 
gave  its  inspiration  and  that  created  this  marvel- 
lous work. 

The  tomb  of  Shah  Jahan  the  builder  and  hus- 
band, lying  side  by  side  with  the  wife  for  whom  it 
was  created,  although  sentimental  in  itself,  seems 
out  of  place.  The  Taj  was  built  for  only  one 
tomb,  that  of  a  woman,  and  it  should  enshrine  but 
one  love — yet  who  shall  say — perhaps  only  one 
love  abides  there,  the  one  love  that  now  holds 
these  two  immortals,  one  in  life  and  one  in  death ! 

A  strange  illusion  enshrouds  the  Taj  as  night 
falls  and  the  moon  casts  its  silvery  light  on  the 
tomb.  Then  the  minarets  march  forth  towards  the 
beholder — even  so  far  as  the  middle  platform  half 
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way  to  the  gate  and  beyond — marching  forward 
as  if  to  say:  "We  are  the  sentinels  of  this  tomb,  we 
shall  enfold  it  in  our  arms  as  the  day  wanes  and  the 
night  approaches,  we  shall  guard  it  until  eter- 
nity." 

Another  look  by  moonlight  before  taking  the 
train  from  Agra  was  our  last  vision — a  vision  of 
silvered  beauty  that  made  the  Taj  almost  a  figment 
of  the  imagination — a  soft  feminine  glow  of  life 
that  shall  not  only  be  a  memory,  but  an  etching  on 
the  mind  that  will  live  forever. 

Yet — and  again — the  Acropolis  makes  to  me  a 
much  stronger  appeal  than  the  Taj. 

Perhaps  in  a  thousand  years  I  shall  return  to  the 
Taj,  find  it  in  ruins  like  the  Parthenon,  and  then 
we  shall  see  which  is  the  greater. 

Fatepuhr-Sikri — The  Deserted  Royal  City 

Twenty-three  miles  from  Agra  along  the  best 
road  in  India,  lies  Fatepuhr-Sikri,  which  was 
built  in  1 62 1  by  Akbar  as  his  royal  city,  but  later 
abandoned  for  Agra  because  of  the  unhealthy  sur- 
roundings and  lack  of  water. 

It  is  situated  on  a  plateau  overlooking  the  plain 
and  must  have  been  in  its  heyday  a  charming  spot. 
The  ruins  are  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation, 
the  red  sandstone  of  which  most  of  it  is  built  nobly 
withstanding  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  elements. 
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The  Chishti  saint,  Shaikh  Salim  who,  Akbar 
believed,  caused  his  wife  to  bear  a  son,  Jahangir, 
lived  there  and  in  his  honor  the  royal  city  was 
located  there.  Salim's  tomb  is  there — one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  noble  in  all  the  world.  The 
tomb  is  a  marble  structure  surrounded  by  exquisite 
white  marble  latticework  screens,  with  the  canopy 
inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl — the  epitaph  reading 
in  part:  "May  God  hallow  his  tomb! — the  beloved 
helper  of  the  sect  and  its  saint,  Shaikh  Salim,  whose 
miraculous  gifts  and  propinquity  to  the  Divine 
Being  are  celebrated  ...  Be  not  double-sighted, 
looking  to  the  transitory  self,  as  well  as  to  the  ever- 
lasting Deity.  .  .  ." 

Akbar's  sleeping  quarters  (The  House  of 
Dreams),  the  Private  Audience  Hall,  the  Mosque, 
the  baths,  are  all  dreams  of  loveliness  in  inlaid, 
carved,  and  latticed  marble,  but  one  is  drawn  ir- 
resistibly to  the  three  palaces  of  the  three  wives  of 
Akbar,  to  see  how  this  great  Mogul  lived  content- 
edly at  the  same  time  with  three  queens,  each  of  a 
different  faith — Hindu,  Mohammedan  and  Chris- 
tian. 

The  palace  of  the  Hindu  wife,  his  favorite,  is 
largest  of  all,  though  the  House  of  Miriam,  his 
Portugese  Catholic  wife  and  the  Turkish  queen's 
home  (his  Mohammedan  wife)  are  almost  as  large 
and  as  fine.   The  three  structures  connect  by  gal- 
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leries  and  the  three  wives  visited  each  other  (in 
peace?)  and  the  Mohammedan  and  Christian 
often  dined  with  him — but  the  Hindu,  by  reason 
of  caste,  dined  alone.  All  of  the  three  houses  are 
connected  with  the  royal  bedchamber  by  protected 
galleries. 

Two  separate  marble-screened  playgrounds  were 
for  the  children  of  the  wives,  and  in  one  of  these 
is  a  huge  chessboard  in  marble,  where  the  Emperor 
and  his  wives  played  chess  with  living  children  as 
pawns. 

On  one  of  the  mosques  is  this  inscription:  "Isa 
(Jesus)  on  whom  be  peace,  said  'The  world  is  a 
bridge,  pass  over  it,  but  build  no  house  on  it.  The 
world  endures  but  an  hour,  spend  it  in  devotion.'  " 

Stables  for  horses,  camels  and  elephants  sur- 
round the  palaces. 

The  tomb  of  I'timad-ud-doula,  the  grandfather 
of  the  lady  of  the  Taj,  lies  across  the  river  from  the 
Taj,  and  is  a  superb  structure  with  marvellous 
lattice  work  marble  screens  like  those  in  the  Taj, 
and  wondrous  marble  inlays  and  sculpture. 

The  tomb  of  Akbar  himself  is  called  the  grand- 
father of  the  Taj,  for  it  is  fashioned  on  the  lines  of 
the  Taj,  though  somewhat  crudely  done  in  red 
sandstone.  At  the  four  gateways  of  the  tomb  are 
four  minarets,  also  like  those  of  the  Taj.  From 
this  similarity  it  is  seen  that  the  Taj  was  an  evolu- 
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tion  of  a  hundred  years  in  architecture,  growing 
out  of  the  first  crude  styles  and  culminating  in  all 
its  perfection  when  Hindu  architecture  had 
reached  its  zenith. 

One  climbs  many  high  steps,  four  stories,  to  the 
top  of  the  tomb  and  there  finds  under  the  hot  sun 
or  cool  stars,  as  the  time  may  be,  the  cenotaph  of 
Akbar,  a  splendid  white  marble  monolith — en- 
graved with  ninety-nine  names  of  the  Deity. 
Akbar's  body  faces  the  sun  because  the  sun  had  a 
noble  place  in  Akbar's  "Divine  Faith",  the  religion 
which  he  fashioned  from  the  religions  of  the  world, 
but  which  died  with  him. 

At  the  heart  of  the  cenotaph  is  a  marble  column 
on  which  reposed  the  great  Koh-i-noor  diamond 
until  it  was  taken  into  Persia. 

The  succession  to  Akbar  passed  down  through 
his  Hindu  wife  to  Jahangir,  thence  to  Shah  Jahan, 
thence  to  Aurangzeb,  whose  mother  and  wife  were 
Mohammedans,  and  soon  thereafter  collapsed  be- 
cause the  Mohammedan  fanaticism  of  these  women 
made  of  Aurangzeb  a  religious  zealot,  who  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  Hindu  temples  and  mosques, 
and  carried  him  to  such  religious  excesses  and 
neglect  of  his  care  of  state,  that  his  power  was 
greatly  weakened.  It  came  to  final  collapse  when 
first  the  Jats,  and  then  the  Maharajahs,  conquered 
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the  dominion,  the  latter  holding  it,  except  for  a 
short  time,  until  the  British  Occupation. 

Thus  collapsed  through  religious  bigotry  the 
Great  Mogul  Empire,  the  greatest  that  ever 
reigned  in  India. 

Tonight,  as  we  are  about  to  leave  Agra,  report 
comes  that  our  special  train  has  been  raided — one 
guard  hurt  and  taken  to  a  hospital. 

"I'll  be  glad  to  get  out  of  India  alive,"  says  the 
Lady.   "It  seems  to  me  people  only  die  here!" 

Lucknow — The  City  of  Sacrifice 

Lucknow,  on  the  River  Gumti,  in  the  Province 
of  Oudh,  once  the  capital  of  India,  is  famous 
chiefly  for  the  gallant  defense  made  by  Sir  Henry 
Laurence  and  his  garrison  in  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  in 
1857,  one  year  after  the  British  Government  as- 
sumed authority.  It  is  now  a  city  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  residents,  with  both  an  Indian  native 
quarter  and  a  European  section,  containing  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  buildings,  including  the  finest 
hotel  in  India,  the  Carlton,  but  the  ruins  of  the 
Residency,  which  was  under  siege  for  four  months, 
form  the  chief  center  of  interest. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1857,  when  the  siege  began, 
there  were  in  the  Residency,  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
900  British  troops,  700  Indian  troops,  150  volun- 
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teers,  600  women  and  children  and  700  non-com- 
batants— a  total  of  about  3,000.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  relief  by  General  Havelock  in  September, 
less  than  1,000  remained  alive.  The  besieging 
forces  numbered  about  60,000.  General  Laurence 
and  many  officers  were  killed,  many  women  and 
children  died  from  diseases  among  which  was 
cholera,  and  all  suffered  hardships  beyond  the 
power  of  imagination  to  picture.  At  one  time  the 
women  and  children  were  compelled  to  live  for 
weeks  in  the  dark  cellars  of  the  Residency  and  here 
births  as  well  as  deaths  occurred.  But  the  British 
flag  was  never  furled  and  it  stands  today  on  the 
sacred  ruins  night  and  day,  the  only  British  flag 
in  the  entire  Empire  that  is  not  taken  down  at  sun- 
set. The  siege  is  immortalized  by  Tennyson,  who 
wrote : 

"Kill  or  be  killed,  live  or  die,  they  shall  know  we  are  soldiers 
and  men! 

"Ready,  take  aim  at  their  leaders — their  masses  are  gapped 
with  our  grape — 

"Backward  they  reel  like  the  wave,  like  the  wave  flying  for- 
ward again, 

"Flying  and  foiled  at  the  last  by  the  handful  they  could  not 
subdue — 

"And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  the  Banner  of  England  blew/' 

The  Sepoy  uprising  is  supposed  to  have  come  to 
a  head  by  the  fact  that  the  East  India  Company 
had  sent  out  to  the  native  soldiers  in  the  British 
Army  some  cartridges  swathed  in  the  grease  of 
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the  pig  and  the  cow.  As  the  pig  is  sacred  to  the 
Mohammedan  and  the  cow  sacred  to  the  Hindus, 
word  went  round  that  the  British  Government  was 
seeking  to  destroy  both  the  native  religions.  But 
probably  the  real  cause  was  the  deposition  of  the 
last  King  of  Oudh  and  the  taking  over  of  his 
province. 

Marks  of  shell  and  shot  are  plainly  visible  on 
the  buildings  within  the  Residency,  mute  evidences 
of  the  grim,  terrible  struggle  against  great  odds, 
but  the  great  demolition  was  done,  not  while  the 
siege  was  going  on,  but  after  the  beleaguered  gar- 
rison had  fought  its  way  out  and  had  taken  the 
remaining  women,  children  and  non-combatants 
to  Cawnpore.  During  this  absence  the  natives  took 
possession  of  the  Residency  and  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed it.  Upon  the  garrison's  return,  the  Resi- 
dency was  easily  taken  and  has  remained  in  British 
hands  to  this  day.  Only  two  who  were  within  the 
walls  are  now  living — a  woman  of  seventy-six 
who  was  a  girl  of  seven  then,  and  another  woman 
in  the  nineties.  Both  are  entitled,  upon  death,  to 
be  buried  in  the  graveyard  adjoining  the  Residency 
which  is  reserved  for  those  who  were  present  at 
the  siege.  Although  on  the  inscription  of  the  mon- 
ument to  Sir  Henry  Laurence  and  the  other  brave 
men  who  fell  with  him  the  Major  General  received 
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his  full  titles,  on  his  tombstone,  at  his  request,  he  is 
called  plain  Henry  Laurence. 

Had  the  Lucknow  garrison  surrendered  they 
would  no  doubt  have  suffered  the  fate  of  the  garri- 
son under  General  Wheeler  at  Cawnpore,  who, 
when  they  marched  out  under  a  guarantee  of  safety 
by  the  Indian  commander,  were  shot  down  in  cold 
blood  and  killed,  all  except  two  who  managed  to 
escape. 

Among  the  other  buildings  of  interest  in  Luck- 
now  are  Dilkusha  Palace,  the  hunting  box  of  King 
Sa'adat  Ali  Khan,  where  General  Havelock  died 
after  succoring  the  Lucknow  garrison;  the  tomb 
of  Sa'adat  Ali  Khan  and  his  wife  within  the  en- 
closure of  the  Kaish  Bagh,  which  was  the  largest, 
grandest,  although  most  debased  (in  architecture) 
of  all  the  Lucknow  palaces  built  by  Wajid  Ali 
Shah,  last  King  of  Oudh;  the  Great  Imambara 
(Home  of  the  Prophet)  which  is  a  superb  edifice 
containing  the  largest  vaulted  stone  hall  in  the 
world — 163  feet  long,  58  feet  wide,  49  and  a  half 
feet  high — the  entire  structure  being  built  of  stone ; 
the  Imambara  mosque  adjoining  the  great  Imam- 
bara; the  Jumna  Musjid,  the  great  Mohammedan 
mosque  of  Lucknow;  the  Hussainabad  Imambara, 
topped  by  a  gilded  dome;  and  the  Moli  Mahal,  or 
Pearl  Palace,  from  the  courtyard  of  which  the  king 
and  his  retinue  could  witness  combats  (in  an  en- 
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closure  across  the  river)  between  elephants  and 
rhinoceroses. 

Lucknow  bazaars  on  the  Chock  and  new  Chock 
are  small  and  rather  uninteresting. 

Among  the  new  buildings  the  Medical  College 
is  interesting  for  the  good  work  it  is  doing,  and  at 
the  Martiniere,  now  a  preparatory  school  for 
Europeans  and  Eurasians,  in  a  building  built  by 
Major  General  Claude  Martin,  a  Frenchman,  and 
endowed  upon  his  death  as  a  school,  we  were  for- 
tunate in  meeting  the  boys  coming  from  breakfast 
and  going  to  Church  of  a  Sunday  morning.  They 
are  a  fine,  likely  looking  lot  of  young  men.  We 
spent  only  one  day  in  Lucknow,  but  in  that  day 
fell  in  love  with  the  delightful  surroundings,  the 
charming  gardens  around  the  hotel,  the  perfect 
climate — like  Honolulu,  but  extremely  dry  of  air 
— and  we  were  loath  to  leave.  Europeans  who  live 
there  say  it  is  one  of  the  high-spots  in  India.  The 
city  reminds  me  of  Florida  in  its  trees,  flowers, 
sunshine,  and  climate. 

Here,  in  this  City  of  Sacrifice,  I  meet  a  mystic. 
Strangely  enough,  he  is  not  a  Brahmin.  Not  even 
a  Hindu.  He  is  an  American.  And  a  Christian. 
He  comes  from  a  farming  community  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— from  Allentown.  And  he  is  here,  at  the 
invitation  of  Hindu  families  of  wealth  and  culture, 
to  help  their  children  find  the  way  of  right  living. 
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He  says  he  is  a  human  engineer.  He  studies  the 
mind  of  the  individual.  Finds  what  is  wrong. 
Corrects  the  wrong.  Puts  the  mind's  thoughts  on 
the  right  track. 

Frank  Buchman  is  this  man's  name.  He  is  the 
F.  B.  referred  to  in  Harold  Begbie's  book  "Life 
Changers,"  and  in  "Soul  Surgery"  by  H.  A. 
Walter,  Jr.  Both  these  little  books,  not  more  than 
pamphlets,  tell  of  Buchman's  work,  after  personal 
investigation. 

Buchman  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  movement  in  the  universities  of  the 
world — called  the  "Christian  Student  Movement 
in  Christ" — a  personal  evangelical  movement  asso- 
ciated in  some  ways  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Northfield  Conference. 

With  Buchman  are  traveling  Sherwood  S.  Day, 
of  Yale ;  Eustace  H.  Wade,  of  Oxford ;  and  Samuel 
W.  Shoemaker,  Jr.,  of  Princeton,  the  "Virginian" 
whose  story  of  his  conversion  is  told  in  Begbie's 
"Life  Changers." 

Buchman  went  through  Hartford  Seminary,  was 
ordained,  and  because  of  a  challenge  of  a  fellow 
student  that  he  was  ambitious,  went  into  the  slums 
of  New  York  to  preach.  He  made  little  progress 
— no  conversions.  Then  he  went  to  the  East  as  a 
missionary — still  no  success.  In  1908  he  visited 
England  to  attend  a  religious  convention  at  Kes- 
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wick,  and  one  day  strolling  into  a  village  church  at 
Cumberland,  where  a  woman  preacher  was  hold- 
ing service  with  seventeen  parishioners,  his  eyes 
were  opened,  and  with  "a  thrill  up  his  spinal 
column  and  a  new  enlightenment,"  as  he  expresses 
it,  "followed  by  an  emotional  and  physical  disturb- 
ance," he  began  to  realize  that  he  would  never  be 
a  success  as  an  evangel  until  he  rid  himself  of  three 
sins  that  were  hindering  him — selfishness,  pride, 
ill-will.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  men  in 
America,  religious  teachers,  against  whom  he  had 
held  a  grudge,  freed  his  mind,  and  then  began  the 
personal  work  which  he  has  carried  on  ever  since 
on  the  single  basis  that  "the  individual  soul  must 
free  itself  from  sin  before  it  can  know  God ;  that 
sin  is  the  result  of  desire,  an  act  of  the  will,  and 
that  once  the  sin  is  publicly  confessed  to  some  other 
individual  the  desire  for  sin  ceases  and  the  desire 
and  will  for  good  takes  its  place.  The  human  will 
is  thus  brought  into  line  with  the  Divine  will." 

Since  his  enlightenment  Buchman  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  personal  evangelistic  movement  in 
America,  England,  Japan,  China  and  India.  He 
held  a  conference  at  Lahore,  India,  during  191 5,  in 
China  in  1917  and  now  is  laboring  in  India.  His 
university  work  in  England  began  at  the  request  of 
two  Anglican  bishops  in  the  East,  who  asked  him 
to  visit  their  sons  at  Cambridge.    He  went,  met 
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other  students  and  gave  to  Cambridge  a  religious 
upheaval  such  as  it  had  never  had.  From  Cam- 
bridge he  came  back  to  America  and  worked  at 
Princeton  and  Yale;  then  taking  some  of  these 
students  back  with  him  he  returned  to  Cambridge 
— still  later  bringing  back  some  Cambridge  men  to 
work  with  him  in  American  universities.  Earlier 
in  his  career  he  had  done  work  at  State  College, 
which  I  think  was  his  first  experience  with  college 
boys. 

He  never  works  with  the  mass.  During  Billy- 
Sunday's  revival  in  Philadelphia  Buchman  was  in 
charge  of  a  volunteer  band  who  followed  up  in- 
dividual cases  and  worked  with  individuals  all 
over  the  city.  His  method  of  procedure  goes 
through  these  steps : 

1.  Confidence — getting  under  the  skin  of  the  in- 
dividual by  man-to-man  talk,  and  learning  his 
trouble — his  secret  sin,  if  you  please;  he  believes 
every  man  has  secret  sins  that  prevent  his  unfold- 
ment  and  growth. 

2.  Confession — an  open  confession  so  that  he 
may  see  his  sin  in  all  its  horror  and  learn  how  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

3.  Conviction — the  faith  that  God  will  remove 
the  sin. 

4.  Conversion — when  he  actually  gives  in  to 
God,  gives  up  his  desire  and  will  for  sin,  turns  his 
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desire  to  God  and  says  "Thy  will  be  mine,  O, 
Lord!" 

5.  Conservation — when  the  soul  is  redeemed  and, 
the  new  man  begins  its  building. 

But  the  individual  dares  not  stop  with  his  own 
salvage.  He  must  save  others.  Thus  the  work 
goes  on  in  an  endless  chain,  and  although  working 
only  between  individuals,  soon  reaches  a  multitude. 

Buchman  and  his  associates  give  credit  to  Henry 
Drummond,  who  as  far  back  as  1875  worked  with 
Moody  and  Sankey  in  Philadelphia  in  this  per- 
sonal work,  and  who  then  preached  that  all  suc- 
cessful evangelization  must  proceed  through  the 
individual  and  not  in  the  mass.  Professor  Henry 
Wright,  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  is  another  pion- 
eer. And  John  R.  Mott,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  advocated  the  same  procedure. 

Buchman  outlines  these  four  powers  of  sin: 

1.  Sin's  binding  power. 

2.  Sins  blinding  power. 

3.  Sin's  deadening  power. 

4.  Sin's  propagating  power. 

Conviction  of  these  powers  and  conversion  from 
them,  frees  the  soul  so  that  it  may  grow  and  work 
with  God. 

I  had  no  means  of  testing  the  results  of  the  work 
of  these  evangels  in  India,  but  from  Harold  Beg- 
bie's  book  much  is  being  accomplished.    All  of 
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them  have  studied  Hindu  religion  and  philosophy, 
but  they  cast  aside  intellectual,  philosophical  and 
even  religious  discussions,  go  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  individual  and  offer  the  salvation  of  Christ  to 
those  who  cast  out  sin  and  turn  their  desire  to  God, 
making  His  will  their  will.  [.  .  .  As  this  book  goes 
to  press  New  York  newspapers  are  receiving  radio- 
grams from  the  ship  bringing  to  America  Queen 
Marie  of  Rumania  that  on  board  is  a  soul  surgeon, 
a  friend  of  Marie  and  Nicholas.  He  is  returning 
from  the  Far  East  where  he  recently  was  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  Empress  of  Siam  who  sought  his 
advice.  .  .  .  He  is  Frank  Buchman.  .  .  .] 
Verily,  God  works  in  manifold  ways! 

Jaipur — the  Pink  City 

A  pink  city  under  the  suffusing  blue  sky  without 
a  cloud.  "Don't  forget  the  clouds  of  yellow  dust 
and  dirt,"  says  the  Lady.  So  be  it!  A  pink  and 
yellow  city  under  the  canopy  of  blue — not  all  the 
dirt  and  filth  of  India  shall  blot  out  the  beauty  of 
this  land. 

Jaipur  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  city  of  India 
— almost  pure  Indian,  "as  India  was  in  the  begin- 
ning." One  scarcely  sees  a  white  face  anywhere, 
except  the  tourists.  A  few  thousand  English 
speaking  people  reside  here  for  business  purposes, 


Old  Amber  Palace,  near  the  pink  city  of  Jaipur — the  dreams  of  medi- 
eval India — the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  old  walled  kingdoms  of 
the  Maharajah,  an  entire  hilltop  made  impregnable  by  well-guarded 
walls — a  retinue  of  elephants — carved  marble  and  endless  inlay  of 
precious  stones  for  the  harem — 


Today!    Indian  women  gathering  at  the  well,  snatching  a  word  of 
conversation  while  ivaiting  their  turn — dropping  a  few  coppers  toll  for 
each  earthen  jug  of  water. 
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but  they  are  so  vastly  overshadowed  by  the  123,000 
natives  that  they  rarely  appear  in  the  picture. 

Picture  it  is!  This  "city  of  victory"  (Jai — vic- 
tory; pur — city),  founded  by  Maharaj  Sawai  Jai 
Singh  in  1728,  lies  on  a  plain  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  rugged  hills  on  top  of  which,  for  the  most 
part,  run  the  old  embattled  walls  dotted  here  and 
there  with  towers,  and  to  the  north  by  Tiger  Fort — 
a  true  medieval  city  here  in  modern  India.  The 
inner  city  is  also  surrounded  by  walls  and  seven 
gateways. 

We  enter  the  gate  of  an  early  morning  on  our 
way  to  old  Amber  and  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  market,  stretching  for  a  mile  in  four 
ways  from  a  great  square.  The  streets  radiate  from 
this  square  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  They  are  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  wide.  On  both  sides  rise  the 
pink  and  rose  and  blue  stucco  buildings,  two,  three 
and  up  to  six  stories  in  height.  The  wide  street, 
road  and  sidewalk  alike,  is  alive  with  thousands  of 
people  who  have  come  to  the  market;  splashes  of 
color  everywhere — the  scarlet,  yellow,  blue,  green 
and  vari-colored  turbans  and  saris  of  the  natives, 
picturesquely  dressed  in  pure  Hindu  style,  make  a 
picture  more  fascinating  than  any  scene  in  other 
cities  we  have  visited.  A  gay  market  this — offering 
for  sale  everything  to  eat  and  wear.  A  happy 
throng  of  jabbering  men,  women  and  children. 
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Great  bullock  carts  grind  and  groan  on  the  road, 
carrying  their  burdens.  Camels,  heavily  laden, 
come  and  go.  Donkeys,  packed  almost  as  heavily 
as  the  camels,  slowly  pass  by  in  caravans.  And 
among  all  and  over  all  and  everywhere,  herds  of 
cows  and  bullocks  and  goats,  with  mangy  starved 
dogs  often  snapping  at  their  heels.  Hoarse  cries 
call  out  the  wares.  Jabbering  voices  proclaim  the 
dickering  of  bargains.  Fakirs  and  jugglers,  with 
their  snakes  and  flutes,  gather  crowds  here  and 
there.  Naked  children  play  about  the  streets.  And 
over  all  a  pall  of  dust  as  we  fly  by  in  our  motors, 
handkerchiefs  to  our  nostrils,  veils  over  our  faces, 
dusters  over  our  clothes! 

At  times  we  stop  and  enter  dirty  doorways  and 
find  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  a  rug  factory,  a  brass 
works  or  a  dye  room  where  the  Jaipur  products 
are  made  and  offered  for  sale.  In  one  corner  hangs 
a  huge  half  made  Indian  rug  on  its  loom,  six  little 
boys  about  ten  years  old  busily  and  deftly  tying  in 
the  colored  yarns  and  making  the  knots  as  the 
leader  calls  out  the  pattern  from  a  colored  design 
— six  hours  of  this  work  a  day  for  a  wage  of  sixteen 
cents!  Over  there  the  brass  tinkers  are  at  work, 
gouging  out  the  brass,  putting  in  the  inlay  or  carv- 
ing it  in  delicate  tracery. 

But  we  pass  on  this  morning  out  to  old  Amber, 
the  deserted  city,  where  we  are  to  ride  the  ele- 
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phants  up  to  the  old  palace  before  the  sun  grows 
so  hot.  Amber,  the  ancient  capital,  was  also  built 
by  Sawai  Jai  Singh  but  abandoned  in  favor  of 
Jaipur — just  why  is  not  apparent,  because  old  Am- 
ber is  majestically  located  on  a  great  ridge  with 
magnificent  views  of  the  plain;  probably  lack  of 
water  and  difficulty  of  access  caused  the  move. 

There  is  still  a  small  lake  around  the  old  fort 
and  old  palace,  but  it  runs  dry  at  times  and  one 
must  picture  the  gardens  that  lay  in  the  shadow  of 
the  castle. 

The  last  half  of  the  climb  is  made  on  elephants' 
backs — rather  tired  elephants,  none  too  large  or 
prosperous  looking,  although  one  is  caparisoned 
with  a  gorgeous  Kashmir  shawl. 

We  arrive  at  the  shrine  just  too  late  (praise  be!) 
for  the  daily  sacrifice  of  goat  instead  of  human 
being,  as  in  the  old  days.  The  blood  on  the  sand 
is  still  warm.  The  goat  skin  lies  in  a  corner.  But 
the  meat  has  gone — to  the  priests  who  eat  it! 

The  palace  itself  is  noble  in  its  lines  and  extent, 
with  carved  pillars  of  marble  in  the  audience 
chambers,  with  magnificent  gateways,  a  great 
courtyard  with  gardens,  and  the  old  living  quarters 
surrounding  the  court.  Some  of  the  walls  of  the 
palace  have  arabesque  carved  panels  of  marble  as 
in  the  Taj  at  Agra,  but  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  architecture  here  is  the  mirror-bedecked 
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ceilings  and  walls  in  the  bedrooms  and  sitting 
rooms  of  the  palaces.  The  mirrors  are  small,  set 
in  like  precious  stones,  and  in  some  places  reflect 
fifty  images  of  one  who  stands  in  front  of  them. 
In  some  rooms  are  lovely  stained  glass  windows. 
Fountains  and  baths  of  marble  are  in  various  rooms 
to  cool  the  heat  of  summer.  In  one  room  the  walls 
are  covered  with  brilliant  pictures  in  rich  colors, 
depicting  the  sacred  places  of  India,  which  the 
Maharajah's  wives  could  not  visit  because  of  the 
danger  of  robbers  (and  the  stronghold  of  the  rob- 
bers still  stands  on  yonder  hill,  a  fort  and  castle  in 
itself),  so  travel  was  brought  to  the  ladies  by  these 
pictures. 

The  return  by  the  elephants  is  not  so  pleasant,  as 
in  going  down  hill  one  almost  pitches  from  the 
howdah. 

In  Jaipur  itself  the  chief  attractions  are  the 
Maharajah's  palace,  stables,  gardens  and  Albert 
Museum. 

The  Maharajah  has  an  income  of  between  seven 
and  eight  million  dollars  a  year  but  he  needs  it  in 
keeping  up  his  army  and  retinue.  His  palace  is 
much  more  expensive  than  that  of  the  "Maharajah 
of  Benares,  for  this  Maharajah,  together  with  those 
of  Baroda  and  Gwalior,  is  the  richest  in  all  India. 
As  he  is  only  fourteen  years  old  he  cannot  rule  for 
four  years.    Meantime  in  this  palace  his  twenty- 
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five  year  old  wife  and  scores  of  concubines  await 
him! 

The  public  and  private  audience  halls  are  of 
marble,  with  columns  and  vaulted  roofs  painted 
in  brilliant,  even  gaudy  colors,  not  so  refined  as  at 
Delhi  or  Agra.  In  one  of  these  the  great  India 
carpets  still  remain  although  partially  rolled,  and 
some  glimpses  of  furniture  are  to  be  had.  The 
great  chandeliers  are  muffled  in  corners.  One 
wishes  for  a  view  of  these  Oriental  halls  when 
covered  with  brilliant  rugs,  hung  with  vari-colored 
canopies  and  curtains,  together  with  soft  flickering 
lights,  and  set  for  an  audience  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales!  Then  we  might  get  some  idea  of  their 
splendor.  The  brass-covered  doors  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Palace  are  the  most  gorgeous  we  have  seen. 

The  palace  gardens  are  well  laid  out  although 
now  dry  and  dirty,  but  in  the  fernery  the  gardener 
made  it  rain  by  turning  on  the  water  spigots.  And 
the  sound  of  falling  rain  is  refreshing  music  to  our 
ears,  an  oasis  in  dry  India  at  this  time  of  year.  The 
stables  are  not  very  interesting,  the  coaches  being 
rather  tawdry  although  the  horses  are  fair.  A  few 
elephants  are  in  their  stables. 

In  the  Albert  Museum,  a  noble  building,  is  a 
fine  display  of  Jaipur  arts  and  crafts — brass  and 
silver  work,  enameling  on  gold  and  brass  (the 
damascened  daggers  and  arms  are  more  notice- 
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able)  water  colors,  pottery,  together  with  products 
of  other  lands. 

In  the  Zoological  Gardens  are  some  tigers  and 
lions  which  are  made  to  roar  and  snarl  by  the  at- 
tendant, who  pokes  his  hand  between  the  bars,  un- 
afraid, although  he  shows  us  the  stump  of  his  arm 
which  a  tiger  had  snapped  off. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  native  building  is 
the  Palace  of  the  Wind,  of  Saracenic  architecture 
— nine  stories  with  canopied  and  pierced  windows 
and  screens,  all  tinted  a  deep  rose — the  picture  of 
a  wind  and  sand  swept  building  that  might  have 
come  out  of  Arabia.  Here  the  Maharajah  is  sup- 
posed to  entertain  his  guests  but  we  are  denied  ad- 
mission. 

The  old  astronomical  observatory,  built  early  in 
the  1 8th  century  by  Sawai  Jai  Singh,  is  the  largest 
of  the  five  old  observatories  in  India — now  unused 
since  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  but  intensely 
interesting  because  it  shows  how  astronomy  was 
practiced  in  olden  times.  Every  instrument  is  of 
solid  masonry  built  out  in  the  open,  with  marble 
coverings  on  which  the  degrees  and  other  mathe- 
matical signs  are  marked — all  arranged  on  the  idea 
of  a  sundial,  so  that  the  declination  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars  may  be  taken  and  astronomical  ob- 
servations made.  The  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
are  also  depicted  in  huge  arcs  and  symbols  of 


Waving  palms — swishing  seas — golden  sun — enchanted  lands — sur- 
cease of  cloud  and  care  and  vexation  of  the  spirit. 
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masonry.  One  of  the  huge  sundials  is  at  least 
fifty  feet  high. 

Jaipur  lies  near  to  the  wild  country  of  India 
and  now  and  again,  it  is  said,  tigers  come  into  the 
city  at  night  and  carry  off  a  native,  and  wild  boars 
often  approach  the  gates. 

We  are  invited  to  a  native  luncheon.  "Shall  we 
go?"  I  ask.  "No,"  says  the  Lady,  "the  English 
food  is  bad  enough  here.  One  ought  to  be  able  to 
reduce  in  India — no  milk,  no  butter,  no  cream,  no 
desserts,  no  water,  no  fish,  no  salad."  Of  course, 
these  foods  exist,  and  the  natives  eat  them  with  im- 
punity, but  visitors  should  avoid  them  to  escape 
dysentery  and  typhoid. 

The  Dilwara  Temples  at  Mount  Abu 

Frankly,  these  are  the  finest  of  all  the  fine  things 
we  have  seen  in  India — finer  even  than  the  Taj  or 
the  Pearl  Mosque. 

They  are  set  high  on  a  mountain  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  reached  only  by  narrow  gauge  road. 
One  arrives  early  in  the  morning  at  Abu  Road 
station  and  then  motors  sixteen  and  a  half  miles 
still  farther  up  the  mountain  over  a  splendid  road 
out  along  the  cliffs,  twisting  and  ever  turning  like 
the  "road  of  a  thousand  curves"  in  the  Yosemite, 
rising  higher  and  higher  above  the  valleys,  superb 
vistas  at  every  turn.  Wild  monkeys  leap  from  tree 
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to  tree,  some  with  young  clinging  to  their  bellies. 
Wild  and  ferocious  animals  are  in  the  forests, 
though  we  saw  them  not.  Occasionally  a  tiger 
comes  out  at  night  and  steals  a  goat  or  a  cow.  The 
entire  road  is  patrolled  by  armed  guards,  for  Abu 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Rajputana  administra- 
tion and  the  ruler  protects  his  territory  and  even 
collects  a  head  tax  from  all  who  enter  his  domain. 
Abu  is  also  a  sanatorium  for  European  troops  and 
a  summer  resort  for  people  of  the  plains.  It  is  a 
restful  spot  with  a  fair  hotel  (at  least  the  food  is 
good),  but  one  day  is  enough  to  see  the  temples. 

These  Dilwara  temples  were  built  by  Hindus 
some  700  to  900  years  ago,  but  were  later  taken  over 
by  the  Jains,  who  now  use  them  as  their  own.  The 
old  Hindu  gods  (all  but  one)  were  removed  and 
the  Jain  gods,  twenty-four,  now  occupy  the  niches 
in  the  cloister  surrounding  the  temples.  There  are 
two  temples.  Seen  from  the  exterior  they  look  like 
"dumps,"  dirty  low  buildings  almost  buried  in  the 
ground  as  they  are  set  in  the  side  of  a  hill.  But 
the  interiors  reveal  the  finest  marble  carvings  in 
all  India — yes,  the  very  finest! 

The  marble,  itself,  looks  like  old  ivory,  yellowed 
and  mellowed  with  age.    Carved  to  the  thinness 
almost  of  parchment  it  becomes  fairly  translucent. 
Such  a  wealth  of  carved  marble  is  nowhere  else  t( 
be  seen — columns,  vaulted  roofs,  panels,  friezes. 
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The  Observatory  within  the  palace  grounds  of  the  Maharajah  of 
Jaipur.  Showing  how  astronomy  ivas  practised  in  early  times,  before 
the  invention  of  the  telescope.  This  picture  shows  only  a  quarter  of 
the  instruments,  all  made  of  solid  masonry.  It  was  taken  from  the 
top  of  one  of  them,  about  sixty  feet  in  height.  A  corner  of  the  Maha- 
rajah's palace  wall  is  in  the  back  ground. 
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Even  the  center  piece  that  hangs  down  several  feet 
from  the  central  dome  like  a  chandelier  of  a  thou- 
sand pieces  is  carved  out  of  one  solid  block  of 
marble!  Artists  and  skilled  workmen  labored 
years  on  these  masterpieces  of  marble  carvings. 
One  is  literally  overpowered  with  emotion  as,  un- 
expectedly, the  rich  treasures  are  revealed  when 
stepping  through  the  dark  doorway.  Around  and 
overhead — carvings  so  delicate  that  one  can  almost 
imagine  one  is  looking  through  a  magnifying  glass 
at  the  exquisite  miniature  carvings  of  ivory  by  the 
Japanese.  It  is  a  rich  feast  for  the  eye,  a  solace  to 
the  soul,  just  to  be  immersed  in  so  much  beauty. 
There  are  forty-eight  pillars  in  one  temple  alone, 
surrounded  by  a  double  colonnade  of  smaller  pil- 
lars forming  porticos— all  superbly  carved.  Fifty- 
two  shrines  surround  the  temple,  containing  the 
Jain  gods  and  in  one  place  exquisitely  carved  ele- 
phants of  the  two  brothers  who  built  the  temple — 
Tajapala  and  Vastupala. 

We  linger  for  hours  in  these  lovely  temples, 
comparing  the  two — wondering  which  is  the  more 
beautiful,  drinking  in  their  beauty  and  rejoicing 
that  we  have  been  permitted  to  see  anything  so 
exquisite. 

The  trip  to  the  lake  at  Abu,  a  view  of  the  vast 
plain  far  below  Sunset  Point;  another  beautiful 
ride  down  the  mountain  in  the  evening  of  the  day, 
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and  we  are  soon  in  our  sleeper  dreaming  of  the 
beauties  we  have  seen. 

Baroda 

Baroda  is  the  hottest  place  we  have  visited  in 
India.  Perhaps  we  are  tired  near  the  end  of  our 
overland  trip.  Perhaps  the  colds  that  developed 
later  in  nearly  every  member  of  our  party  are  be- 
ginning to  breed.  At  any  rate  we  feel  the  heat,  and 
it  is  hot — in  the  low  nineties. 

It  is  a  holiday  in  Baroda  so  we  are  rushed  from 
the  station  direct  to  the  Nazar  Bog  Palace  to  see 
the  state  jewels  before  the  palace  closes  for  the 
day.  Baroda  is  the  capital  of  the  very  important 
Mahratta  state  of  Gaekwar,  and  the  Maharajah  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  India,  so  that  the  state  jewels 
are  worth  seeing.  They  must  be  worth  millions  of 
dollars,  even  those  which  we  see,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  the  Maharajah  has  with  him  in  Paris,  where 
he  is  now  visiting — men,  you  know,  as  well  as 
women,  wear  jewels,  even  necklaces,  in  India.  We 
see  literally  hundreds  of  diamonds,  each  the  size 
of  a  square  inch.  They  are  cut  in  various  ways, 
mounted  in  various  styles,  old  and  new,  and  they 
embellish  various  pieces  of  jewelry,  all  of  them 
loud  and  garish,  but  the  diamonds  themselves  are 
the  astonishing  feature  of  the  collection — so  many 
and  so  large.  We  see  four  necklaces  of  pearls,  with 
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more  than  a  hundred  pearls  each  the  size  of  a  large 
pea.  Of  course  there  are  rubies  and  emeralds  and 
sapphires  and  smaller  pearls  and  diamonds,  all 
filling  a  large  case  carefully  guarded.  Only  four 
people  are  allowed  in  the  room  at  one  time.  On 
the  wall  hangs  a  pearl  cloth  about  6x4  feet,  liter- 
ally made  of  pearls — seed  pearls  strung  so  closely 
that  the  cloth  seems  woven ;  larger  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones  in  color  form  the  embellishment  of 
embroidery. 

We  later  visit  the  Maharajah's  palace  where  he 
lives  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  a  large  palace  in 
a  beautiful  garden,  but  find  the  interior  rather 
ordinary  with  the  exception  of  his  own  and  his 
wife's  apartments,  which  are  furnished  in  excellent 
taste.  One  striking  room  of  the  Maharina,  the 
princess,  is  done  in  green,  emerald  green,  with 
purple  India  rugs — sounds  daring,  but  the  effect 
is  rather  delightful.  One  feature  that  seems 
strange  to  a  westerner  is  the  floor  of  the  beautiful 
salon  of  the  princess — the  floor  is  made  of  cow- 
dung!   Hindu  superstition! 

The  elephant  stables  of  the  Maharajah  are  a 
delight,  showing  us  a  dozen  large  size  elephants, 
one  of  which  plays  the  mouth  organ  and  dances, 
and  a  very  large  new  captured  elephant  that  is  still 
rather  ferocious  and  heavily  chained. 

The  famous  gold  and  silver  guns  on  carriages 
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drawn  by  milk  white  oxen  with  silver  and  gold 
trappings  are  most  unusual — they  are  drawn  up 
for  our  inspection  under  the  hot  sun  in  charge  of 
an  English  sergeant  who  rather  smiles  at  such  dis- 
play, realizing  that  it  is  to  impress  the  natives  and 
has  little  effect  on  a  western  mind. 

There  are  no  hotels  in  Baroda,  so  we  have  lunch- 
eon and  dinner  at  the  Guest  House  as  a  courtesy 
from  the  Maharajah  who  owns  it,  although  our 
meals  are  at  so  much  a  head!  The  dining  room 
not  being  large  enough  for  sixty  people,  the  meals 
are  served  in  a  tent — very,  very  hot — I  mean  the 
tent,  not  the  meals. 

In  the  afternoon  there  is  a  parrot  show,  these  apt 
birds  doing  almost  everything  from  turning  somer- 
saults to  firing  a  toy  cannon,  and  of  course  talking. 

In  the  early  evening  we  take  train  again  for 
Bombay,  arriving  in  time  the  following  morning 
to  see  the  sunrise — a  weary,  dirty  party  of  pilgrims 
each  of  whom  says:  "I  wouldn't  take  a  million 
dollars  for  my  India  trip,  but  I  wouldn't  give  a 
cent  to  do  it  again!" 

But  the  saying  is :  "India  keeps  calling  to  those 
who  have  once  seen  her." 

Bombay 

Bombay  is  a  modern  city,  European  in  architec- 
ture, the  finest  and  cleanest  city  in  India,  with  large 
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buildings  and  sumptuous  homes  owned  by  Indians 
— the  Parsee  merchants,  who  have  broken  down 
castes  and  through  their  religious  creed — "good 
thoughts,  good  words,  good  deeds" — and  their 
business  democracy  have  shown  the  way  to  redeem 
India.  These  merchants  hold  pretty  faithfully  to 
one  price.  They  are  just  in  their  dealings.  If  their 
ideas  could  prevail  more  universally,  India  would 
be  a  different  country.  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  each 
with  a  million  population,  are  keen  competitors. 
Calcutta  is  built  largely  by  Europeans,  Bombay  is 
the  product  of  India.  And  so  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  a  hasty  survey  Bombay  is  the  greater  city. 
Yet,  being  so  modern  there  is  not  much  of  interest 
to  relate. 

"Are  you  disillusioned?"  some  one  asks  as  we 
leave  Bombay.  "Have  you  found  the  India  of 
your  dreams,  of  the  books  you  have  read?" 

I  have  not  found  the  India  I  expected.  But  I 
have  found  a  better  India  in  many  ways.  The 
people  are  not  as  sombre  as  I  was  told.  They 
are  not  emaciated  and  starved.  They  seem  happy. 
Even  the  outcasts  laugh  and  have  a  good  time 
among  themselves.  There  are  in  evidence  com- 
paratively few  beggars,  fewer  cripples  and  openly 
diseased — less  than  we  found  in  China. 

Of  course  most  of  the  people  live  close  to  Mother 
Earth.  They  sleep  anywhere  and  in  the  mornings 
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take  up  their  beds  and  walk  to  work.  "Always 
going  somewhere,"  says  the  Lady,  "but  God  knows 
where."  Many  sleep  on  the  pavements,  on  the 
doorsteps,  on  the  street,  on  the  floor  of  railroad  sta- 
tions, on  the  ground — anywhere.  Many  appear 
to  have  no  fixed  homes.  They  live  and  play  and 
work  and  eat  and  sleep  in  the  dust — but  you  recall 
that  Kim  called  it  "clean  dust"  when  he  came  back 
again  from  the  Gates  of  Learning  and  took  his  holi- 
day in  the  open  road. 

Do  I  understand  India?  Who  does?  "I  have 
lived  all  my  life  in  India,"  said  a  mature  cultured 
Englishwoman  at  Agra.  "I  have  dealt  with  these 
people  for  twenty  years.  I  know  their  language, 
I  have  sixty  of  them  under  me  in  managing  this 
hotel,  yet  I  don't  begin  to  understand  them." 

Is  traveling  a  hardship? 

Well,  we  traveled  in  winter  and  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, when  rain  is  unknown.  The  country  was 
parched  brown  and  covered  with  dust  (even  the 
trees)  and  baked  to  a  crust  in  places.  The  flowers 
languished.  Vegetation  wilted.  Only  the  barley 
seemed  able  to  stand  upright.  With  the  torrential 
rains  of  the  monsoon  season  in  summer  (May,  June 
and  July)  the  country  no  doubt  blooms  green  and 
fresh  like  a  garden.  It  must  so  bloom,  for  India's 
soil  is  still  rich  and  fertile,  her  crops  are  sufficient 
to  feed  her  people,  except  when  destroyed  by  one 
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of  nature's  cataclysms.  But  this  picture  I  did  not 
see  and  cannot  describe. 

The  trains  in  India  are  comfortable  enough, 
with  large  compartments  (10  x  12  feet)  four  to  a 
car,  two  to  four  berths  to  a  compartment,  each 
compartment  with  toilet  facilities  and  a  bath — a 
shower  or  small  tub.  That  sounds  magnificent, 
but  when  the  dust  of  engine  and  road  filters  in  and 
covers  everything,  the  tanks  of  water  for  the  bath 
run  dry,  the  flat  wheels  of  the  car  pound  up  under 
one's  head  and  the  mosquitoes  and  flies  and  heat 
combine  in  their  annoyance,  the  picture  assumes 
another  hue.  Yet  there  is  no  real  hardship.  The 
nights  are  cool  though  the  days  are  hot,  and  as  the 
English  say,  it  is  a  "jolly  good  experience." 

The  fluctuations  of  temperature  in  India,  even 
in  winter,  are  great,  ranging  from  45  degrees  in 
the  night  to  90  in  the  day.  One  sleeps  under  two 
blankets  at  night  and  wears  an  overcoat  in  early 
morning  and  late  evening,  but  peels  down  to  linen 
or  silk  or  thin  woolen  outer  clothes  in  the  day  time. 
A  duster  is  almost  indispensable,  and  for  a  woman, 
a  veil  and  sunshade.  All  men  wear  sun  helmets 
which  keep  the  head  always  cool,  even  in  the  hot 
sun.  As  the  air  is  extremely  dry  one  perspires  but 
little,  even  with  a  temperature  of  90.  The  changes 
in  temperature,  and  the  dust  and  dirt,  give  most 
people  a  hacking  bronchial  cold  and  cough,  which 
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however,  is  said  to  leave  them  when  one  leaves  the 
climate.    (This  proved  true  in  my  experience.) 

India's  cities  are  not  laid  out  as  in  Europe  or 
America.  They  are  more  like  large  country  vil- 
lages, with  the  finer  residences  and  important 
buildings  in  large  open  gardens  or  courts,  quite  re- 
moved from  the  road  by  space  and  wall.  Even  the 
post  office  is  always  located  in  such  a  courtyard. 
Nowhere  are  buildings  congested  as  in  our  cities 
except  in  the  native  quarters.  Hotels  are  located 
far  from  the  built-up  sections  of  the  city — like 
suburban  hotels.  And  railroad  stations  are  often 
literally  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city.  "They 
should  be,"  says  the  Lady.  "I  never  heard  so  much 
noise  as  at  these  stations.  The  natives  are  always 
yelling  and  jabbering  and  coughing.  They  would 
keep  the  city  awake  forever  if  the  stations  were 
near  it." 

Hotels  are  built  much  alike,  of  masonry,  with  al- 
coved  cement  walks  in  front  of  all  the  rooms,  to 
keep  out  the  sun  and  glare  of  heat.  There  are 
separate  buildings  for  the  office,  lounge,  and  din- 
ing room,  and  separate  buildings  for  the  bedrooms 
— the  latter  being  often  two  stories  in  height.  Bed- 
rooms are  large  and  airy  with  high  ceilings  venti- 
lated by  openings.  Always  there  is  a  porch  in 
front,  with  screens  over  the  open  door.  Sometimes 
the  beds  are  netted  against  mosquitoes  or  flies.  To 


Palace  of  the  Winds,  Jaipur.  Cloth  merchants  overflotv  the  ba%aar 
nearby,  spread  themselves  over  sidewalk  and  street — at  the  slightest 
glance  from  the  passerby  the  bolts  will  be  unfolded,  and  though  the 
market  is  grimy  with  dirt  and  dust,  the  yards  and  yards  of  cloth  will 
somehow  never  touch  the  ground,  no  matter  how  carelessly  or  hastily 
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the  rear  are  the  bathrooms — often  two  to  a  double 
room,  with  two  tub  baths  (usually  of  tin,  occasion- 
ally enameled)  and  private  toilet  in  commodes. 
There  is  no  running  water.  Both  hot  and  cold 
water  are  carried  up  to  your  rooms  by  the  attend- 
ants— who  flock  around  like  flies  and  jabber  con- 
stantly like  crows. 

Electricity  is  in  some  of  the  large  cities,  of 
course.  In  the  smaller  places  gas  and  gasoline  are 
used.  Running  water  is  the  exception  in  hotels. 
Yet  the  hotels  are  fairly  comfortable — good  beds 
and  good  food  in  most  of  them.  We  started  to  lose 
weight  as  we  passed  through  India,  but  latterly  the 
food  has  been  good  enough  to  check  the  decline. 

Motor  cars  are  used  in  most  places — cars  of  an 
early  vintage.  In  other  places  carriages  and  carts 
are  the  passenger  vehicles.  Drivers  are  usually 
wild  dervishes  who  know  little  of  mechanism  and 
less  of  how  to  drive.  They  are  constantly  stalling 
or  cranking  their  motors — this  is  not  the  land  of 
the  self-starter!   In  more  ways  than  one! 

Crows  are  the  national  bird  of  India.  They  are 
here  in  multitudes — "by  the  millions,"  says  the 
Lady,  "they  are  all  over  everything."  They  caw 
and  caw  both  day  and  night.  They  swoop  all  over 
the  hotel.  The  peacocks  are  a  good  second  in  the 
day-and-night  chorus  and  their  shrill  cry  in  the 
night,  like  a  human  in  pain,  makes  one's  blood  run 
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cold.  Pigeons,  too,  are  everywhere  in  every  city, 
as  thick  as  in  Venice. 

Sparrows  fly  into  bedrooms,  dining  rooms  and 
lounge.  Today  they  are  standing  above  their  nests 
atop  the  old  clock  in  the  dining  room,  even  build- 
ing their  nests  behind  a  painting  of  a  Maharajah  on 
the  wall — and  behold,  they  have  made  a  hole  in 
the  canvas  for  material  to  build  their  nests  and 
through  this  hole  they  go  in  and  come  out  of  their 
sacred  quarters ! 

Monkeys  are  fairly  numerous — wild  monkeys,  I 
mean.  Buzzards  and  hawks  swoop  over  the  road 
and  perch  aloft  on  the  trees,  waiting  for  their 
game.  Over  the  Towers  of  Silence  in  Bombay, 
where  the  Parsees  expose  their  dead,  the  vultures 
hover,  awaiting  a  new  victim;  upon  arrival  they 
swoop  down  and  pick  bare  the  bones! 

Herds  of  cattle  walk  the  streets  and  pavements 
and  browse  from  the  vegetable  and  fruit  markets 
with  no  one  to  say  them  nay,  because  animal  life 
in  India  is  sacred.  Only  Kim  was  brave  enough 
to  punch  a  bullock  on  the  nose  and  from  the  salvage 
beg  food  for  his  beloved  lama. 

But  India  nights!  Then  one,  indeed,  lives. 
Starry  heavens  without  a  cloud.  Stars  that  seem 
close  enough  to  pick  out  of  the  sky.  Cool  breezes 
as  the  heat  goes — and  it  goes  quickly  at  night-fall, 
because  there  are  no  clouds  to  smother  it.  Cool 
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air,  very  cool,  cool  enough  to  call  out  wraps.  Din- 
ner is  always  served  late — not  before  eight — and 
then  the  people  stir  out  into  the  cool,  fresh  air 
under  the  stars  and  moon — and  live ! 

The  early  morning  is  another  delight.  Before 
the  sun  rises,  when  the  crows  and  peacocks  swell 
their  song,  when  shrouded  figures  move  silently 
along  the  road,  when  bullock  carts  first  begin  to 
creak,  when  all  nature  seems  to  awake,  then  to  see 
the  sunrise  in  India — that  indeed,  is  joy.  And,  for 
the  unbelieving  let  me  say  that  we  have  seen  the 
sun  rise  on  at  least  half  the  days  we  have  been  in 
this  land  of  history,  romance  and  destiny. 

To  live  in  India?  No!  To  visit  it  time  and 
again?  I  do  not  know.  They  say  "once  visit 
India,  and  one  returns."  Perhaps.  My  present 
mood  is  "once  is  enough."  But  who  shall  say? 
There  is  alive  in  this  land  a  spell  that  may  not  be 
denied,  except  by  the  Lady  who  says:  "Not  for 
me,  ever  again.  See  India  and  die — if  I  see  In- 
dia again  I  shall  die!" 


Chapter  Six 


FROM  KHARTUM  TO  CAIRO 

OUR  adventure  in  the  Sudan  begins  at  Port 
Sudan,  which  we  reach  one  hot  morning  after 
the  hottest  night  on  the  steamer. 

We  had  sailed  five  days  over  the  Arabian  sea, 
as  calm  as  a  lake,  and  two  days  more  over  the  Red 
Sea,  not  so  calm.  We  had  passed  Aden,  said  to  be 
the  hottest  port  on  earth.  Yet  we  found  all  this 
journey  fairly  cool.  But  yesterday,  with  a  follow- 
ing wind  that  gave  us  no  breeze  at  all,  and  last 
night,  when  even  the  stars  seemed  hot — that  was 
a  time  to  swelter! 

Today  we  feel  again  the  fresh  north  wind,  and 
although  the  sun  is  hot  and  it  is  86  in  the  shade, 
we  are  keen  for  our  adventure  into  Africa. 

We  find  Port  Sudan  an  active  little  port. 
Through  it  goes  annually  two  million  tons  of  ship- 
ping with  a  foreign  trade  of  forty  million  dollars. 
The  Sudan  twenty-five  years  ago  was  an  arid  waste. 
Now  it  supports  five  million  people.  Around  Port 
Sudan  it  still  looks  like  an  arid  waste,  yet  its  crops 
in  other  sections  are  large — especially  cotton,  grain, 
oilseeds  and  gum  arabic. 
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As  usual,  the  town  of  Port  Sudan,  housing  some 
four  thousand  people,  is  "spread  all  over  the 
place".  To  reach  the  bank  we  walk  almost  a  mile. 
To  reach  the  postoffice,  another  stretch.  The  hotel 
stands  near  the  water,  aloof  from  everything.  But 
it  is  cool  in  the  hotel — always  cool  in  these  hot 
countries  when  out  of  the  sun.  The  toilet  arrange- 
ments are  most  primitive,  sand  being  used  in  the 
lavatories  instead  of  water. 

We  are  now  among  the  Ethiopians  and  Nubians 
and  their  skins  are  black  as  night.  Many  of  them 
have  fuzzy  curly  hair  that  the  men  comb  up  and 
dress  like  a  woman's.  A  band  of  these  dandies 
came  to  the  float  to  meet  our  boat  and  pose  for 
photographs — for  a  consideration.  They  must  be 
a  part  of  the  staged  picture  of  Port  Sudan,  for  one 
of  them — the  Fuzzy-Wuzzy  of  Kipling — has  his 
picture  in  the  little  book  which  the  Sudan  govern- 
ment issues. 

At  noon  we  start  our  500  mile  run  to  Khartum. 
Our  train  moves  along  like  a  white  hooded  ghost 
— all  white  cars,  with  double  sun  roofs  with  air 
spaces  between,  that  come  down,  shutter-like,  over 
half  of  the  small  windows  which  are  fitted  with 
cobalt  blue  glass  (to  remove  the  actinic  rays). 
The  compartments,  two  people  to  each,  are  cozy 
and  comfortable,  with  berths  one  above  the  other 
at  right  angles,  and  a  wicker  chair. 
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For  the  first  eight  hours  out  of  Port  Sudan  we 
climb  up  and  go  through  the  passes  of  the  same 
mountains  that  stretch  from  Abyssinia  all  the  way 
along  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  We  crawl 
up  the  mountains  at  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  The 
elevation  at  the  summit  is  only  3015  feet,  but  the 
engine  lacks  power  to  take  the  grade  any  faster. 
One  marvels  that  there  is  any  sort  of  railroad  over 
this  Sudan  desert  and  the  barren  brown  mountains, 
and  to  find  one  so  comfortable  is  amazing.  Iron 
ties  are  laid  in  the  sand  in  metre  gauge  and — prob- 
ably because  of  the  uncertain  road  bed — speed  is 
not  safe. 

This  ride  up  the  mountains  is  picturesque  in  the 
extreme. 

At  a  distance  in  the  haze  the  mountains  have  the 
purple  aspect  of  California  and  the  desert  is  much 
like  that  of  Arizona.  As  we  get  close  to  the  moun- 
tains we  find  them  to  be  of  red  stone  and  sand,  quite 
barren,  with  mainly  sage  brush  and  low  scraggy 
and  thorny  bushes  growing  in  the  valleys.  Here 
and  there  are  lusty,  green  bushes  on  which  the 
camels  graze. 

Camels  are  quite  numerous — we  have  seen  hun- 
dreds— some  running  free,  others  hobbled  to  pre- 
vent straying.  The  camels  are  small  and  rather 
scrawny  and  the  baby  camels  seem  all  legs.  Herds 
of  goats,  in  packs  of  fifty,  are  in  charge  of 
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shepherds,  usually  mounted  on  camels.  Here  and 
there  a  gazelle  darts  among  the  brush.  Occasion- 
ally animal  skulls  and  bones  lie  white  on  the  sand 
— grim  evidences  of  the  toll  of  the  desert. 

Villages  that  we  see  at  first  are  made  up  of  all- 
thatched  huts  with  only  a  foot  square  window  and 
a  door.  Later  on  the  huts  are  made  of  mud  blocks. 

As  the  day  wanes  and  the  sun  lowers  to  the  west, 
casting  the  moving  shadow  of  the  train  against  the 
desert  sand,  the  mountains  take  on  changeful  as- 
pects of  color — brown,  pink,  gray,  purple,  black, 
as  the  sun  tints  the  peaks  and  throws  the  bases  in 
shadow.  Most  of  the  peaks  are  pyramidal  in 
shape  and  one  soon  sees  where  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians got  their  idea  for  the  pyramids.  Many  look 
like  the  great  stupa  we  saw  in  Djokjakarta  in 
Java.  Atop  of  one  peak  the  rocks  assume  the  form 
of  a  sphinx — or  do  our  minds  play  us  a  trick? 

Occasionally  we  see  signs  of  a  water  hole,  with 
brighter  green  bushes,  towards  which  the  goats 
seem  ever  to  be  walking.  Everywhere  else  the  dry 
hot  sand.  But  raging  torrents  rush  down  these 
valleys  in  the  rainy  season,  and  on  the  great  steel 
bridges  we  cross  many  dry  rivers.  At  places  the 
railroad  is  protected  by  stone  abutments  against  the 
rush  of  the  water. 

Finally  the  sun  goes  down  over  the  lowest  hill. 
The  day  suddenly  ends.    There  is  little  twilight 
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here,  and  at  a  small  village  where  we  stop  a  mosque 
looms  against  the  yellow  sunset  and  soon  a  star  ap- 
pears, close  to  the  crescent  at  the  top  of  its  spired 
dome.  Now  the  heavens  are  filled  with  stars. 
The  air  grows  cool.  We  have  a  good  dinner  and 
are  off  to  bed  by  9  o'clock.  A  comfortable  sleep 
and  we  are  up  soon  after  sunrise,  before  7  o'clock, 
for  a  good  breakfast  of  fish,  bacon  and  eggs,  coffee 
and  jam,  topped  off  with  a  corona  from  Havana. 
We  find  that  we  have  left  the  mountains  behind 
and  are  passing  over  an  even  more  arid  desert  and 
sparsely  settled  plain.  But  soon  we  reach  Atbara 
Junction,  where  we  join  the  main  line  from  Cairo, 
cross  the  Atbara  river,  running  full,  and  are  along 
the  black  Nile,  its  placid  waters  and  green  strips 
of  vegetation  being  a  welcome  sight.  Mohammed, 
our  porter,  has  wiped  away  the  sand  accumulating 
during  the  night  and  drawn  the  blue  windows  and 
we  sit  cool  behind  the  hot  sun  and  settle  down  for 
another  happy  day. 

Now  there  are  more  signs  of  life.  Great  bags 
of  cotton  pass  us  on  freight  trains.  Villages  are 
larger  and  better  built.  The  natives  seem  more 
intelligent  and  active.  They  have  baskets  to  sell — 
woven  of  brightly  colored  straw.  The  scrub  trees 
are  larger  and  greener.  Animals  are  more  numer- 
ous— at  one  spot  we  pass  a  herd  of  at  least  a  hun- 
dred camels  and  as  many  goats.    Some  ancient 
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ruins  appear — this  part  of  the  Sudan  is  rich  in 
archaeological  finds  only  now  being  uncovered. 

At  times  we  are  close  to  the  Nile,  again  we  are 
back  in  the  sandy  wastes.  Villages  and  stops  are 
frequent.  The  natives  always  picturesque.  The 
sky  a  bluish  gray,  with  not  a  cloud.  The  Lady  is 
now  reading  "India  and  her  Faiths,"  but  soon  says 
"It  is  too  deep  for  me."  She  has  just  finished 
"Kim,"  enjoying  it  hugely  again  after  being  in  its 
atmosphere. 

We  turn  again  to  the  Sudan  booklet  and  find 
that  in  this  far  away  land  there  are  1700  miles  of 
railway,  3000  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  over  2000 
miles  of  river  transport,  schools  for  10,000  chil- 
dren, a  native  college,  research  laboratories,  hos- 
pitals, a  medical  school — and  it  might  have  added 
"myriads  of  flies".  Soon  we  must  bring  out  our 
veils — men  and  women.  I  still  have  with  me  the 
veil  which  protected  me  so  well  two  years  ago  at 
Luxor. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  at  Port  Sudan  yesterday  we 
were  close  to  the  harbor  of  Mecca,  which  is  fifty 
miles  inland  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Red  Sea, 
to  which  thousands  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims  go 
each  year.  They  are  fighting  near  Mecca  now  and 
an  Italian  gunboat  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Sudan 
was  leaving  that  day  for  the  Mecca  port.  Italy 
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owns  Eritrea,  along  the  Red  Sea  to  the  south  of 
Port  Sudan — Italian  Somaliland  it  is  called. 

Again  we  pass  another  herd  of  camels  and  some 
cattle — hundreds  of  them.  How  they  subsist  on 
this  desert  is  a  mystery.  But  one  forgets  that  we 
are  now  close  to  the  life  giving  Nile! 

The  sand  is  swirling  outside  the  car  windows  but 
the  compartments  keep  comparatively  clean,  and 
yet  fairly  airy  with  the  patent  ventilators  in  the 
roof  and  the  electric  fans. 

More  goats,  some  donkeys,  a  glimpse  of  the  green 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  we  reach  Shendi,  where  we 
stop  half  an  hour.  Shendi  is  an  industrial  center 
of  the  Sudan  with  cotton  factories,  dye  houses  and 
iron  works,  but  the  heat  and  flies  soon  drive  us 
back  into  the  train.  Little  black  boys  are  playing 
outside,  stepping  on  the  hot  rails  with  their  bare 
feet,  sitting  on  hot  concrete  blocks,  standing  with 
their  shaved  heads  uncovered  in  the  broiling  sun — 
their  thick  skulls  must  save  them  from  sunstroke. 

At  Wad  Benanga  we  have  our  first  view  of  the 
native  policeman,  mounted  on  a  camel,  and  with 
his  long  whip  with  which  he  "snips"  the  natives, 
especially  the  donkey  boys,  when  they  grow  too 
persistent  for  backsheesh.  We  shall  meet  him  all 
through  the  Sudan  and  in  Egypt. 

Speaking  of  backsheesh,  the  Governor-General 
at  Khartum  has  asked  travelers  to  assist  in  keep- 
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ing  this  evil  out  of  the  Sudan.  So  far  as  our  pres- 
ent observations  go  his  efforts  are  successful.  In 
Egypt  the  backsheesh  evil  is  notorious. 

Just  before  reaching  Khartum  we  run  into  an 
astounding  mirage.  First  it  appears  on  the  Nile 
side  of  the  train  and  no  one  recognizes  it,  all  of  us 
thinking  the  Nile  bed  had  suddenly  come  into  view 
again — we  had  been  seeing  the  Nile  occasionally 
all  afternoon.  But  when  the  water  appears  on  the 
other  side  of  the  train  and  then  in  front  of  us,  and 
we  seem  to  be  running  into  the  ocean,  we  know  that 
we  are  being  favored  with  a  mirage,  and  a  very 
remarkable  one  at  that.  Rows  of  trees  and  rows 
of  buildings  appear  to  be  swimming  in  the  water, 
their  inverted  reflections  showing  clearly.  As  we 
approach,  the  "sea"  seems  to  move  with  the  train, 
always  keeping  the  same  distance  ahead. 

"It's  the  Blue  Nile,"  some  one  says.  "I'm  sure  it 
is.   It  joins  the  big  Nile  at  Khartum." 

Then  the  Nile  must  be  all  around  us,  and  the 
three  Niles  that  meet  at  Khartum — the  Blue,  the 
White  and  the  big  Nile — must  have  turned  them- 
selves into  an  ocean. 

The  mirage  lasts  for  nearly  an  hour,  casting  its 
spell  over  all  of  us.  We  begin  to  realize  how  really 
frightful  is  this  siren-like  spectre  of  the  desert, 
when  it  lures  thirsty  men  on  to  its  apparent  oasis, 
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only  to  lead  them  deeper  into  more  hot  sand  with 
no  water  to  be  found. 

The  mirage  fades  only  when  we  reach  Khartum 
North,  where  we  meet  the  real  Blue  Nile  and  pass 
over  the  long  bridge  into  Khartum. 

Passing  the  barracks  we  see  two  airplanes. 
"God!"  said  the  Lady,  "I  wish  one  of  those  planes 
would  take  me  direct  to  New  York!" 

Khartum  and  Omdurman 

We  are  now  deep  into  this  land  so  rich  with 
memories  of  Gordon  and  Kitchener  and  the  brave 
men  who  fought  with  them.  But  we  are  hardly 
in  the  mood  to  explore  the  historic  scenes.  It  is 
96  degrees  in  the  shade  and  we  are  tired  from  a 
twenty-seven  hour  train  ride.  But  at  4.45  the 
carriages  take  us  around  Khartum,  which  we  find 
to  be  a  city  of  wide  avenues  and  set-back  homes 
(the  European  part)  with  a  magnificent  garden 
redolent  with  perfume  around  the  palace  of  the 
Sirdar  and  Governor-General.  Here  we  are  shown 
the  spot,  marked  by  a  tablet,  where  General  Gor- 
don fell  pierced  by  the  lances  of  the  Dervishes, 
January  26,  1885,  when,  after  withstanding  a  siege 
from  February  18,  1884,  his  force  was  taken  and  his 
severed  head  was  carried  to  Abdallah,  Khalifa  of 
the  Mahdists — the  mad  Mahdists — who  rebelled 
against  the  British  in  1884.    The  monuments  of 
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Gordon  mounted  on  a  camel  and  of  Kitchener  on 
horseback  are  not  particularly  well  done. 

Khartum  was  first  built  by  Mohammed  Ali  from 
1823  to  1830,  but  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  the 
Mahdists  after  Gordon's  fall,  and  then  after  Kitch- 
ener's revenge  of  Gordon  and  the  retaking  of  the 
city,  in  1898,  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form.  It 
now  has  some  45,000  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  but  Omdurman  across  the  big  Nile  has 
about  78,000  inhabitants,  and  it  stretches  for  seven 
miles  along  the  river — a  long  city  of  sun-scorched 
mud  huts.  A  steam  tramway  runs  part  of  the  way. 

In  Omdurman  we  are  shown  the  arsenal  and 
mosque  tomb  of  the  Mahdi,  still  bearing  bullet 
marks  on  their  walls  and  containing  General 
Gordon's  carriage  and  old  piano.  It  was  here  the 
Mahdists  made  their  last  stand  after  Kitchener 
had  slaughtered  10,000  at  Kerreri  near  by, 
wounded  16,000  and  taken  4,000  prisoners,  losing 
only  several  hundred  himself.  Routed  at  Omdur- 
man the  Khalifa  fled  but  was  overtaken  and  slain. 
Thus  General  Kitchener  became  in  later  life  Lord 
Kitchener  of  Khartum. 

Gordon  College  in  Khartum  and  another  college 
along  the  same  lines  in  Omdurman  are  training  the 
natives  today  to  become  good,  loyal  subjects  and 
there  appear  to  be  no  signs  of  another  uprising, 
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although  the  Sirdar,  General  Lee  Stack,  was  re- 
cently slain  in  Cairo — by  a  fanatic. 

The  native  quarter  in  Khartum  is  built  up  of 
mud  huts  with  bazaars  in  front,  and  that  in  Om- 
durman  is  of  the  same  order  but  much  larger. 
Both  are  cleaner  than  the  native  bazaars  in  India 
and  there  is  no  clamoring  for  sales.  The  wares 
are  mostly  of  gold,  silver  and  ivory,  but  rather 
crudely  fashioned. 

Unless  one  has  the  seeing  eye  and  a  vivid  imagin- 
ation, both  Khartum  and  Omdurman  will  prove 
disappointing.  The  Nile  flowing  placidly  along 
in  front  of  the  hotel  is  picturesque,  but  to  one  who 
has  seen  it  at  Luxor,  where  the  heat  is  not  so  great, 
the  view  here  is  not  so  interesting.  Yet  under  the 
stars  one  can  picture  the  great  part  the  Nile  has 
played  in  the  civilization  of  the  world — that  here 
in  the  cradle  of  the  Nile  the  history  of  the  human 
race  goes  back  to  its  early  antiquity. 

And  now  for  those  who  want  the  naked  truth,  in 
the  raw,  without  the  glamor  of  romance,  let  me 
set  down  the  hot,  hard  facts  of  our  trip  from 
Khartum  to  Omdurman. 

Carriages  are  taken  at  7.30  in  the  morning. 
Cool  air  and  a  lovely  drive  along  the  embankment 
of  the  Nile  to  the  ferry.  The  flat-bottom,  stern 
paddle-wheel  boat  comes  in  and  unloads  a  cargo  of 
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several  hundred  humans — black  and  brown,  of 
many  nationalities — Ethiopians,  Nubians,  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  Copts,  Armenians.  Their  faces  are 
a  study.  Here  and  there  are  old  blind  men  and 
women,  always  led  by  a  little  child.  Follows  the 
animal  cargo — some  fine  Arabian  horses,  donkeys, 
mules,  camels. 

Embarking  we  have  a  delightful  twenty  minute 
ride  to  Omdurman,  meeting  on  the  way  some  native 
missionaries  supported  by  an  Evangelical  church 
in  Philadelphia.  "What  progress  are  you  mak- 
ing?" we  ask.   "Slow,"  they  say. 

At  Omdurman  we  land  on  the  bank  and  now 
the  heat  begins.  Blazing  sun.  Thick  sand.  A 
hot  walk  up  to  the  town,  although  some  ride 
donkeys.  "Carriages  are  waiting  above,"  we  are 
told.  The  carriages  prove  to  be  little  more  than 
four-wheel  carts  with  cross  seats  back  to  back, 
hard,  hard  as  rocks,  pulled  by  three  mules.  We 
pile  in,  twenty  to  a  cart,  "Mohammed"  whips  up 
the  horses,  another  pulls  at  their  heads,  a  third  toots 
a  horn,  all  yell,  and  the  cart  moves  off  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour.  Occasionally  the  mules  halt, 
one  kicks  viciously  at  the  driver,  the  wheels  creak 
and  one  almost  comes  off.  We  rock  and  sway 
through  the  sand  up  the  road,  sun  blazing  down, 
and  after  half  an  hour  reach  the  arsenal,  old  palace 
and  Mahdi  tombs — which  by  the  way  are  so  un- 
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interesting  that  an  Englishman  five  years  in  Om- 
durman  says:  "I  have  never  seen  them — there  is 
nothing  to  see,"  and  he  tells  the  truth.  A  walk 
over  the  drill  ground  in  the  hot  sun — it  is  now  95 
degrees  in  the  shade  and  must  be  120  in  the  sun. 
We  go  back  to  our  carts,  poke  along  another  long 
stretch  to  the  market  place  and  bazaars.  "Now 
the  sight-seeing."  "Not  for  me,"  says  the  Lady.  I 
follow  the  crowd  into  the  bazaars  but  they  are  so 
uninteresting  that  I  soon  return — and  then  we  sit 
a  solid  hour  and  a  half  on  the  hot,  hard  seats  and 
wait  for  the  return  trip  to  the  ferry.  Camels  and 
mules,  all  heavily  laden,  pass  and  pass.  Natives 
huddle  around  our  cart  and  stare  in  wonder. 
Some  peddlers  offer  their  wares.  The  donkeys 
bray.  The  mangy  dogs  wallow  in  the  little  water 
around  the  well.  By  this  time  our  tempers  are  a 
bit  frayed.  We  grow  hotter  and  hotter — physically 
and  mentally.  Finally  those  of  our  party  who 
wanted  to  see  everything,  to  get  their  money's 
worth,  stray  back  one  by  one,  and  we  start  down 
the  dusty  road  for  the  ferry.  Reaching  the  river 
bank  we  find  we  have  just  missed  the  ferry  and  we 
have  another  half  hour  wait  in  the  heat — and  this 
about  finished  me,  for  I  almost  fainted.  But  even- 
tually the  boat  comes  along,  we  have  another 
twenty  minute  sail  on  the  Nile,  and  reach  the  hotel 
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about  12.30 — but  some  of  us  are  so  far  gone  that  we 
take  to  bed  and  stay  there  all  afternoon. 

"Well,  that  was  the  nearest  thing  to  nothing  I 
have  ever  seen,"  says  a  man. 

"You  have  said  it!"  we  agree. 

When  5  o'clock  arrives  and  we  go  to  the  train  for 
another  twenty-four  hour  run  to  Wadi-Halfa,  the 
thermometer  on  the  porch  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile 
registers  99  degrees.  "It  is  107  degrees  back  in 
the  city,"  we  are  told  to  comfort  our  feelings.  But 
being  dry  heat  it  is  surprising  how  high  a  tempera- 
ture one  can  bear.  The  train  is  fairly  comfortable, 
the  dinner  good,  and  the  night  passes  without  great 
hardship. 

Wonder  of  wonders!  This  morning  we  have 
iced  watermelon  for  breakfast  as  we  are  running 
along  the  Nile,  lined  with  palm  trees  and  green 
banks,  but  at  Abu  Hamid  we  leave  the  river  and 
start  across  the  Nubian  desert,  absolutely  devoid 
of  human  habitation  or  vegetation  or  animal  life 
— sand  and  rock  everywhere — except  at  the  two 
wells  that  supply  the  engine  with  water.  These 
wells  tap  at  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  the  subterranean 
stream  which  flows  here  from  the  south,  but  the 
water  is  not  fit  to  drink  and  the  employees  of  the 
railroad,  at  the  eight  stations  over  the  200  miles 
of  desert,  are  supplied  with  water  and  food  twice 
a  week.    This  railroad  to  Khartum  was  built  to 
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support  the  advance  of  Kitchener  in  1897,  and  was 
the  only  means  of  reclaiming  the  Sudan  from  the 
Mahdi. 

In  the  distance,  on  both  sides  of  the  train  are 
some  low-lying  hills,  but  close  at  hand  is  the  flat, 
hot  sand,  devoid  of  any  green  growth.  But  in  our 
dust-proof  (so-called)  cars,  behind  the  blue  glass 
windows,  with  the  electric  fans  going,  we  are  com- 
fortable. 

Again  the  desert  mirages  appear.  The  rocky 
hills  seem  to  swim  in  water,  almost  as  though  they 
were  islands  in  a  sea.  At  places  white  rocks  ap- 
pear above  the  yellow  brown  sand,  looking  like 
the  breakers  on  the  sea  coast  as  we  approach  them. 
Every  now  and  then  low  rocks  hang  suspended 
above  the  mirage  of  water,  their  reflection  visible 
to  the  full  extent. 

The  representative  of  the  railroad  traveling  with 
us  on  the  train  tells  us  some  interesting  things.  He 
has  been  here  nineteen  years,  with  short  leaves  in 
England.  One  year  more  and  he  will  have  his 
pension  and  be  free  to  take  a  more  paying  job. 
He  likes  the  country  and  will  stay.  He  says  the 
temperature  reaches  118  in  the  shade  on  this  desert 
in  summer.  The  wealth  of  the  Sudan  is  South  of 
Khartum,  where  the  rain  falls  and  there  is  gum 
arabic  in  the  forests.  Another  big  dam  100  miles 
south  of  Khartum  on  the  Blue  Nile,  now  being 
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finished,  will  add  another  300,000  acres  of  irri- 
gated land,  much  of  which  will  grow  cotton.  The 
railroad  makes  about  half  a  million  pounds  sterling 
a  year  which  is  6  per  cent  on  its  investment — all 
of  which  goes  to  the  government  which  financed  it. 
It  is  the  line  from  Khartum  to  Port  Sudan  that 
pays,  with  its  freight  shipments  to  the  sea.  The 
road  from  Wadi-Halfa  to  Khartum  is  maintained 
only  for  military  purposes. 

The  Belgian  Congo  is  just  south  and  to  the  west 
of  the  Sudan — rich  in  rubber  and  gold.  Still 
further  to  the  west  is  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  White  Nile  is  navigable  a  thousand  miles 
south  of  Khartum  and  hunting  parties  can  now  go 
from  Cairo  to  the  Cape,  with  short  safari  stretches, 
in  fair  comfort. 

Of  course  it  is  the  wealth  of  Africa,  much  of  it 
still  unexplored,  that  lures  the  nations,  but  indiv- 
idual hardships  of  the  pioneers  and  of  those  who 
live  and  work  there  for  the  government  and  finan- 
cial interests  are,  indeed,  great. 

At  station  No.  6  we  pass  within  forty  miles  of 
what  are  supposed  to  be  King  Solomon's  gold 
mines — mines  that  were  operated  on  a  paying 
basis  until  the  World  War.  A  branch  railroad 
runs  to  the  mines  but  they  are  not  being  worked  to- 
day. Occasionally  as  they  dig  down  now  they  un- 
cover picks  that  were  used  thousands  of  years  ago. 
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At  times  we  pass  along  stretches  of  yellow  sand 
the  color  of  gold,  as  fine  as  powder,  rippled  like 
the  sea  by  the  wind.  In  the  background  red  rocky 
hills  add  to  the  picture. 

The  mirages  persist;  with  lovely  stretches  of 
water  before  the  hills,  the  vision  with  its  cool 
aspect,  offsets  a  little  of  the  heat  which  grows 
almost  terrific.  Our  little  band  of  travelers  peel 
down  almost  to  the  buff,  stretch  languidly  out  on 
the  beds,  sip  cool  drinks  and  try  to  forget  that  they 
are  in  this  vast  desert. 

Mohammed,  our  faithful  servitor,  is  sitting  on 
the  car  steps,  his  feet  dangling  in  the  open,  catching 
what  breeze  he  can  as  the  train  moves  along. 

Hour  after  hour  we  pass  through  these  scenes, 
always  the  arid  desert,  with  the  grim  red  rocky 
hills  in  the  background  until  finally,  a  little  after 
dark,  we  run  into  Wadi-Halfa  and  change  to  the 
boat. 

Now  for  a  cool  ride  on  the  Nile  after  the  blast- 
ing heat  of  the  desert! 

We  are  soon  undeceived  about  the  cool  Nile  at 
this  time  of  year — late  in  March.  We  have  actu- 
ally jumped  from  the  frying  pan  of  the  desert  rail- 
road into  the  fiery  blasts  from  the  Great  Sahara 
desert  now  blowing  over  the  Nile. 

We  should  have  expected  this,  with  desert  to 
left  of  us — the  Sahara ;  and  desert  to  the  right  of  us 
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— the  Arabian ;  and  desert  behind  us — the  Nubian ; 
and  the  wind  blowing  from  every  direction  except 
the  North — the  air  is  bound  to  be  like  that  from  a 
furnace.  And  it  is!  Even  tonight  as  we  sit  on 
deck  it  is  like  sitting  before  a  blast  furnace  in  Pitts- 
burg. During  the  night,  navigating  without  shore 
lights  or  searchlight,  we  frequently  bumped  into 
sand  banks,  sometimes  directly  into  the  shore.  But 
we  felt  quite  at  home — "just  like  the  world 
cruiser,"  we  said. 

The  morning,  as  we  are  called  before  daybreak 
to  visit  the  great  rock  temple,  Abu  Simbel,  is  a 
little  less  hot.  We  start  out  with  some  enthusiasm 
after  a  wilting  night.  The  temple  is  in  plain  view 
from  the  boat — the  colossal  figures  of  Rameses  II, 
who  built  it  more  than  3000  years  ago,  standing  out 
in  bold  relief  against  the  rock  mountain — four 
figures  each  65  feet  high,  with  lesser  figures, 
about  knee  high,  of  his  wife,  mother  and  other 
members  of  the  royal  family. 

Abu  Simbel  and  the  temple  of  Hathor,  next  to 
it,  are  among  the  most  stupendous  temples  of  an- 
cient Egypt.  Until  1909  they  lay  under  the  sand 
and  debris,  forgotten  and  unknown,  until  excava- 
tions recovered  their  art  to  the  world.  The  interior 
of  Abu  Simbel  measures  180  feet  from  entrance 
to  shrine,  the  great  hypostyle  hall  is  54  x  58  ft., 
the  ceiling  is  30  feet  high  and  with  side  chambers. 
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The  entire  temple  is  carved  out  of  the  solid  red 
rocks.  The  interior  walls  are  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  bas-reliefs,  originally  done  in  color, 
but  now  faded. 

The  Temple  of  Hathor,  also  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  is  smaller,  the  colossal  statues  of 
Rameses  II  in  front  being  only  33  feet  high  and 
the  interior  in  like  proportion. 

We  were  in  time  to  see  the  sun  rise,  which  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  penetrates  with  its  first 
rays  directly  through  the  small  door  of  Simbel  to 
the  shrine  in  the  rear — but  the  sun  was  a  little  off 
his  course  and  although  the  temple  stands  due  east, 
his  rays  did  not  quite  hit  the  target. 

Even  at  Abu  Simbel,  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
world,  there  is  no  landing  place.  The  boat  merely 
pokes  its  nose  into  the  sandy  bank,  the  Nubian 
sailors  leap  ashore,  drive  stakes  into  the  ground 
and  hitch  the  lines.  A  narrow  plank  is  the  gang- 
way. No  dockage  or  landing  charges! 

Slipping  the  line  and  pulling  the  stakes,  we  are 
again  off  downstream  for  a  day  of  solid  comfort 
— so  we  still  thought,  lured  again  by  the  cool 
breeze  of  the  early  morning. 

But  by  9  o'clock  some  one  had  again  turned  on 
those  furnace  blasts  and  they  persisted  all  through 
the  long  day.  We  drank  quarts  of  water,  ginger 
beer,  hot  tea — and  it  all  came  pouring  out  of  our 
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pores!  Redder  and  redder  grew  our  faces. 
Thicker  and  thicker  came  the  fiendish  flies.  We 
could  not  read.  We  could  not  sleep.  We  could 
not  sit  still.  Mournful  figures  roamed  around  the 
deck.  "Why  did  we  come?"  was  the  usual  query. 
"So,  this  is  the  cool  Nile  " 

Perhaps  I  have  overdrawn  the  picture.  "What 
of  the  scenery?"  you  ask.  Well,  it  is  rather  mono- 
tonous to  one  who  has  covered  the  Nile  from  As- 
suan  north,  which  is  much  more  picturesque.  But 
to  those  who  have  never  been  in  Egypt  before  the 
scenes  are  new  and  absorbing  for  a  time. 

Remember  please,  that  we  are  still  in  the  desert. 
The  Nile  actually  flows  down  the  desert,  making 
an  oasis  of  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a  few 
miles  wide.  In  these  upper  stretches  of  Lower 
Nubia  above  Assuan,  the  great  red  hills  come  down 
almost  to  the  water.  The  arable  spaces  are  mere 
strips  here  and  there  of  a  few  hundred  feet.  On 
the  west  the  great  rolling  tawny  sand  mounds  of 
the  Sahara  actually  form  the  embankment  of  the 
Nile  and  when  the  wind  blows,  as  it  does  today, 
the  sand  covers  one's  face  and  irritates  the  eyes. 

Yet,  people  live  along  the  shore,  on  these  little 
specks  of  green.  We  pass  village  after  village  of 
mud  huts.  "How  in  the  world  can  they  live  in 
those  desolate  spots?"  we  ask.  The  answer  is  that 
the  spots  are  not  quite  so  desolate  as  they  seem. 
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This  is  the  season  of  the  high  water  because  the 
gates  in  the  great  dam  at  Assuan  are  closed.  Con- 
sequently much  of  the  arable  land  in  this  section  is 
submerged — the  half  submerged  palm  trees  show 
this  in  places.  A  month  or  so  from  now,  when  the 
dam  gates  are  opened  to  let  the  water  out  for  lower 
Egypt,  the  Nile  falls  here,  the  silt  has  been  depos- 
ited on  the  sand,  and  crops  are  grown  where  water 
now  is.  So  we  feel  less  solicitous  about  the  people 
we  see  on  shore.  They  are  happy  though  they  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  Their  cost  of  living  is  less 
than  two  cents  a  day.  The  palms  supply  them 
with  dates.  The  durra  they  grow  (something  like 
wheat)  gives  them  bread  or  pan  cakes — usually 
they  make  huge  pan  cakes  in  pans  about  two  feet 
in  diameter — some  pie !  Water  is  always  at  hand 
in  the  Nile,  drawn  up  by  the  water  wheels  oper- 
ated by  oxen  or  man  power — both  are  cheap.  They 
drink  and  bathe  in  and  use  for  sewage  the  same 
water — but  its  current  is  fairly  swift  and  it  purifies 
itself  constantly. 

Occasionally  we  pass  old  ruins — here  a  Roman 
fort,  there  a  more  modern  tower  and  fortress,  prob- 
ably of  Mohammed  Ali's  time  only  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Submerged  villages  appear,  dating 
from  the  opening  of  the  Assuan  dam,  when  the 
government  paid  millions  of  dollars  to  the  natives 
whose  property  was  destroyed. 


The  Three  Pyramids,  from  the  nearby  village  of  Mena.    When  the 
Nile  is  at  flood  tide,  the  banks  extend  to  ivithin  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  pyramids,  and  flow  to  the  very  doors  of  the  mud  huts  that 
comprise  the  villages. 
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The  First  and  Second  Pyramids,  but  the  caravan  starting  forth  looks 
suspiciously  as  though  it  might  be  a  tourist  camp  setting  out  for  its 
few  ''days  on  the  desert"  which  ivill  be  spent  in  modern  tents  and 
with  all  of  the  food  and  comforts  of  the  nearby  European  hotels.  As 
one  guide  put  it:  I  can  furnish  very  good  camp,  even  I  press  your 
clothes  each  day! 
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Islands  sometimes  appear  in  the  river,  their  flat 
green  aspects  comforting  the  eye  in  the  hot  glaring 
sun.  "If  I  ever  see  a  green  golf  course  again,  or 
the  cool  mountains  at  home,"  we  say,  "never  shall 
we  leave  them!"  And  to  celebrate  this  thought 
we  order  more  water,  lemon  squashes  and  ginger 
beers ! 

It  is  of  no  use,  the  wind  freshens,  but  it  grows 
hotter  and  hotter.  It  veers  from  side  to  side — 
but  always  blows  from  the  desert.  The  map  shows 
a  curve  in  the  river — "there  it  will  be  cooler!" 
Wrong  again.   It  is  hotter. 

Fortunately  clouds  appear  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  shelter  us  from  the  sun.  And  then — and  then! 
— in  the  early  evening,  a  whiff  of  fresh  air  blows 
down  from  the  north.  Just  a  whiff,  but  it  is  drunk 
in  like  water  by  a  man  dying  of  thirst.  And  then 
a  veritable  gale  arises.  White  caps  appear  on  the 
water.  Chairs  on  deck  are  blown  over.  The  wind 
whistles  around  the  boat.  Joy  be!  But  the  night 
is  black  and  navigation  seems  perilous  in  this  wind. 
We  do  hit  the  shore  and  trees,  but  move  safely  on. 
Searchlights  were  installed  on  these  boats  but  the 
captains  removed  them.  They  prefer  to  navigate 
in  the  dark. 

In  the  night  the  wind  freshens  still  more — cooler 
and  cooler — until  a  real  gale  blows.  At  times  it 
grows  actually  cold.  We  pull  up  the  blankets. 
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At  last — day  break!  Appears  Philae — sub- 
merged Philae — the  Pearl  of  Egypt,  on  an  island 
that  before  the  great  dam  was  erected  was  rich  in 
vegetation  and  stately  temples.  Now  all  that  can 
be  seen  above  the  waters  is  the  temple,  submerged 
to  the  capital  of  its  columns,  and  a  few  pylons  that 
look  like  abutments  of  a  bridge. 

The  dam  at  Assuan  is  now  the  chief  point  of 
interest.  It  is  the  largest  structure  of  its  kind  in 
the  world — 1%  miles  long,  built  of  great  granite 
blocks  from  the  quarries  at  Assuan,  whence  came 
the  huge  blocks  for  the  pyramids  at  Cairo.  Con- 
structed from  1898  to  1902,  the  dam  added  500,000 
acres  of  cultivable  land  to  Egypt,  increasing  the 
national  wealth  by  seventy-five  million  dollars. 
Two  years  ago  when  we  visited  the  dam,  we  went 
the  entire  distance  in  row  boats,  walked  over  the 
dam,  down  through  the  locks  and  took  boats  again 
to  Assuan.  This  time  the  party  is  towed  by  a 
power  boat  and  the  dam  only  is  visited  after  which 
we  return  to  Shellal,  where  train  is  taken  for  As- 
suan and  Luxor. 

In  a  former  trip  to  Egypt  we  traveled  from  As- 
suan to  Luxor  on  the  Nile  and  it  was  rich  with  in- 
terest and  delightfully  cool.  We  visited  the  tem- 
ples at  Kom  Ombo  and  Edfu.  The  trip  by  train 
between  these  points  is  not  so  interesting,  as  the 
temples  cannot  be  seen  from  the  railroad  and  no 
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stops  are  made  to  visit  them.  The  cultivated  strip 
on  either  side  of  the  Nile  is  a  trifle  broader  than 
above  Assuan,  at  places  reaching  into  thousands  of 
acres,  especially  at  Kom  Ombo,  where  a  power 
irrigation  plant  has  reclaimed  30,000  acres,  much 
of  it  planted  with  sugar  cane. 

Fortunately  this  train  trip  is  only  six  hours  long 
and  we  arrive  at  Luxor  at  4  P.  M. — and  find  a 
fairly  cool  breeze — entering  the  station  under  rows 
of  fine  palms  that  are  a  treat  to  the  eyes. 

The  Karnak  excavations  are  visited  just  before 
sundown  and  in  the  soft  twilight  the  marvelous 
temple  of  Amon  with  its  great  court,  great  hypo- 
style  hall,  with  rows  upon  rows  of  majestic  col- 
umns; the  great  pylons;  the  colossal  figures  of 
Rameses  and  other  rulers ;  the  sacred  lake  with  its 
scarab ;  the  avenue  of  sphinxes — all  stand  out  in  a 
grandeur  that  cannot  be  described. 

But  the  travelers  are  tired  after  the  day's  travel, 
and  to  them  the  Winter  Palace  Hotel,  with  its  fine 
outlook  over  the  Nile  and  its  lovely  gardens  in 
the  rear,  is  more  alluring.  The  hotel  is  crowded, 
two  other  cruises  being  in  Egypt  at  the  same  time 
with  us. 

We  are  told  that  it  had  been  very  hot  in  Luxor, 
with  a  temperature  of  100,  but  we  are  blessed  on 
the  following  morning  with  a  cool  day  for  our 
visit  across  the  Nile  to  the  Valley  of  the  Kings — 
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where  Egypt's  great  rulers  are  buried  in  rock 
tombs  that  go  down  deep  under  the  earth.  It  is  a 
five  mile  carriage  ride  (or  by  donkey)  through 
the  desert  over  dusty  rock  mountains  whose  red 
faces  brood  over  this  silent  city. 

Tut-ankh-amen's  tomb  was  closed,  but  those  who 
saw  it  said  it  was  disappointing,  only  one  chamber 
was  shown,  with  a  glimpse  of  a  corner  of  the 
alabaster  sarcophagus.  Later  we  see  in  Cairo  the 
treasures  from  this  tomb  and  they  come  up  to  our 
expectations,  raised  to  a  high  pitch  by  the  best 
advertising  anything  ever  had. 

The  tomb  of  Amenophis  II  is  always  shown 
first,  because  it  still  contains  the  mummy  of  the 
king  and  of  three  of  his  servants.  The  paintings 
on  the  wall  are  still  in  their  original  colors  and  all 
remarkably  preserved.  But  the  tomb  of  Sethos  I, 
father  of  Rameses  II,  is  the  finest  of  all  the  tombs, 
as  its  walls  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs  in  the  rich 
Egyptian  colors  that  surpass  all  others  in  their 
beauty  and  art  The  tomb  of  Rameses  VI  is  also 
rich  in  splendidly  preserved  colored  reliefs. 

All  the  tombs  are  built  on  the  same  general  plan. 
You  enter  a  doorway  cut  into  the  solid  rock  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  then  walk  down 
scores  of  steps  and  inclines  to  great  depths  where 
there  are  many  rooms,  all  decorated  with  the  won- 
derful paintings,  often  in  relief,  on  the  walls,  and 
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usually  with  a  blue  ceiling  from  which  glow  five 
pointed  gold  stars.  Of  course  the  bodies  and  the 
treasures  found  there  have  been  removed  to  the 
Cairo  Museum,  but  the  wall  decorations  are  left 
intact.  The  marvel  of  these  tombs  is  not  only  that 
they  are  excavated  out  of  solid  rock,  and  that  their 
art  is  so  supreme,  but  that  after  several  thousand 
years  the  paintings  are  in  such  a  splendid  state  of 
preservation.  And  in  this  dry  atmosphere  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  ever  fade  away. 
Truly  Egypt  has  in  these  tombs  a  lure  that  will 
pull  to  Luxor  travelers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  ages  to  come.  Once  seen  they  usually  start  the 
traveler  upon  a  course  of  reading,  when  he  returns 
home,  and  ever  afterwards  he  is  a  fanatic  on  Egyp- 
tian lore. 

The  great  temple  of  Der-el-bahri,  also  adorned 
with  relief  and  inscriptions,  and  the  Rameseum, 
the  mortuary  temple  built  by  Rameses  II,  which 
are  usually  visited  along  with  the  tombs,  are  not 
so  well  preserved  and  are  sort  of  an  anti-climax, 
except  to  the  archaeologist.  So,  too,  the  Colossi  of 
Memnon,  64  x  69  feet  high,  are  in  such  a  state  of 
ruin  that  they  lose  their  artistic  value,  but  nearly 
everyone  wants  to  see  the  great  Colossus,  which 
was  the  famous  vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  which 
lured  there  ages  ago,  even  the  great  rulers  of 
Greece  and  Rome.   The  legend  is  that  Memnon, 
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who  had  fallen  at  Troy,  appeared  at  Thebes  (now 
Luxor)  and  greeted  his  mother  Eos  with  a  sweet 
and  plaintive  note  when  she  appeared  at  dawn. 
Needless  to  say  the  statue  is  silent  today. 

In  Cairo 

And  now  we  are  in  Cairo. 

As  we  sit  at  sundown  this  evening  in  our  rooms 
high  up  in  the  famous  Shepheards  Hotel,  we  over- 
look the  low  homes  of  the  people — two,  three  or 
four  story  stone  buildings  with  the  roofs  all  cov- 
ered with  straw,  hay,  dried  cow  dung  and  a  motley 
collection  of  everything.  The  roofs  here  are  used 
for  storage — of  things  for  their  beasts  as  well  as  for 
themselves.  Even  the  chickens  live  there.  In  the 
cool  of  the  evening  the  people  mount  to  the  roofs 
and  visit  with  one  another.  In  the  morning  they 
perform  their  ablutions  and  say  their  prayers  there. 

Across  the  way  is  a  mosque,  with  electric  lights 
atop  the  tall  minaret.  A  perfect  babel  of  noises 
rises  from  the  city, — tooting  horns,  bells,  shrill 
cries,  sirens.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  Mo- 
hammedan festival  and  everyone  is  astir.  It  sounds 
like  an  old-time  New  Year's  Eve  at  home.  All 
that  is  lacking  are  the  long  blasts  of  factory 
whistles — there  are  no  factories  here. 

A  night  ride  from  Luxor  in  a  none  too  comfort- 
able train  brings  us  to  Cairo,  aface  with  this 
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cosmopolitan  city.  The  streets  are  alive  with  peo- 
ple— Egyptians  in  their  long  flowing  robes,  Per- 
sians, Armenians,  Greeks,  Copts,  Syrians — nearly 
all  wearing  the  fez  which  betokens  their  Moham- 
medan religion.  A  hurried  trip  through  the  ba- 
zaars, reviving  memories  of  other  years,  a  tour 
around  the  city,  a  motor  run  to  the  Pyramids  and 
the  Sphinx,  another  ride  to  Heliopolis  (a  great 
hotel  and  a  settlement  planned  as  another  "Monte 
Carlo,"  but  tabooed  by  the  Government),  tea  on 
the  piazza  at  Shepheards,  and  joy  of  joys — mail 
and  cables  from  home!  How  we  would  like  to 
fly  over  the  Mediterranean,  out  over  the  Atlantic 
and  alight  at  New  York! 

It  is  a  joy  to  be  in  Egypt  after  the  Sudan.  Egyp- 
tians are  not  so  black  of  skin.  They  have  finer 
features.  They  are  more  dignified  and  vastly 
superior  in  intellect.  The  women  walk  along  in 
long  black  or  brown  robes,  their  skirts  or  trains 
sweeping  the  sand.  The  men  wear  the  same  sort  of 
robes  but  not  so  long.  The  dragomen  at  the  hotels 
are  as  fastidious  in  dress  as  American  women  and 
change  their  robes  four  or  five  times  a  day — each 
time  a  different  color  of  gorgeous,  heavy  silk  with 
mufflers  over  their  shoulders  and  around  their 
necks  and  turbans  on  their  heads.  Some  of  them 
are  so  handsome  that  the  ladies  are  fairly  en- 
tranced— their  soft  brown  skins,  sparkling  eyes, 
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graceful,  well  kept  hands,  soft  voices,  making  them 
highly  attractive.  They  never  lose  their  patience. 
They  never  grow  angry,  they  smile  always — and 
soon  soften  the  flurries  and  worries  and  sharp 
voices  of  the  fretful  Americans,  tired  and  on  edge 
after  a  long,  hot,  dusty  journey.  The  poise  and 
placidity  of  the  East — how  America  needs  it! 

Up  at  daybreak  this  morning  in  the  train  to 
Cairo  we  run  into  great  fields  of  cultivation,  with 
canals  and  smaller  streams  all  irrigating  the  won- 
derful soil  brought  down  by  the  Nile.  Caravans 
of  camels,  asses,  bullocks,  are  passing  every- 
where, all  going  into  the  fields  for  the  day's  work. 
Thousands  of  the  fellahin,  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
are  passing  constantly  before  our  eyes,  as  the 
awakened  villages  come  to  life.  The  green  crops 
are  like  a  dash  of  cool  water  on  our  eyes.  The 
streams  of  water  are  so  inviting  that  we  long  to 
plunge  into  them.  At  Sakhara,  old  Memphis,  the 
first  of  the  pyramids  comes  in  view.  Then  the 
great  pyramids  at  Giza  and  we  are  soon  running 
into  Cairo. 

Tonight  is  fete  night  at  Shepheards  Hotel !  It 
is  the  beginning  of  the  Mohammedan  fete,  and 
three  cruises  leave  Cairo  tomorrow — why  not  cele- 
brate 1 

The  great  dining  halls  are  hung  with  Chinese 
lanterns  in  festoons  from  the  big  crystal  chande- 
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liers.  Paper  boats  stick  out  from  the  walls,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  fete — staffs,  hats,  confetti 
— are  supplied  to  the  diners  and  dancers.  Many 
nations  are  represented  in  the  guests.  Weird  are 
some  of  the  clothes,  especially  those  of  two  gran- 
dees from  Spain,  a  Marchesi  and  Marchesa — she 
in  a  toggery  of  thick  lace  that  one  would  expect 
to  see  in  a  museum,  he  with  the  fierce  mustachio, 
black  hair  and  stare  and  broody  eyebrows  of  the 
wickedest  looking  pirate  that  Sabatini  ever  made 
to  sail  the  Spanish  main ;  caricatures  they  seemed, 
yet  real  personages  from  Spain.  Perhaps  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  could  be  staged  such  a  gathering 
that  just  naturally  comes  to  Cairo. 

After  dinner  the  fete  moves  to  the  gardens  in 
the  rear  of  the  hotel.  More  Chinese  lanterns, 
more  confetti,  more  dancing,  with  quiet  walks 
under  the  palms,  and  around  the  flowers,  with 
lovers  stopping  in  nooks  and  corners.  An  entranc- 
ing spectacle!  A  fitting  climax  to  the  season  in 
Egypt.  Tomorrow  the  great  exodus  begins.  Cairo 
will  be  desolate — for  a  time. 

In  the  morning  an  early  visit  to  the  Cairo  mu- 
seum gives  us  a  view  of  the  treasures  from  King 
Tut-ankh-amen's  tomb  and  they  are  really  as  won- 
derful as  pictured.  The  king's  chair,  his  bed,  his 
chariot,  his  walking  sticks,  all  of  wood,  are  remark- 
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ably  preserved,  richly  adorned  with  gold,  precious 
stones  and  enamel.  Some  lovely  alabaster  vessels 
— jars,  etc;  his  tea-pot  and  table  utensils;  all  the 
things  he  expected  to  enjoy  in  his  rebirth  in  heaven 
— now  rudely  torn  from  him  while  he  lies  in  the 
sarcophagus  in  the  city  of  the  dead,  soon  to  be  re- 
moved also  to  Cairo  that  the  world  may  see  the 
mummy  of  another  king.  There  are  enough  mum- 
mies now  in  the  museum — with  hair,  teeth,  skin, 
all  intact — why  add  another? 

The  ride  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria  is  a  delight. 
Four  hours  of  gliding  through  the  highly  culti- 
vated fields — green  in  their  freshness  or  golden  in 
their  crops  or  brown  in  the  rich  earth  just  turned 
by  the  plow.  Here  is  vegetation  indeed,  the  rich 
vegetation  that  makes  Egypt  so  rich — not  at  Khar- 
tum, not  at  Wadi-Halfa,  not  at  Assuan,  not  at  Lux- 
or, but  here  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  the  great  oasis 
of  Egypt. 

The  harbor  at  Alexandria  is  beautiful  and  effi- 
cient. There  are  many  ships  in  it. 

And  now  we  are  once  again  on  the  high  seas, 
bound  for  Naples.  The  two  days  run  from  Alex- 
andria is  over  smooth  seas.  The  Mediterranean  is 
as  blue  as  ever.  The  sun  shines  brilliantly. 

Passing  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  between 
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Italy  and  Sicily,  the  ancient  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
there  are  marvelous  views  of  rugged,  mountainous 
shore  and  little  villages  perched  on  the  hills  and 
in  the  vales,  with  cultivated  green  spots  wherever 
anything  can  be  made  to  grow.  Mount  Etna 
stands  up  serene  and  majestic  high  in  the  sky,  but 
she  is  vomiting  only  smoke. 

Once  through  the  Straits  we  pass  within  a  few 
miles  of  Stromboli,  an  active  volcano,  and  here 
we  see  not  only  smoke  but  fire.  Particularly  after 
dark,  she  gives  a  little  exhibition  with  some  flame. 

Arriving  at  Naples  at  daybreak  we  find  that  our 
berth  lies  next  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  the  royal 
yacht,  with  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  aboard. 
Two  bristling  warships,  one  on  each  side,  protect 
their  Majesties.  The  gangway  is  hung  in  royal 
purple.  At  times  a  red  and  gold  clad  flunkey  is 
to  be  seen.  Queen  Mary  shops  on  shore  and  some 
of  our  party  have  the  thrill  of  riding  with  her  in 
the  same  elevator  in  Bertolini's,  the  fashionable 
tea  place. 


Chapter  Seven 


IN  THE  HOLY  LAND 
IXED  are  my  emotions  as  we  enter  the  Holy 


1/yjL  Land.  We  have  in  our  party  Dr.  Rufus 
Jones,  the  eminent  Quaker  scholar  and  preacher 
of  Haverford  College,  and  Dr.  Bashford  Dean, 
Curator  of  old  armor  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  New  York,  a  scientist — a  world  famous  author- 
ity on  fishes.  One  is  versed  in  Biblical  lore,  the 
other  is  an  undoubted  student  of  evolution.  By 
my  side  in  all  my  travels  is  a  woman  of  intuition 
and  simple  faith.  To  her  the  Lord  is  an  ever  pres- 
ent personal  reality.  She  doesn't  distinguish  be- 
tween God  and  Christ;  in  her  thoughts  they  are 
one.  The  One.  The  Father.  The  Helper  in  every 
hour  of  need.  Whose  eyes,  whose  mind,  shall  I 
add  to  mine  in  this  pilgrimage?  What  do  I  be- 
lieve? What  do  I  expect  to  find?  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  been  reared  in  a  religious  atmosphere. 
Bible  stories  were  the  earliest  tales  I  heard.  I 
have  listened  to  readings  from  the  Bible  since  a 
little  child.  I  have  heard  sermons  expound  the 
Bible  all  my  early  life.  Latterly  I  have  studied 
the  Bible  zealously.    I  have  tried  to  understand 
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it,  to  interpret  it,  in  the  light  of  modern  revelation 
of  science. 

My  Church  is  not  a  bigoted  church.  My  father, 
a  clergyman,  was  quite  modern  in  his  views,  al- 
though I  never  questioned  them — or  quite  under- 
stood them.  I  was  too  young,  perhaps,  when  he 
was  alive.  I  have  been  told  that  he  was  ahead  of 
his  times  in  his  broad  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
I  do  not  know.  Somehow  I  never  felt  like  asking 
him  whether  the  miracles  were  true.  I  wanted  to 
keep  my  dreams — my  illusions,  if  you  please.  I 
wanted  to  believe  them.  Do  I  believe  them  now? 
I  do  not  know.  I  want  to  believe  them  at  least 
while  I  am  in  the  Holy  Land,  on  this  sacred  soil, 
where  the  Saviour  was  born,  lived,  did  his  work, 
and  died — that  man  might  learn  how  to  live. 
Whether  he  was  born  of  a  virgin,  whether  he  was 
God  incarnate  in  man,  whether  he  atoned  for  our 
sins,  whether  he  performed  miracles  against  the 
laws  of  nature  or  with  them,  whether  he  literally 
rose  from  the  dead — none  of  these  things  matters 
to  me  now.  I  want  to  keep  my  faith.  I  want  to 
believe  as  a  child.  So  I  shall  travel  as  a  child — in 
Palestine. 

There  are  two  main  entrances  to  the  Holy  Land, 
one  by  train  from  Cairo — an  all-day  ride — the 
other  by  sea. 

On  this  particular  trip  we  land  at  Haifa.  On  a 
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golden  morning.  Everything  is  beautiful.  The 
sun.  The  sky.  The  fresh,  cool  air.  The  brown 
earth.  The  brown  people  we  see.  Pictures  out  of 
the  Bible.  Shrouded  figures  astride  donkeys. 
Camels.  Carts.  The  primitive  plough  in  the  fields. 

Hishmeh  meets  us.  Shukrey  Hishmeh.  Syrian. 
Christian.  Dragoman  for  twenty-five  years.  We 
are  off  for  Damascus  on  a  little  narrow  gauge  rail- 
road. Not  even  the  tooting  engine,  the  crunching 
of  the  wheels,  the  babbling  tourists,  the  changing 
panorama,  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  fretfulness  of 
travel,  the  dust,  the  dirt;  not  even  these  can  distract 
my  mind  from  its  set  purpose — to  find  Christ — 
here. 

We  are  soon  skirting  Mount  Carmel,  passing 
through  Galilee — the  very  names  ring  in  my  ears 
and  carry  me  back,  back  to  the  early  centuries, 
back  to  the  very  beginning  from  which  Christian 
time  is  reckoned,  back  to  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the 
Manger  at  Bethlehem,  which  we  shall  visit. 

Over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  we  go,  to  Efule  and 
Samakh,  thence  through  the  Yarmuk  valley  to 
Derat,  where  we  join  the  main  Hejaz  line  to  Dam- 
ascus. 

Here  Nature's  beauty  asserts  itself.  We  pass 
down  into  deep  ravines  carved  out  of  red  rock  and 
soil  by  the  River  Jordan,  which  rises  in  Lake 
Huleh  far  to  the  north,  flows  through  the  Sea  of 
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Galilee  and  now  is  tumbling  and  swirling  down 
this  deep  gorge,  to  hurl  itself  finally  in  the  sunken 
Dead  Sea — 1,300  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
great  ocean  levels.  Rippling  cascades  are  before 
our  eyes.  Deep  gashes  in  the  canyon.  Scenery 
that  is  surpassed  only  in  the  great  canyons  of  the 
Rockies  in  America.  A  swift  moving  panorama 
that  obsesses  the  senses.  For  the  moment  we  give 
ourselves  up  to  its  grandeur. 

As  the  Jordan  tumbles  down,  our  little  train 
climbs  up,  up,  ever  up  the  ravine  towards  Dam- 
ascus. 

Now  we  are  out  of  the  canyon.  We  are  on  a 
great  table-land,  rising  gradually  in  wide  vistas. 
Here  are  great  farms.  Furrows  that  literally  reach 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  railroad.  Oxen  are 
ploughing,  with  a  mere  shaft  of  spear-like  wood, 
as  in  Bible  days.  Donkeys  and  camels  move  along 
in  small  caravans — the  donkey  always  in  the  lead. 
Silent  figures  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Bright 
colored  robes.  Just  as  I  have  seen  them  on  slides 
in  Sunday  School. 

It  is  a  long  ride,  175  miles,  requiring  nine  hours. 
A  good  time  and  place  to  read  our  Bibles. 

And  we  are  urged  the  more  to  read  when  the 
Moslem  guard  of  our  train  steps  off  as  the  engine 
stops  for  water,  calmly  spreads  his  patch  of  white 
linen  on  the  grass  at  the  roadside,  turns  his  face  to 
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the  East,  and  for  five  minutes  goes  through  his 
prayers,  in  full  view  of  the  gaping  crowd,  totally 
oblivious  to  our  vulgar  curiosity. 

Up  we  climb  through  these  green  pastures  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  desert  where  lies  Damascus, 
the  oldest  city  in  the  world. 

We  approach  just  at  dusk.  The  light  of  day  has 
almost  gone.  The  moon  casts  a  silver  mantle  over 
the  earth.  The  air  grows  cool,  very  cool.  The 
illusion  is  of  a  snow  covered  world.  Can  it  be 
snow?  No,  not  with  this  temperature.  It  is  merely 
the  sand,  the  white  sand,  whitened  still  more  by  the 
moon's  silvery  light. 

For  a  moment  our  Bible  dream  is  shattered. 
"Here  is  where  Mahomet  stopped,"  our  dragoman 
calls  out,  and  he  adds  with  a  whimsical  smile: 
"He  said  he  could  not  enter  Damascus,  because 
there  cannot  be  two  Paradises.  So  he  stepped  from 
here  directly  into  Heaven." 

Mohammedan,  Jew,  Christian,  all  alike  seek 
God  in  the  Holy  Land — each  his  own  God. 

We  enter  Damascus  in  gathering  darkness. 
Lights  are  dim.  We  make  out  a  modern  building 
— the  station.  We  see  other  buildings  in  the  ghost- 
ly light.  Minarets.  Domes.  And  hurry  to  our 
hotel.  There  it  is  cold,  penetratingly  cold.  Only 
one  room  is  heated — with  a  smoking  wood  stove. 
In  our  overcoats  we  eat  dinner.    Hurry  to  our 


On  the  Road  to  Damascus.  And  the  "seven  Rivers"  so  the  descrip- 
tion goes,  and  as  surprising  as  it  sounds,  one  does  find  seven  small 
but  lively  streams  pouring  into  the  city,  for  as  that  number  of  hills 
finally  give  way  to  the  plain  on  which  the  city  is  built,  so  do  their 
independent  streams  finally  fuse  into  one  river  and  that  a  picturesque 
one,  supporting  a  growth  of  delicate  aspens  and  light  shrubbery ,  and 
all  else  in  sight:  hard  rocky  cliffs  and  desert  sand! 
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rooms,  to  find  them  cold  and  dreary.  Stone  floors, 
stone  walls,  cold  damp  sheets  on  the  bed.  We  pile 
on  all  the  blankets  and  bed  clothes  we  can  find. 
Put  on  sweaters  over  our  night  clothes,  even  golf 
stockings,  pile  on  wraps  on  top  of  the  bed  clothes 
— and  are  chilled  to  the  bone  as  we  try  to  sleep. 

We  can't  sleep.  Our  minds  are  awhirl.  Here 
at  last  we  are  in  the  oldest  city  of  the  ages.  Where 
Saul  came  to  condemn  and  remained,  as  Paul,  to 
pray.  Where  he  was  converted  and  became  the 
greatest  preacher  of  the  early  Christian  days. 

In  the  morning  we  are  up  early,  eager  to  see,  to 
feel,  to  be  inspired. 

A  Mussulman  is  calling  the  faithful  to  prayers. 
The  streets  are  already  alive  with  a  mixture  of 
peoples.  Syrians,  Moslems,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Christians,  Jews,  French — for  we  are  now  in  Syria 
and  France  at  present  rules  Syria. 

We  attract  little  attention.  Eyes  seem  not  to  see 
us.  Here  is  the  placidity,  the  serenity  of  the  East. 
The  foreigner  is  not  welcome  in  Damascus — ex- 
cept for  his  money.  People  go  about  their  busi- 
ness, sit  working  at  the  doorstep  of  their  little 
workshops,  apparently  unaware  of  us  in  foreign 
dress  so  unlike  their  own.  It  is  an  old  story  to  the 
aged — they  have  seen  foreigners  come  and  go.  But 
why  do  not  the  children  show  curiosity?  It  must 
be  the  age-old  habit  of  the  East  to  look  within  and 
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not  without.  They  are  forever  seeking  their  God 
within.  Yet  little  of  the  outside  world  really  es- 
capes their  observation. 

We  visit  the  bazaars.  Somehow  tourists  always 
visit  the  bazaars  and  shops  before  any  other  place. 
Even  in  the  Holy  Land. 

We  find  the  bazaars  amazing,  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  in  all  the  world.  Even  more  alluring 
than  those  of  Cairo  or  Constantinople.  They  form 
a  huge  market  of  shops — little  shops — each  one  in 
its  place.  Goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  and  cop- 
persmiths show  their  wares.  Here  are  smiles. 
Seductive  smiles.  And  behold,  words  and  phrases 
in  English — to  catch  our  trade.  Horse  and  stable 
markets — the  owners  at  work  making  their  wares. 
Jewelry!  Tray  after  tray  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
precious  and  semi-precious  stones.  All  offered  at 
next  to  nothing — so  they  say.  Genuine?  Who 
knows?  Only  an  expert  may  safely  buy  jewelry  in 
the  Orient.  Dr.  Dean  comes  along  and  picks  out 
some  precious  things.  He  knows.  The  tradesman 
tries  to  push  off  on  him  certain  pieces.  No.  The 
wary  doctor  digs  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 
Selects  what  he  wants.  Makes  an  offer.  Dickers 
for  a  time.  Gets  what  he  wants.  At  his  price. 
Lucky  man!   The  only  lucky  buyer  in  our  party. 

Old  clothes  bazaars.  Silk  bazaars.  Cotton 
bazaars.    Firearms.    Knives  and  weapons.  Da- 
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mascus  steel — made  in  Germany.  Old  copies  of 
the  Koran — illumined  by  the  monks.  We  buy. 
We  can't  help  it.  When  we  get  back  to  New  York 
is  time  enough  to  learn  whether  we  have  been 
duped.  We  can't  stop  to  learn  now — even  from 
Dr.  Dean.   The  fever  is  on  us. 

Now  we  visit  the  great  mosque.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  mosques  in  Damascus.  But  the  great 
mosque  is  the  Mosque  of  Amayyode,  with  a  great 
100  foot  dome  rising  120  feet  high.  The  walls 
have  twice  been  scarred  by  fire,  but  the  interior  is 
still  richly  lined  with  mosaics.  Fine  rugs  are  on 
the  stone  floor.  Prayer  rugs.  And  here  the  faith- 
ful are  reading  the  Koran  and  praying  to  Allah, 
"Allah!  Allah!  There  is  none  greater  than 
Allah!"  And  this  is  true — to  them.  They  have 
found  their  God.  Why  should  anyone  wish  to 
disturb  them  in  their  devotions?  We  watch 
silently,  reverently,  and  pass  out  and  on. 

But  memories  come.  This  mosque  now  stands 
on  the  site  of  an  earlier  Christian  church,  named 
after  John  the  Baptist.  So  we  are  getting  near  to 
the  sacred  spots  of  Christ,  although  the  Saviour 
never  visited  Damascus. 

First  we  must  see  the  Tomb  of  Saladin.  It  is 
near  the  mosque.  Saladin  the  conqueror!  Sala- 
din who  turned  back  the  Crusaders  but  could  not 
prevent  their  return.  At  whose  tomb  we  are  told 
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Emperor  William  stood  upon  his  visit  in  1898 
and  said:  "Great  Saladin,  I  have  come.  You 
could  not  keep  back  your  enemies.  I  have  come 
to  keep  them  back  for  you."  They  say  that  about 
William  after  the  war  that  dethroned  him.  They 
say  many  things  about  him  now. 

The  tomb  is  gorgeous.  Impressive.  But  we 
hurry  on.  We  must  visit  the  street  called  Straight 
and  the  house  of  Ananias  and  see  the  wall  where 
Paul  was  let  down  in  a  basket. 

"And  Saul,  yet  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  went 
unto  the  high  priest.  And  desired  of  him  letters  to 
Damascus,  to  the  synagogues,  that,  if  he  found  any 
of  this  way,  whether  they  were  men  or  women,  he 
might  bring  them  bound  to  Jerusalem. 

"And  as  he  journeyed,  he  came  near  Damascus: 
and  suddenly  there  shined  round  about  him  a  light 
from  heaven :  And  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  heard  a 
voice  saying  unto  him,  'Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thou  me?' 

"And  he  said,  'Who  art  thou  Lord?'  And  the 
Lord  said,  'I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest:  it 
is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.' 

"And  he  trembling  and  astonished,  said,  'Lord 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?'  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  him,  'Arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it 
shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do.'  " 
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"And  there  was  a  certain  disciple  at  Damascus, 
named  Ananias;  and  to  him  said  the  Lord  in  a 
vision,  .  .  .  'Arise,  and  go  into  the  street  which  is 
called  Straight,  and  inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas 
for  one  called  Saul,  of  Tarsus;  for,  behold,  he 
prayeth.  .  .  .  He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  to  bear 
my  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the 
children  of  Israel :  For  I  will  shew  him  how  great 
things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake.'  " 

And  so  Saul  was  converted.  "And  immediately 
there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales ;  and 
he  received  sight  forthwith,  and  arose,  and  was 
baptized."  .  .  . 

"And  straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  syn- 
agogues, that  he  is  the  Son  of  God." 

And  so  we  pass  through  the  street  called 
Straight,  a  short  street,  not  impressive  now,  but 
hallowed  with  this  conversion  of  Saul. 

"And  after  that  many  days  were  fulfilled,  the 
Jews  took  counsel  to  kill  him  [Saul].  But  their 
laying  await  was  known  of  Saul.  And  they 
watched  the  gates  day  and  night,  to  kill  him. 

"Then  the  disciples  took  him  by  night  and  let 
him  down  by  the  wall,  in  a  basket." 

We  are  shown  this  spot.  A  wall  is  there  now. 
Not,  of  course,  the  same  wall.  But  it  serves  to  pic- 
ture the  scene. 

Damascus  is  an  oasis  in  the  middle  of  a  desert. 
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For  that  reason  it  is  a  Paradise  to  those  accustomed 
to  the  hot,  brown  sand.  To  us,  however,  it  is  in- 
teresting only  for  its  antiquity,  its  Bible  lore,  its 
Oriental  picturesqueness  and  color.  Seen  from  an 
adjoining  hill,  whither  all  travelers  are  taken,  it 
is,  however,  still  a  noble  city. 

Howling  and  whirling  dervishes  come  into 
Damascus  and  give  exhibitions  of  their  dances — 
at  so  much  a  dance.  The  show  business  is  uni- 
versal and  eternal. 

Baalbek,  about  100  miles  from  Damascus,  may 
be  visited  by  motor  in  a  strenuous  day,  and  the 
trip  is  very  worth  while.  The  Great  Temple  in 
Baalbek,  with  its  stone  columns  62  foot  long  and 
7J/2  feet  in  diameter ;  the  huge  13  foot  square  stones 
in  the  wall;  more  wonderful  even  than  these — 
the  giant  stone,  70  x  15  feet,  that  still  lies  in  the 
quarry — form  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

From  Damascus  a  railroad  runs  1,500  miles 
south  and  east  to  Mecca,  where  stands  Mahomet's 
tomb,  the  Mecca  for  all  Moslem  believers.  Even 
over  a  railroad  the  pilgrimage  is  long  and  trying, 
for  it  runs  through  sterile  country.  But  by  this 
route  the  hardships  do  not  compare  with  those  of 
the  other  trip  that  many  pilgrims  make,  on  over- 
crowded small  boats  to  the  seaport  in  the  Red  Sea 
— and  then  overland  on  foot  or  by  caravan  to 
Mecca. 
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Tiberias 

On  the  return  journey  from  Damascus  we  land 
at  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  take  boat  to  Tiberias. 
Galilee  is  a  lake  more  than  a  sea,  being  only  12%. 
miles  long  and  b%.  miles  wide.  But  its  waters  may 
be  roused  by  the  wind  to  the  fury  of  great  ocean 
waves — as  we  found  when  crossing  from  Tiberias 
to  Capernaum. 

Galilee  is  a  beautiful  body  of  water,  682  feet 
below  sea  level,  and  has  a  lure  even  apart  from 
its  hallowed  association  with  the  life  of  Christ  and 
His  disciples.  A  little  chugging  motor  boat  takes 
our  small  party  across  the  lake,  giving  us  views 
of  its  beauties  from  many  angles. 

We  see  the  sun  go  down  over  the  water  and 
reach  the  shore  at  Tiberias  after  dark.  Lights 
twinkle  at  the  small  dock.  The  monastery  at 
which  we  are  to  stay  looms  gray  above.  Women 
are  coming  and  going  from  the  pebbly  beach,  car- 
rying the  ancient  water  jars  (and  Standard  Oil 
cans,  too!)  on  their  shoulders.  Some  are  washing 
their  clothes  in  the  waters — out  of  the  same  lake 
from  which  they  drink. 

A  Franciscan  monk  in  rough  brown  cloak, 
swinging  a  lantern  as  he  walks,  meets  us  and  leads 
us  to  the  monastery,  austere  in  its  colonnade  ex- 
terior and  cell-like  rooms  with  a  hole  high  up  for  a 
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window.  All  but  one  room — number  thirteen — 
which  we  have  drawn  as  ours  and  which  we  find 
to  be  the  only  room  in  the  monastery  with  a  win- 
dow that  is  a  window,  a  great  French  window  that 
opens  out  on  a  little  balcony  amid  the  trees  that 
line  the  lake  at  this  point.  We  rush  to  the  bal- 
cony— to  see  the  crescent  moon  through  the  leaves, 
and  hear  the  water  lapping  the  beach  beyond — and 
say  lucky  thirteen! 

Dinner  is  served  in  the  phalansterie  with  young 
men  studying  for  the  priesthood  as  waiters,  and 
the  Franciscan  monk  who  met  us  acting  as  host. 

Here  we  are,  indeed,  on  hallowed  ground. 

"And  Jesus,  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  saw 
two  brethren,  Simon  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his 
brother,  casting  a  net  into  the  sea:  for  they  were 
fishers.  And  he  saith  unto  them,  'Follow  me,  and 
I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.'  And  they  straight- 
way left  their  nets,  and  followed  him." 

What  power  made  these  simple  men  leave  their 
nets  and  straightway  follow  the  Master?  What 
power  could  it  be  but  divine  faith? 

And  so  Jesus  gathered  his  disciples  on  the 
shores  of  Galilee — James  and  John  who  were 
mending  their  nets,  and  when  Jesus  called  "they 
immediately  left  the  ship  and  their  father,  and  fol- 
lowed him."    And  Philip  and  Bartholomew, 


Throughout  Palestine  ancient  methods  still  -prevail  in  primitive  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  Perhaps  Zionism  tail  I  all  too  soon  divest  the 
land  of  its  picturesque  quality,  and  give  in  its  stead  a  much-needed 
modern  agriculture  fostered  by  irrigation.  An  old  olive  branch,  to 
which  a  steel  blade  has  been  fastened,  furnished  the  traditional  plow. 


Prom  a  village,  six  miles  distant,  these  women  have  carried  to  market 
their  burden  of  milk  and  cheese,  and  now,  in  the  early  afternoon,  will 
return  that  distance  with  the  huge  and  opened-by-hand  pots  full  of 
vegetables  or  whatever  else  was  gained  in  the  trade.  Women  do  the 
work  in  the  Orient — the  men  ride'. 
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Thomas  and  Matthew,  James  and  Lebbeus  whose 
surname  was  Thaddeus,  Simon  and  Judas  Iscariot. 

"And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in 
their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and 
all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people." 

In  the  morning  we  take  a  little  boat  to  visit  the 
site  of  Capernaum — "and  leaving  Nazareth,  he 
[Jesus]  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum  which  is 
upon  the  sea  in  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Neph- 
thalim." 

A  storm  suddenly  arises.  The  wind  blows 
strong,  whipping  the  waves  to  great  heights.  Our 
little  craft  tosses  and  rocks,  spray  dashes  over  us 
and  wets  us  to  the  skin.  Some  grow  seasick. 
Others  grow  afraid.  There  is  real  danger  as  our 
boat  motor  goes  dead  and  we  seem  to  be  drifting 
on  the  rocks  at  Capernaum,  where  the  storm  pre- 
vents our  landing.  To  all  of  us  comes  that  other 
scene  when  "the  ship  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  tossed  with  waves :  for  the  wind  was  contrary. 
And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  Jesus  went 
unto  them,  walking  on  the  sea.  .  .  .  'Be  of  good 
cheer;  it  is  I;  be  not  afraid/  .  .  .  And  when 
Peter  was  come  down  out  of  the  ship,  he  walked  on 
the  water  to  go  to  Jesus. 

"But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was 
afraid;  and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried,  saying, 

12&1 
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'Lord,  save  me P  And  immediately  Jesus  stretched 
forth  his  hand,  and  caught  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
'O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?' 
And  when  they  were  come  into  the  ship  the  wind 
ceased.  Then  they  that  were  in  the  ship  came  and 
worshipped  him,  saying,  'Of  a  truth,  thou  art  the 
Son  of  God.'  " 

And  again  that  other  scene : 

"And  behold,  there  arose  a  great  tempest  in  the 
sea,  insomuch  that  the  ship  was  covered  with  the 
waves :  but  he  was  asleep.  And  his  disciples  came 
to  him  and  awoke  him,  saying,  Lord,  save  us :  we 
perish.  And  he  saith  unto  them,  'Why  are  ye 
fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith?'  Then  he  arose,  and 
rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea;  and  there  was  a 
great  calm." 

And  while  others  feared  on  our  little  experience, 
the  Lady  at  my  side  said :  "I  never  had  the  slight- 
est fear.  I  knew  the  Lord  would  never  let  us 
drown  in  the  sea  of  Galilee." 

Nazareth 

From  Tiberias  we  drive  leisurely  in  a  carriage 
to  Nazareth,  passing  the  scenes  of  the  miracles,  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — the  mount  of  the 
Beatitudes.  Our  companions  are  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Dean  and  behold,  it  is  this  man  of  science  who  first 
pulls  out  of  his  pocket  the  New  Testament  and 
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says,  "Let's  read  the  passages  as  we  pass  the  sacred 
spots."  Out  comes  my  Bible  and  as  we  ride  we 
attempt  to  reconstruct  those  ancient  holy  days. 

Here  at  least  the  sacred  spots  remain  unchanged. 
Churches  and  shrines  cover  most  of  the  historic 
sites  in  the  Holy  Land  until  their  real  value  is  sub- 
merged. But  here  are  the  shores  and  hills  and 
valleys  much  as  they  existed  in  the  days  of  Christ. 

Here  Christ  preached  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  mountain  is  pointed  out.  It  is  only 
a  hill — but  a  sacred  hill  to  us. 

"And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a 
mountain :  and  when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came 
unto  him:  And  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught 
them  saying:" — and  then  we  read  as  we  journey 
along  this  mountain  those  priceless  words: 

"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they  shall  be 
comforted. 

"Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth. 

"Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness:  for  they  shall  be  filled." 

And  so  on  and  so  on — "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  ...  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
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which  is  in  heaven.  .  .  .  Think  not  that  I  have 
come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets ;  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  .  .  ." 

And  then  that  philosophy  of  living  that  is  so 
hard  for  many  of  us  to  follow,  though  we  know  in 
our  hearts  it  is  true — " Agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly.  ...  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it 
out.  .  .  .  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you  .  .  .  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven :  for  He  maketh  his  sun 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust." 

Again:  "Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms 
before  men.  .  .  .  And  when  thou  prayest  thou 
shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are:  .  .  .  but  .  .  . 
enter  into  thy  closet,  and,  when  thou  hast  shut  thy 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father,  which  is  in  secret;  and 
thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee 
openly" — following  with  a  statement  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  the  universal  Christian  prayer  of  all 
creeds. 

"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged" — words  that 
have  thundered  down  the  ages ;  and  "why  behold- 
est  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but 
considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?" 

And  then  the  Golden  Rule:  "Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them." 
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Here  along  this  road  we  are  now  traveling  and 
in  Capernaum  and  adjoining  places  Christ 
cleansed  the  leper,  healed  the  Centurion's  servant, 
and  Peter's  wife's  mother  who  lay  sick  of  a  fever. 

"And  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities  and  villages, 
teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  every  sickness 
and  every  disease  among  the  people."  Sending 
forth  the  twelve  apostles  also  to  "heal  the  sick, 
cleanse  the  leper,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils; 
freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  adding,  "he 
that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it." 

And  by  this  seaside  Jesus  gave  to  the  world  those 
great  parables;  the  sower  and  the  seed;  the  tares 
among  the  wheat;  the  grain  of  mustard  seed — "he 
that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man." 

Here,  too,  was  fed  the  multitude. 

And  then  passing  on,  as  we  are  passing,  Jesus 
came  "into  his  own  country,"  into  his  own  town 
of  Nazareth,  where  Joseph  and  Mary  lived,  and 
where  he  worked  in  Joseph's  carpenter  shop.  A 
little  chapel  covers  the  spot.  We  enter,  climb 
down  dark  stairs  several  flights,  and  see  a  hole  in 
the  ground — "that's  where  the  shop  was,"  we  are 
told.  "But,  where  are  the  tools?"  some  one  asks. 
That  breaks  the  spell.  "What  about  these  alleged 
sacred  spots?"  everybody  begins  to  ask.  "Are  they 
authentic?    How  do  we  know  they  are?"  Well, 
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no  one  actually  knows.  The  spots  are  located  by 
tradition.  There  are  no  records.  But  what  mat- 
ters it,  where  the  actual  spot?  Here  at  least,  we 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jesus's  home  as  a  boy. 
Here  in  much  the  same  natural  environment  as 
now  he  grew  up.  As  an  Episcopal  bishop  who 
preached  for  us  at  Nazareth  on  the  Sunday  we 
were  there,  said :  "This  to  me  is  the  holiest  spot  in 
all  Palestine,  because  here  the  boy,  Jesus,  formed 
his  character.  His  later  work,  done  elsewhere, 
was  done  because  of  the  character  he  formed 
here."  Unfortunately,  the  good  bishop  went  far- 
ther and  decried  the  building  of  churches  over  the 
sacred  spots,  the  antagonisms  which  this  engen- 
dered between  opposing  religious  sects,  until  some 
good  Catholics  exclaimed  after  the  service  "Oh, 
he  has  spoiled  this  whole  trip  for  us." 

Well,  your  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  will  be 
spoiled  many  times  if  you  try  to  take  literally 
everything  you  see  and  hear.  But  get  into  the 
spirit  of  Palestine,  cast  out  of  your  mind  the  out- 
ward show  and  form  and  you  will  find  that  Christ 
still  lives  there,  as  he  lives  now  within  our  own 
hearts.  And  may  I  suggest  that  this  is  the  way  to 
take  the  miracles,  the  parables,  and  anything  else 
that  we  cannot  literally  accept  in  the  light  of 
science — take  their  spirit,  their  spiritual  truths, 
their  spiritual  teachings,  their  spiritual  guidance. 
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It  is  only  the  carnal  mind  and  not  the  spirit  that 
quarrels  with  science. 

The  people  of  Nazareth  lived  with  Jesus  as  he 
lived  and  preached  and  worked.  But  did  they  be- 
lieve in  him?  No,  they  asked  "Whence  hath  this 
man  this  wisdom  and  these  mighty  works?  Is  not 
this  the  carpenter's  son?"  They  were  there  at  the 
time.  They  saw  and  heard.  Yet  believed  they 
not.  They  were  too  near  to  the  physical,  the 
actual.  It  is  easier  for  us,  long  removed  in  time 
and  circumstance  to  believe,  for  does  not  Jesus  say 
to  his  own  people:  "A  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own 
house."   How  true  this  is  today! 

At  Nazareth  we  stopped  over  night  at  another 
monastery,  where  we  were  greeted  by  a  rich,  deep 
voice  of  the  monk  in  charge,  speaking  English: 
"Glad  to  meet  you  all,  come  right  in."  Showing 
our  amazement  at  the  language  he  spoke  where  we 
usually  hear  nothing  but  Arabic,  he  explained: 
"Oh,  I  used  to  live  in  Chicago — how's  everybody 
out  there?" 

On  the  way  to  Nazareth  from  Tiberias  we  pass 
through  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  at  the  marriage 
feast  the  water  was  changed  into  wine — now  a 
simple  little  country  village  where  the  women 
meet  us  with  little  patches  of  lace  that  they  make 
in  their  homes. 
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Towards  Jerusalem 

From  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem  we  ride  along  the 
crest  of  the  watershed  of  Palestine,  over  the  way 
traveled  by  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  armies,  cara- 
vans, and  pilgrims  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  we 
are  more  interested  in  the  landmarks  of  Jesus — 
and  here  he,  too,  passed  many  times,  first  as  a  boy 
of  twelve  when  he  went  to  Jerusalem  to  be  about 
"his  Father's  business." 

The  way  rises  gradually  again  through  the 
fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon,  green  and  well  watered 
— lovely  merely  as  a  drive,  hallowed  with  its 
associations. 

Samaria  lies  just  ahead — "Then  cometh  he  to  a 
city  of  Samaria  which  is  called  Sychar,  near  to 
the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son 
Joseph.  Now  Jacob's  well  was  there.  Jesus, 
there,  being  wearied  with  his  journey  sat  thus  on 
the  well. 

"There  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw 
water.  Jesus  saith  unto  her  'Give  me  to  drink.' 
'How  is  it,'  saith  this  woman,  'that  thou,  being  a 
Jew,  ask  drink  of  me,  which  am  a  woman  of 
Samaria?  for  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the 

Samaritans  "  and  then  follows  that  dialogue 

which  uncovers  her  sin,  and  in  which  he  discloses 
himself  as  the  Messiah:  "'The  hour  cometh  and 


Mosque  of  Omar — the  Dome  of  the  Rock — venerated  alike  by  Jew, 
Moslem  and  Christian — and  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  tiles  and 
Mosaic  ceiling. 
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now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.'  And  as  the  woman  saith  unto 
him,  'I  know  that  Messias  cometh,  which  is 
called  Christ,  when  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all 
things.'  Jesus  replies:  'I  that  speak  unto  you  am 
he.'  The  woman  going  into  the  city  said:  'Come, 
see  a  man,  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I 
knew:  is  not  this  the  Christ?'  And  many  of  the 
Samaritans  of  that  city  believed  on  him  for  the 
saying  of  the  woman." 

A  small  chapel  now  covers  Jacob's  well,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  best  authenticated  places  in  Palestine. 

At  Nablus — old  Schechem,  now  dirty  and  badly 
kept,  one  of  the  oldest  sacred  spots  of  the  Holy 
Land,  where  Abraham  came  with  his  flocks  and 
herds  and  built  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  "Who  ap- 
peared to  him,"  and  where  the  tribes  ratified  the 
"Book  of  the  Law  of  God  which  Moses  had  writ- 
ten,"— the  Samaritans,  now  reduced  to  a  band  of 
only  1 60,  still  observe  the  rites  of  the  Passover 
according  to  the  ancient  Mosaic  ritual,  and  ex- 
hibit (for  a  stipend)  the  ancient  sacred  roll  of  the 
Pentateuch.  We  climb  up  through  a  dark,  dingy, 
dirty  alley,  to  observe  this  priceless  relic. 

Approaching  Jerusalem  on  the  main  road 
again,  we  come  towards  evening  upon  our  first 
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view  of  the  Holy  City.  It  seems  almost  perched 
in  the  clouds,  standing  on  a  plateau,  its  walls  and 
domes  and  minarets  touched  with  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun — "a  city  of  melancholy  grandeur."  It 
rises  aloof,  flanked  by  other  hills  with  deep  ravines 
cut  between. 

At  last  we  are  within  the  shadow  of  Olivet,  of 
Zion,  of  Gethsemane,  of  Calvary — a  city  of  sorrow 
and  of  joy,  of  tragedy  and  of  hope,  of  fanaticism 
and  of  faith — more  fought  over  than  any  other 
spot  in  the  world,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  of  the  white  race,  fulfilling  the  prophecy 
that  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  shall  flow  into 
Jerusalem  the  city  shall  be  redeemed — fulfilled 
during  the  recent  World  War  by  the  advance  of 
the  British  army  from  Cairo  that  carried  with  it, 
for  its  support,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  in  pipes,  as 
the  army  marched  to  the  ancient  gates  and  thence, 
upon  surrender,  into  the  Holy  City. 

Darkness  comes.  No  time  for  inspection  to- 
night. We  enter  the  city  by  the  Damascus  gate — 
holding  our  emotions  for  the  morrow. 

Today  the  sun  shines  bright.  The  very  air  is 
sparkling.  We  are  awakened  early  by  the  babel 
of  voices  in  the  streets.  By  the  clatter  of  hoofs. 
By  the  rush  of  motors — for  Jerusalem,  still  an  an- 
cient city,  has  drawn  to  it  all  the  conveniences  of 
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civilization.  Donkey  boys  and  camel  drivers 
shout.  But  their  shouts  are  drowned  by  the  toots 
of  the  motor  horns. 

Bethlehem 

We  decide  to  go  to  Bethlehem  before  seeing 
Jerusalem — to  keep  the  chronology  more  in  order. 
A  twenty  minute  motor  run  brings  us  to  this  quiet 
little  village,  nestling  peacefully  on  the  hillside. 

The  Church  of  the  Nativity,  of  course,  is  the 
place  of  interest.  It  is  a  very  old  church — the  old- 
est Christian  church  in  the  world,  first  erected  in 
330  and  unchanged  since  550,  when  it  was  re- 
modeled. The  forty-four  monolithic  columns  of 
dark  stone  in  the  interior  give  a  cathedral  appear- 
ance which  is  most  impressive.  The  discordant 
note  is  not  in  the  architecture  but  in  the  altars  of 
contending  churches  side  by  side — antagonisms 
that  at  one  time  grew  so  strong  that  a  wall  was 
erected  dividing  them — although  now  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Catholic  churches  are  co-proprietors. 

Beneath  is  the  chapel  of  the  Nativity — said  to 
be  in  the  actual  cave  in  which  Christ  was  born.  A 
silver  star  marks  the  spot  engraved  with  the  words : 
"Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus  est!' 

"And  she  brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  and 
wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him 
in  a  manger :  because  there  was  no  room  for  them 
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in  the  inn," — while  shepherds  watched  their  flocks 
by  night. 

"And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flock 
by  night.  And  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round 
about  them :  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the 
angel  said  unto  them,  'Fear  not:  for  behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be 
to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the 
City  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you :  Ye  shall 
find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying 
in  a  manger.'  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising 
God,  and  saying:  'Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  toward  men.'  " 

Then  came  the  wise  men — 

"Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of 
Judea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold  there 
came  wise  men  from  the  East  of  Jerusalem,  saying, 
'Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?  for 
we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east  and  are  come  to 
worship  him.'  And  when  they  were  come  into  the 
house,  they  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  his 
mother,  and  fell  down  and  worshipped  him :  and 
when  they  had  opened  their  treasures,  they  pre- 
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sented  unto  him  gifts;  gold,  and  frankincense,  and 
myrrh." 

And  the  flight  into  Egypt — 

"And  when  they  (the  wise  men)  were  departed, 
behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeareth  to  Joseph 
in  a  dream,  saying,  'Arise,  and  take  the  young  child 
into  Egypt,  and  be  thou  there  until  I  bring  thee 
word :  for  Herod  will  seek  the  young  child  to  de- 
stroy him.'  " 

And  so  Jesus  escaped  from  Herod  who  "was  ex- 
ceeding wroth,  and  sent  forth  and  slew  all  the  chil- 
dren that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  coasts 
thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under." 

"But  when  Herod  was  dead,  behold  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  appeareth  in  a  dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt, 
saying,  'Arise  and  take  the  young  child  and  his 
mother,  and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel;  for  they 
are  dead  which  sought  the  young  child's  life.' 

"And  He  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called 
Nazareth." 

Jericho  and  the  Jordan 

For  the  same  reason  that  we  went  first  to  Bethle- 
hem we  go  now  to  Jericho  and  the  Jordan — where 
Christ  was  baptized  by  John. 

The  Jordan  is  a  full  half  day  trip  by  motor  from 
Jerusalem.  The  river  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  lies  3,900  feet  below  Jerusalem  and  1,300 
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feet  below  the  Mediterranean — the  lowest  spot  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  magnificent  drive,  down  through 
deep  ravines,  with  twists  and  turns  and  moving 
panorama  of  vast  beauty. 

Past  Gethsemane  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  to 
Bethany,  where  lived  Martha  and  Mary  and 
Simon  the  leper  and  which  was  the  place  of 
Lazarus'  tomb;  on  down  between  rocky  hills  and 
barren  wastes,  until  the  great  Judean  desert — the 
"wilderness"  of  the  Bible — spreads  itself  out  be- 
fore our  eager  eyes.  And  then  the  Dead  Sea! 
Silent,  heavy  with  salt  and  chemicals  that  almost 
burn  the  tongue,  void  of  life,  for  nothing  can  live 
in  its  waters,  empty  of  traffic  as  we  see  it — only 
rarely  do  boats  cross  from  shore  to  shore — grim 
reminder  of  the  vengeance  on  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, which  tradition  says,  lay  in  this  neighborhood 
and  which  some  will  tell  you  now  lie  buried  be- 
neath the  Dead  Sea  itself. 

The  Jordan,  especially  the  spot  where  Jesus  was 
baptized,  is  much  more  cheerful  in  its  aspect,  al- 
though the  stream  is  muddy  and  not  impressive. 

"Then  cometh  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jordan 
unto  John,  to  be  baptized  of  him.  And  Jesus  when 
he  was  baptized  went  up  straightway  out  of  the 
water ;  and  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him, 
and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a 
dove,  and  lighting  upon  him;  And  lo,  a  voice  from 
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heaven,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased.'  " 

Taking  with  us  some  water  from  the  Jordan  to 
be  used  in  baptisms  at  home,  we  motor  to  Inaran- 
tania,  supposed  to  be  the  mountain  where  Jesus 
was  tempted.  Again  the  mountain  is  a  hill. 

After  the  fast  of  forty  days  and  forty  nights  in 
the  wilderness — the  desert — and  after  two  tempta- 
tions, one  when  the  devil  urged  him,  "if  thou  be 
the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be 
made  bread,"  and  the  other  when  the  devil  "setteth 
him  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  saith  unto 
him,  'If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God  cast  thyself  down, 
for  it  is  written,  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge 
concerning  thee' — again  the  devil  taketh  him  up 
into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  showeth  him 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of 
them.  And  saith  unto  him,  'All  these  things  will 
I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship me.' 

"Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him,  'Get  thee  hence, 
Satan;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'  " — 
Just  as  he  had  replied  in  the  first  temptation: 
"Man  shalt  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 

Jericho — spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  the  City  of 
Palms,  lying  in  a  valley  where  grew  dates  and 
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balsams — is  now  in  an  arid  waste,  although  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  grow  oranges  and  other 
fruits.  Indeed  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  Holy 
Land  is  to  find  so  much  of  the  soil  so  barren. 
There  is  very  little  to  suggest  the  land  of  "milk 
and  honey." 

Returning  to  Jerusalem  by  another  route — 
with  steep  grades  that  try  even  the  best  automo- 
biles— we  climb  along  the  Brook  Cherith,  and  see 
high  up  on  the  cliff  a  Greek  monastery  marking 
the  spot  where  Elijah  was  fed  by  the  ravens. 

Again  in  the  Holy  City 

Our  pilgrimage  in  Jerusalem  itself  begins  with 
a  two  mile  and  a  half  tramp  encircling  the  walls — 
the  old  walls  outside  of  which  the  modern  city  is 
now  built — beginning  at  Jaffa  gate,  thence  to  the 
Dung  gate,  the  Triple  gate,  the  Single  gate,  and 
on  to  the  Golden  gate  where  (prophecy  says)  the 
Lord  is  to  make  his  triumphant  entry  when  he 
comes  again  into  the  world,  and  where  Moslems 
believe  Mahomet  is  to  sit  on  the  Day  of  Judgment 
at  the  bridge,  narrow  as  a  Damascus  blade,  over 
which  the  believers  must  pass  as  a  test  of  their 
faith — on  to  St.  Stephen's  gate,  the  Herod  gate 
and  finally  to  the  Damascus  gate,  the  finest  of  all 
the  entrances. 

We  ride  up  Mount  Olivet  and  climb  the  Rus- 


The  Jewish  Wailing  Wall,  Jerusalem — lamentations  for  their  lost 
Zion  and  prayers  that  it  may  be  restored  to  them. 


The  Damascus  Gate.    From  the  ivide  plains  and  loiv  hills  that  sur- 
round the  city,  one  enters  the  narrow  confines  of  streets,  not  wide 
enough  to  give  passage  to  a  donkey  and  a  human  passerby .    And  what 
comic  gesticulations  as  drivers  insist  on  the  "right  of  way" 
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sian  tower  to  visualize  the  whole  picture,  and  here 
we  gain  the  view  which  Dr.  Lorenz  says  is  "worth 
going  around  the  world  to  see."  It  is  indeed  mag- 
nificent. "Along  its  far  reaching  horizon  and 
within  its  circle  of  vision  are  many  spots  closely 
identified  with  the  life  of  Christ.  To  the  west  is 
Jerusalem,  with  its  surrounding  panorama  of  hills 
and  valleys,  the  picture  idealized  by  distance.  To 
the  east  there  is  the  glimpse  of  the  Dead  Sea  lying 
3900  feet  below,  together  with  the  whole  Jordan 
valley  winding  its  way  along  the  shores  of  the 
sacred  stream,  while  in  the  background  are  the 
mountains  of  Moab,  with  the  historic  peak  of  Mt. 
Nebo.  To  the  north  are  the  rugged  and  pictur- 
esque mountains  of  Benjamin,  and  to  the  south  lies 
the  wilderness  of  Judea,  together  with  the  fertile 
plains  of  Bethlehem  and  Hebron." 

Within  the  ancient  city  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
attracts  at  once — the  Dome  of  the  Rock — on  the 
site  of  Solomon's  Temple.  An  imposing  structure, 
declared  to  be  the  finest  in  Asia  (but  I  have  seen 
the  Taj  Mahal!) — octagonal  in  form,  the  sides 
glistening  with  marble  and  tile,  its  great  dome  ris- 
ing high  into  the  sky. 

The  interior  of  the  Mosque  is  of  chief  interest. 
Here  is  the  Rock,  directly  under  the  dome,  the 
great  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering.  An  iron  railing  en- 
closes it.   No  one  may  stand  on  its  sacred  surface. 
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Here  on  this  rock  were  performed  the  sacrifices, 
with  the  blood  draining  into  the  valley.  Here 
Mahomet  is  believed  to  have  made  his  last  prayer 
before  ascending  unto  Heaven — or  did  he  step 
from  Damascus,  as  we  were  told  a  little  while  ago! 
Whatever  its  traditions,  the  Rock  is  "venerated 
alike  by  Jew,  Moslem  and  Christian." 

Beneath  Omar  are  the  "Stables  of  Solomon,"  so 
called — used  by  the  Crusaders  as  stables,  if  not  by 
Solomon.  "A  great  subterranean  cathedral  with 
over  a  hundred  massive  columns."  We  explore  its 
vastness.  And  at  night  the  Masons  in  our  party 
hold  conclave  there. 

We  visit  the  Hill  of  Evil  Council  where  Judas 
agreed  with  Caiaphas,  the  High  Priest,  to  betray 
Christ  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  We  are  shown 
the  Chamber  of  the  Last  Supper  and  the  Judg- 
ment Hall  of  Pilate. 

We  walk  along  Via  Dolorosa  (the  way  of  sor- 
row) over  which  Christ  walked  to  his  Crucifixion 
— passing  the  house  of  Pilate  and  the  Ecce  Homo 
arch  (where  Pilate  said,  "Behold  the  Man"). 

We  enter  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  where 
olive  trees  a  thousand  years  old  are  symbolical  of 
the  trees  that  stood  there  in  the  days  of  Christ. 

We  climb  through  a  tortuous  way  to  the  Jewish 
Wailing  Wall,  where  men  and  women  stand  day 
and  night,  faces  almost  against  the  wall,  uttering 
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their  lamentations  for  their  lost  Zion,  and  prayers 
that  it  may  be  restored  to  them. 

We  try  to  absorb  the  sacredness  of  these  alleged 
spots,  not  accepting  their  actuality,  but  seeking  to 
visualize  from  them  the  things  that  happened 
somewhere  within  the  vicinity. 

But  as  we  enter  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, I  find  myself  beginning  to  rebel  against  the 
pomp  and  glitter  and  tawdry  display  that  mark 
almost  every  sacred  place  in  Jerusalem.  We 
Christians  find  fault  with  the  idolatry  of  other 
religions,  where  here  is  idolatry  enthroned!  Here 
is  the  Stone  of  Unction,  where  Christ's  body  was 
laid  for  anointing.  They  worship  that.  Here  is 
the  Chapel  of  Parted  Raiment  where  the  soldiers 
cast  lots  for  his  clothes.  They  worship  that  spot. 
Here  is  where  he  was  crowned  with  thorns.  There 
he  was  nailed  to  the  Cross.  Here  is  actually  the 
rock  on  which  the  cross  stood  as  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied. And  there  in  the  center  of  the  Church  under 
the  dome  is  the  Chapel  of  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  slab 
marking  the  actual  tomb — and,  contending  for  this 
sacred  spot  are  Latin  and  Greek,  Armenian  and 
Syrian,  Copt  and  Abyssinian,  each  with  its  own 
shrine,  hung  with  gaudy  lights  and  trappings.  Of 
course  I  cannot  believe  in  the  actual  authenticity 
of  these  sacred  spots.  The  Jerusalem  of  today 
lies  high  on  the  ruins  of  many  ancient  cities — it 
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cannot  be  possible  to  locate  these  spots  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  church  itself  was  built 
only  in  1810,  although  on  this  site  churches  have 
existed  since  the  first  centuries  after  Christ — built 
and  destroyed  again  and  again.  Even  the  site  of 
Calvary  is  disputed — Gordon's  Calvary  on  a  hill 
to  the  north  now  being  accepted  as  the  true  site  by 
many  authorities,  and  the  hill  looks  like  a  skull — 
"Golgotha,  the  place  of  a  skull." 

My  resentment  grows  until  I  feel  like  rushing 
out  of  the  church  in  protest  at  what  seems  actually 
like  sacrilege. 

But  then — I  ask  myself  why  this  intensity  of 
feeling?  I  begin  to  realize  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
feeling  of  reverence  within  me,  the  reverence  for 
holy  things,  the  love  for  Christ,  the  desire  to  get 
closer  to  God.  Well,  if  these  churches  and  chapels 
and  sacred  spots  help  other  people,  who  must  have 
this  same  longing,  to  attain  their  desire,  why  should 
I  decry  their  existence?  Each  of  us  must  find 
God  in  his  own  way. 

And,  so,  while  I  began  to  scoff,  I  remained  to 
pray,  forgetting  what  seemed  at  first  like  an  idola- 
trous display,  now  seeing  beyond  the  brass  and  tin- 
sel— the  outward  form — into  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter, finding  in  my  own  heart  what  I  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  to  find. 

With  this  chastened  feeling — with  a  new  sense 
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of  humility — I  can  now  reconstruct,  at  least  for 
myself,  the  last  days  of  Christ,  and  follow  him 
from  Gethsemane  to  Calvary  and  on  to  his  blessed 
resurrection  which  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 

"Then  gathered  the  chief  priests  and  the  Phari- 
sees a  council,  and  said,  What  do  we?  for  this 
man  doeth  many  miracles.  If  we  let  him  thus 
alone,  all  men  will  believe  in  him,  and  the  Romans 
shall  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and 
nation.' 

"And  one  of  them  named  Caiaphas,  being  the 
high  priest,  .  .  .  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die 
for  that  nation ;  and  not  for  that  nation  only,  but 
that  he  should  gather  together  in  one  the  children 
of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad. 

"Then  from  that  day  forth  they  took  council 
together  for  to  put  him  to  death." 

Riding  an  ass,  and  welcomed  with  branches  of 
palm  trees,  the  people  crying  "Hosanna!  Blessed 
is  the  King  of  Israel  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  knowing  "that  his 
hour  was  come  that  he  should  depart  out  of  this 
world  unto  the  Father." 

"The  hour  is  come,"  he  said  to  his  disciples, 
"that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified.  He 
that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it;  and  he  that  hateth 
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his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal. 
If  any  man  serve  me  let  him  follow  me." 

When  his  disciples  asked  him  whither  he  was 
going,  Jesus  replied,  "I  came  forth  from  the 
Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world;  again  I  leave 
the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father."  Lifting  up  his 
eyes  to  Heaven  he  said ;  "Father,  the  hour  is  come ; 
glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify 
Thee." 

Then  led  they  Jesus  into  the  hall  of  Judgment, 
after  Judas  had  betrayed  him,  and  Simon  Peter 
had  denied  him  thrice. 

"What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man?" 
asked  Pilate. 

They  answered,  .  .  .  "If  he  were  not  a  male- 
factor, we  would  not  have  delivered  him  unto 
thee." 

Then  said  Pilate,  "Take  ye  him,  and  judge  him 
according  to  your  law,"  but  the  Jews  replied,  "It 
is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death." 

"Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?"  Pilate  asked 
of  Jesus. 

"Thou  sayest,"  he  replied. 

"Art  Thou  a  King  then?"  again  asked  Pilate. 

"Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  King,"  replied  Jesus. 
"To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came 
I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto 
the  truth." 
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"What  is  truth?"  asked  Pilate,  and  going  out 
unto  the  Jews  said  unto  them  again:  "I  find  in 
him  no  fault  at  all.  But  ye  have  a  custom  that  I 
should  release  unto  you  one  at  the  Passover,  will 
ye,  therefore,  that  I  release  unto  you  the  King  of 
the  Jews?" 

"Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas,"  cried  they  all. 
Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber. 

Then  Pilate  therefore  took  Jesus  and  scourged 
him.  And  the  s^diers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns 
and  put  it  on  his  head. 

But  Pilate,  still  troubled,  went  forth  again  and 
said  unto  the  people,  "Behold  I  bring  him  forth  to 
you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  find  no  fault  with 
him"  adding,  "Behold  the  Man!"  as  Jesus  came 
forth  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns. 

"Crucify  him !   Crucify  him !"  they  cried. 

"Take  ye  him  and  crucify  him,  for  I  find  no 
fault  in  him,"  said  Pilate. 

"We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die, 
because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God,"  they 
answered. 

Pilate  was  the  more  afraid  and  saith  unto  Jesus, 
"Whence  art  thou?"  But  Jesus  gave  him  no  an- 
swer. Then  saith  Pilate,  "Speakest  thou  not  unto 
me?  knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power  to  crucify 
thee,  and  have  power  to  release  thee?" 

Jesus  answered :  "Thou  couldst  have  no  power 
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at  all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from 
above :  therefore,  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee 
hath  the  greater  sin." 

And  from  thenceforth  Pilate  sought  to  release 
him:  and  he  saith  unto  the  Jews,  "Behold  your 
King." 

"Away  with  him,  away  with  him,  crucify  him," 
they  cried. 

"Shall  I  crucify  your  King?"  asked  Pilate. 
"We  have  no  king  but  Caesar,"  the  chief  priests 
answered. 

Then  delivered  he  him  therefore  unto  them  to 
be  crucified.  And  they  took  Jesus  and  led  him 
away.  And  he  bearing  his  cross  went  forth  into  a 
place  called  the  place  of  a  skull,  which  is  called  in 
the  Hebrew  Golgotha,  where  they  crucified  him. 

And  Pilate  wrote  a  title  and  put  it  on  the  cross. 
And  the  writing  was  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  King 
of  the  Jews." 

"Write  not,  The  King  of  the  Jews,'  but  that 
he  said  'I  am  King  of  the  Jews,'  "  protested  the 
chief  priests  to  Pilate. 

"What  I  have  written,  I  have  written,"  answered 
Pilate. 


Now  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother, 
and  when  Jesus  saw  his  mother  and  the  disciple 
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standing  by,  whom  he  loved,  he  saith  unto  his 
mother,  'Woman  behold  thy  son!" 

Then  saith  he  to  the  disciple,  "Behold  thy 
mother."  And  from  that  hour  that  disciple  took 
her  unto  his  own  home. 

After  this,  Jesus  knowing  that  all  things  were 
now  accomplished,  that  the  Scripture  might  be 
fulfilled,  saith:  "It  is  finished"  and  he  lowered  his 
head  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Then  took  they  the  body  .  .  .  and  in  the  garden 
...  in  a  new  sepulchre  .  .  .  there  laid  they  Jesus. 

The  first  day  of  the  week  cometh  Mary  Mag- 
dalene .  .  .  and  seeth  the  stone  taken  away  from 
the  sepulchre.  Then  she  runneth  and  cometh  to 
Simon  Peter,  .  .  .  "They  have  taken  away  the 
Lord."  So  they  ran  and  came  to  the  sepulchre 
.  .  .  and  looking  in  saw  the  linen  clothes  lying  .  .  . 
and  the  napkin  that  was  about  his  head,  .  .  .  and 
believed.  For  as  yet  they  knew  not  the  Scripture 
that  he  must  rise  again  from  the  dead. 

Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping 
.  .  .  and  stooped  down  and  looked  into  the  sepul- 
chre, and  seeth  two  angels  .  .  .  where  the  body 
of  Jesus  had  lain.  And  they  say  unto  her,  "Woman 
why  weepest  thou?"  She  saith,  "Because  they  have 
taken  away  my  Lord  and  I  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  him."  .  .  .  And  when  she  had  thus  said, 
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she  turned  herself  back,  and  saw  Jesus  standing, 
and  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus. 

Jesus  saith  unto  her:  "Woman,  why  weepest 
thou?"  She,  supposing  him  to  be  the  gardener, 
saith  unto  him,  "Sir,  if  thou  hast  borne  him  hence, 
tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I  will  take 
him  away." 

Jesus  saith  unto  her,  "Mary." 

She  turned  herself  and  saith  unto  him,  "Rab- 
boni,"  which  is  to  say  "Master." 

"Touch  me  not,"  saith  Jesus,  "for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father,  but  go  to  my  brethren  and 
say  unto  them,  'I  ascend  unto  my  Father,  and  your 
Father,  and  to  my  God,  and  your  God.'  " 

Then  .  .  .  where  the  disciples  were  assembled 
.  .  .  came  Jesus,  and  he  showed  ...  his  hands .  .  . 
and  his  side.  And  ...  he  breathed  on  them  and 
saith,  "Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,  whosesoever 
sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,  and 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained." 

But  Thomas,  who  was  not  with  them  when  Jesus 
came  .  .  .  said,  "Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the 
prints  of  the  nails  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side, 
I  will  not  believe."  And  after  eight  days .  .  .  came 
Jesus .  .  .  and  saith  to  Thomas :  "Reach  hither  thy 
finger  and  behold  my  hands :  and  reach  hither  thy 
hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side ;  and  be  not  faith- 
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less  but  believing."  And  Thomas  answered  .  .  . 
"My  Lord  and  my  God." 

Jesus  saith, .  .  .  "Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen 
me,  thou  hast  believed ;  blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 

Afterward  he  appeared  unto  the  eleven  as  they 
sat  at  meat  and  upbraided  them  with  their  un- 
belief and  their  hardness  of  heart,  because  they 
believed  not  them  which  had  seen  him  after  he 
was  risen.   And  he  said  unto  them  : 

"Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  damned." 

"And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe. 
In  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall 
speak  with  new  tongues." 

So,  then  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them, 
he  was  received  up  into  Heaven,  and  sat  on  the 
right  hand  of  God. 


Chapter  Eight 


A  DAY  IN  ATHENS 

IET  me  sketch  it  just  as  we  lived  it. 
We  are  entering  Salamis  Bay  at  7.30. 
Phaleron  Bay  was  to  have  been  our  harbor.  It 
is  too  rough  to  disembark  so  we  pass  on  beyond 
the  jut  of  land  and  enter  the  waters  where  in  480 
B.  C.  the  Greek  ships,  after  the  defeat  of  the  land 
forces,  when  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, gloriously  revenged  that  defeat  and  saved 
not  only  their  country  but  their  priceless  heritage 
to  the  whole  world.  Scarcely  more  than  a  stone's 
throw  away  is  the  barren  island  (now  surmounted 
by  a  lighthouse)  from  which  Xerxes  and  the 
Persian  princes  saw  their  ships — 1,000  of  them — 
go  down  to  destruction  at  the  hands  of  400  Greek 
ships.  Ahead  of  us  a  half  mile  or  so  are  some 
old  American  warships  that  we  sold  to  Greece, 
now  constituting  an  important  part  of  their  small, 
weak  navy.  Aft  of  the  ship  is  the  harbor  of  Pi- 
raeus, the  seaport  of  Athens,  which  when  we  enter 
it  later  we  find  to  be  filled  with  more  than  a  hun- 
dred scarred  and  shabby  ships — refugee  ships  re- 
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cently  come  from  Smyrna  and  Asia  Minor,  where 
war  now  threatens. 

Eager  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Athens  we  are  on  deck 
early.  With  the  help  of  a  guide  book  and  map  we 
make  out  to  the  east  Hymettus,  "haunted  of  the 
bees  and  the  muses,"  and  to  the  northeast  Penteli- 
con,  whence  came  the  marble  for  the  Athenian 
temples  and  sculptures  as  well  as  for  the  modern 
city  of  Athens. 

And  there  between  the  mountains  looms  sheer 
and  naked  a  rocky  hill,  which  we  at  first  take  for 
the  Acropolis,  but  soon  learn  is  Lycabettus.  The 
Acropolis  is  pointed  out  in  the  foreground  of  Lyca- 
bettus, a  smaller,  rather  insignificant  hill  at  this 
distance,  some  seven  or  eight  miles. 

"That  small  hill  the  Acropolis!"  we  exclaim, 
and  a  fear  begins  to  arise  in  our  hearts;  are  we 
going  to  be  disappointed  in  this  marvel  of  the 
ages? 

With  some  misgivings,  whether  it  had  not  been 
wiser  to  keep  in  our  minds  the  vision  that  imagina- 
tion has  painted,  rather  than  to  destroy  it  by  dis- 
illusioning reality,  we  go  to  breakfast. 

It  is  cold,  piercingly  cold.  We  wear  our  winter 
clothing  and  heaviest  wraps  and  then  shiver  in  the 
cold  wind.  Yet  the  sun  shines.  It  is  a  perfect  day, 
almost  cloudless.  Yesterday  there  was  a  storm,  we 
are  told — and  later  at  the  Acropolis,  we  were  told 
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again,  it  had  rained  and  stormed  all  day,  so  we 
are  happy,  though  cold. 

Then  tenders  come  off  shore.  They  tie  up  to  the 
boat  with  some  difficulty — quite  a  swell  is  on.  We 
are  divided  into  three  parties — the  800  passengers 
on  the  cruising  steamer.  Our  tickets  call  for 
the  second  group.  So  we  watch,  with  some  envy, 
the  first  party  disembark.  There  they  go,  over 
towards  a  barren  and  rocky  shore,  no  landing  place 
observable,  one,  two,  three  boats.  Lucky  folk, 
first  off  the  steamer  to  see  Athens  ahead  of  us ! 

But  see!  What  is  the  trouble?  The  boats  turn 
about  and  return.  They  have  been  gone  an  hour. 
Back  they  come.  Why?  "Won't  let  us  land,"  yells 
someone — "and  won't  tell  us  why" — he  adds.  We 
now  hear  of  the  refugees  in  Athens,  of  typhus  and 
smallpox,  and  we  immediately  assign  this  as  the 
reason.  Later  we  discovered  that  the  storm  of  the 
day  before  had  broken  down  the  automobile  road 
and  the  motors  couldn't  reach  the  landing  place, 
so  why  land? 

But  all  this  takes  time,  hours  of  time — yes,  hours. 
The  day  is  slipping  away — our  "Day  in  Athens." 
We  begin  to  fret.  Everybody  begins  to  fret.  It  is 
now  1 1  o'clock.  The  first  luncheon  on  shore  was 
to  be  served  at  n.  Ours  is  at  12.30.  So  we  have 
time,  we  say  to  ourselves. 

But  time  flies  on.   Nothing  is  done.   The  pas- 
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sengers  come  on  board  again — not  so  lucky  now! 
Their  faces  are  a  blank.  They  know  nothing.  No 
one  knows  anything — the  officers  or  tourist  agents 
— all  sphinxes. 

Why  not  run  the  tender  directly  into  Piraeus? 
No  reply.  (Later  we  learned  the  men  went  on 
strike — they  were  paid  to  land  at  one  place,  they 
would  not  land  at  another ;  there  are  unions  here, 
too.)  Finally  luncheon  on  the  steamer  is  an- 
nounced, and  then  this  cheering  news — a  large 
steamer  is  chartered;  it  will  take  the  whole  ship- 
load ashore  at  once. 

Pell  mell  everybody  rushes  to  the  dining  room. 
We  must  see  Athens.  We  must  see  Athens.  And 
half  the  day  is  gone ! 

Food  is  bolted  in  silence.  We  rush  to  the  deck 
again.  Crowds  already  there,  muffled  or  snuggled 
in  their  wraps.  But  no  boat  in  sight.  The  Cap- 
tain's launch  has  been  ashore  once — to  get  the  dis- 
embarking steamer — but  without  result.  It  goes 
again.  We  watch.  Time  drags  and  yet  flies ;  the 
precious  day  in  Athens  is  going.  "There  it  comes !" 
someone  cries,  as  the  launch  heaves  in  sight.  And 
there's  the  steamer  just  putting  out  of  the  harbor, 
and  a  cheer  goes  up. 

We  clog  the  companionways.  Everybody  is 
eager  to  be  first  ashore.    We  are  packed  and 
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jammed  in  until  the  air  becomes  thick.  Will  the 
steamer  never  tie  to  our  ship? 

Now  the  tail  end  of  the  crowd  begins  to  move 
the  other  way.  The  steamer  is  tied  up  at  another 
end  of  the  liner.  So  the  first  shall  be  last  and  the 
last  shall  be  first.  The  line  reverses.  Slowly  we 
retrace  our  steps,  literally  a  step  a  minute,  forced 
or  pushed  through  a  narrow  passage  the  length  of 
the  ship,  while  some  women  become  faint  and  have 
to  drop  out  of  line.  One  hour  of  this — one  tedious, 
suffering  hour — and  we  begin  to  smell  the  fresh  air 
of  the  open,  as  one  by  one,  a  slow  step  at  a  time, 
we  go  down  the  gang  plank  and  are  safely  de- 
livered to  the  landing  steamer. 

We  breathe  a  little  more  freely.  Our  spirits 
revive.  We  shall  yet  see  Athens. 

But  it  is  now  3  o'clock.  And  the  sun  sets  at 
6.30.  Our  "Day  in  Athens"  is  perilously  near 
gone! 

At  last  the  landing  steamer  is  loaded — with 
everyone  on  our  ship,  except  perhaps  twenty,  some 
of  whom  were  too  ill  to  land.  We  speed  into  the 
harbor.  We  are  there  at  last!  But,  no,  the  steamer 
is  too  big  to  dock  at  the  Quay.  We  must  land  in 
small  row  boats.  This  we  do  with  a  little  delay  and 
more  grumbling  from  a  few  people.  But  generally 
the  crowd  is  good  natured. 

All  Piraeus  seems  to  be  at  the  wharf  to  greet  us. 
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Densely  packed  crowds.  And  there  are  the  auto- 
mobiles— two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them.  We 
quietly  enter  one.  It  is  a  Ford — good,  old  Henry! 
We  start  for  Athens  five  miles  away.  We  look  at 
our  watches.  It  is  4.30 — only  two  hours  of  day- 
light left.  Can  we  make  it?  Can  we  see  the 
Acropolis  in  an  hour  or  two! 

Flying  like  the  wind  along  the  sea,  and  then 
along  the  straight  Athenian  highway  lined  with 
olive  and  pepper  trees,  we  reach  Athens  in  fifteen 
minutes,  and  head  for  the  Acropolis  at  once. 

As  we  approach  Athens  we  peer  from  under  our 
caps,  pulled  far  down  in  the  wind,  and  glimpse  at 
the  Acropolis  as  it  lies  ahead.  Again  our  spirits 
droop.  It  is  going  to  disappoint  after  all.  That 
black,  dirty  looking,  low,  small  hill,  we  say,  like 
some  desolate  Long  Island  mound  where  goats 
are  wont  to  gather.  Is  it  too  late  to  turn  back? 
Can  we  yet  save  the  sacred  picture  in  our  minds, 
or  have  we  already  seen  too  much? 

We  turn  our  heads  away,  afraid  to  look  farther. 
But  the  motor  has  sped  on.  We  are  now  closer  to 
the  Acropolis.  We  dare  again  to  look.  Ah!  that 
is  better,  we  are  now  climbing.  Why,  it  is  quite  a 
hill  after  all,  and  not  barren.  Now  we  begin  to 
see.  Our  eyes  are  open.  We  judged  too  soon. 
This  is  decidedly  better.  The  hill  grows  in  size 
as  we  rise.    It  unfolds.   It  reveals  itself — there  it 
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is  at  last  in  all  its  majesty  and  glory,  the  beloved 
Acropolis  of  our  dreams,  and  its  crowning  Par- 
thenon, the  highest  level  of  pure  architecture  the 
world  of  man  has  ever  created. 

"We  shall  see  on  this  trip  the  three  greatest  cities 
known  to  history,"  said  Professor  Rufus  Jones  of 
Haverford  College  in  a  lecture  to  us  the  other 
day;  the  three  cities  that  have  meant  most  to  the 
world — "Jerusalem,  Athens  and  Rome.  Jerusalem 
represents  the  heart.  Athens  represents  the  mind. 
Rome  represents  the  will.  Jerusalem  gave  us  re- 
ligion. Athens  gave  us  art  and  philosophy.  Rome 
gave  us  the  basis  of  law  and  government." 

So,  here  on  the  Acropolis  we  are  touching  the 
master  mind  of  all  the  ages.  For  Athens  origi- 
nally was  built  on  this  hill — Acropolis  meaning 
hill — and  the  Acropolis  represents  all  that  is  great 
and  noble  in  Athens. 

As  we  leave  our  motors  we  are  delighted  to  see 
that  the  Acropolis  has  been  made  a  park,  fenced  in 
and  cared  for  kindly,  with  grass  and  flowers  on  the 
lower  levels.  The  upper  stretches  are  strewn  with 
ruins,  thousands  of  fallen  or  broken  bits  of  sculp- 
ture, of  temples ;  fragments  of  the  art  of  Phidias 
and  his  pupils,  just  one  of  which,  as  an  inspiration, 
we  would  be  only  too  thankful  to  carry  home  with 
us  if  we  could.  Lord  Elgin,  you  know,  took  back 
to  London  with  him  almost  all  of  the  frieze  of  the 
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Parthenon  and  some  of  the  columns,  and  these  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  which  has  thus 
impoverished  the  Museum  on  the  Acropolis.  The 
glory  that  was  Greece  is  now  the  glory  that  is 
Britain:  and,  what  Britain  can't  create  she  takes. 
It  is,  perhaps,  better  so.  One  feels  sorry  for  the 
Athens  of  today,  to  lose  her  treasures.  But  many 
more  people  see  these  ancient  treasures  in  London 
than  would  see  them  in  Athens,  yet,  one  hopes  that 
some  day  the  British  will  send  back  these  frag- 
ments of  the  Parthenon  to  be  restored,  with  the 
whole  structure,  as  nearly  as  possible.  A  fair  ques- 
tion is,  however,  should  the  Parthenon  be  restored? 
Did  Pericles  and  Ictinus  and  Phidias,  its  creators, 
ever  see  the  Parthenon  in  its  perfection  so  noble  as 
it  is  today  in  its  ruins?  A  reconstructed  model  is 
in  the  Museum.  It  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Yet  the 
temple  in  ruins,  with  scarcely  more  than  a  few 
fragments  remaining,  is  satisfying  to  the  soul  far 
beyond  anything  I  have  ever  seen  except  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  and  a  moonlight  night 
amid  the  peaks  of  the  Yosemite.  Time  has  soft- 
ened the  white  marble  into  a  golden  yellow  and 
rounded  and  mellowed  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
blocks.  Lightning  and  fire  and  powder  and  shell, 
from  above  and  below  and  within,  have  rent  and 
torn  it  asunder.  Storm  and  wind  and  moisture 
have  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  its  face.   But  with  each 
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assault  of  man  or  God  the  Parthenon  becomes  a 
nobler  thing  of  beauty  than  it  was  before.  Clearly 
this  is  the  supreme  architectural  creation  of  the 
imagination,  since  it  inspires  all  who  see  it  to 
create,  in  their  own  imagination,  the  beautiful 
vision  that  each  one's  feelings  can  inspire.  No  one 
who  appreciates  it  really  sees  the  Parthenon;  they 
feel  it.  The  mind  cannot  see  that  which  the  imag- 
ination does  not  feel. 

"Hold  on,  there!  You  said  you  had  two  hours 
in  Athens!  Can  you  see  and  feel  all  this  in  two 
hours?" 

Yes,  you  instantly  feel  and  see  the  Acropolis  and 
the  Parthenon.  In  a  second  of  time  you  fly  back 
2,400  years.  You  span  those  twenty  four  centuries 
with  your  first  step  up  the  hill.  Two  hours  to  see 
the  glory  of  Greece !  Why,  a  two  minutes'  vision 
of  the  Acropolis  will  last  a  life  time — if  you 
have  in  your  soul  the  background  of  religion,  his- 
tory, archeology,  art,  poetry,  mythology,  and 
philosophy. 

Let  me  tell  you  now,  just  what  I  did  see  on  the 
Acropolis  in  two  hours  of  daylight  and  a  few 
lingering,  lovely  minutes  of  moonlight. 

You  must  visualize  with  me  a  hill  of  limestone, 
almost  naked  in  its  whiteness,  about  600  feet  high 
and  less  than  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  over- 
looks the  Plain  of  Attica,  on  which  Athens  nestles 
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just  below  the  sheer  drop  of  this  hill.   To  the  east 
is  the  mountain  Hymettus,  low  and  ranging,  glow- 
ing in  the  evening  mist,  yet  to  the  eye  apparently 
barren  (it  is  winter,  now,  the  bees  and  the  honey  are 
not  there!)    Hymettus  looks  much  like  the  moun- 
tains of  Southern  California — the  Tehachipis. 
To  the  northeast  is  the  mountain  of  marble,  Pen- 
telicon.    You  ascend  a  winding  road  bordered 
with  grass  and  flowers.   Striving  to  keep  your  feet 
on  the  rocky  path  you  keep  your  eyes  always  on  the 
sky.  You  are  there  to  see,  to  see !  The  Parthenon 
on  the  extreme  top  at  once  rivets  your  attention  and 
holds  it  as  you  ascend,  except  for  a  stray  glance 
now  and  then  at  the  other  lesser  treasures  of  the 
hill.  In  a  few  minutes  you  come  to  the  Propylaea, 
the  gateway  to  the  actual  Acropolis — a  central 
gate  and  two  wings,  and  here  you  get  your  first 
glimpse  of  the  pure  Doric  columns  in  their  gran- 
deur of  sheer  simplicity.    You  must  recall  that 
there  are  three  types  of  Grecian  columns,  all  of 
them  fluted,  of  course ;  the  Doric  without  base  and 
only  a  shelving  top ;  the  Ionic,  with  square  or  cir- 
cular base,  sometimes  encircled  with  a  wreath,  or 
topped  with  a  capstone  convoluted  both  in  base 
and  top ;  the  Corinthian  with  no  distinctive  form  of 
base  and  with  bell-shaped  capital  encircled  with 
rows  of  acanthus  leaves.  The  Doric  is  finest  of  all, 
depending  for  its  beauty  upon  the  symmetry  and 
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perfect  proportion  and  balance.  The  highest  art 
is  always  simple  and  fine.  With  the  Doric  column 
Greece  reached  the  highest  level  of  art.  With  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian,  beautiful  as  they  are,  de- 
cadence was  creeping  upon  her. 

Well,  you  see  these  Doric  columns  first  in  the 
Propylaea,  the  gateway,  six  of  them  in  front  orig- 
inally, with  six  more  Ionic  columns  behind, 
through  which  the  Parthenon  is  seen.  Up  the 
steps  through  this  gray  ruin  you  go,  stopping  a 
moment  to  feel  its  beauty,  as  the  ancients  stopped 
to  worship  before  passing  on  to  the  greater  shrine. 
Smaller  temples  and  many  statues  reposed  just 
within  this  gate,  the  spots  marked  for  the  students, 
but  little  now  remains  except  fragments — sculp- 
tured fragments,  at  your  feet,  on  the  ground  every- 
where— one  of  them  an  ancient  temple  of  Athena 
built  by  the  law-giver  of  Athens,  Solon,  in  594 
B.  C.  But  only  three  great  temples  now  remain 
in  any  form  of  ruins;  the  Parthenon,  the  Erech- 
theum,  and  the  Athena  Nike  (the  Wingless  Vic- 
tory), the  latter  being  a  perfect  gem,  quite  small 
(only  27  x  18  feet),  with  Ionic  columns  and  sculp- 
tured frieze,  built  450  B.  C,  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  in  Salamis 
Bay,  to  which  we  have  referred;  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  in  1687  but  restored  out  of  its  original 
blocks  in  1833. 
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But  we  are  eager  to  reach  the  Parthenon,  on  the 
apex  of  the  hill.  Yet  we  stop  every  few  steps  to  get 
a  new  view  and  drink  in  its  beauty.  Unfortu- 
nately a  wooden  scaffolding  is  erected  on  one  side, 
where  the  work  of  restoration  (out  of  the  original 
blocks)  goes  slowly  on.  But  the  eye  can  discard 
this  and  on  the  Southern  side  the  view  is  uninter- 
rupted by  anything  inharmonious. 

One  who  has  seen  the  main  building  of  Girard 
College  in  Philadelphia  can  visualize  somewhat 
the  glory  of  the  Parthenon  as  it  stood  in  its  per- 
fection (for  it  is  a  close  adaptation),  but  nothing 
can  ever  duplicate  this  marvelous  building,  about 
100  x  225  feet,  with  a  double  row  of  Doric  columns 
all  around,  a  double  row  of  eight  on  each  end  and 
seventeen  at  each  side;  an  inner  wall  surmounted 
with  a  frieze  of  Phidias,  more  than  500  feet  of 
the  finest  sculpture  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
in  the  centre  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena  Parthe- 
non (whence  came  the  temple's  name)  also  by 
Phidias,  of  wood  overlaid  with  gold  and  ivory 
and  which  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  broken 
up  by  the  priests  (so  the  story  goes)  for  this  same 
gold — who  is  there  under  the  sun  above  the  lust  of 
gold  or  treasure!  The  original  roof  of  the  Parthe- 
non is  gone;  it  was  of  wood  overlaid  with  marble 
tiles.  The  vaulted  blue  dome  of  heaven  is  now  its 
roof,  and  any  other  would  mar  its  glory. 
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There  we  sat — we  pilgrims  from  forty  Ameri- 
can States — under  the  heavenly  blue,  on  a  cloud- 
less day,  the  setting  sun  shining  aslant  through  one 
corner  of  the  open  columns — sat  mute,  with  puls- 
ing heart,  every  fibre  of  our  being  aglow  with 
beauty! 

The  visit  to  the  Acropolis  Museum,  rich  though 
it  is  in  its  salvaged  bits  of  sculpture,  was  an  anti- 
climax; so,  too,  the  view  of  the  Erechtheum, 
built  later.  The  Parthenon  held  us  spellbound  in 
a  dream  even  as  we  walked  through  the  lesser 
ruins.  And  through  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon 
we  saw  the  golden  sun  go  down  behind  the  moun- 
tains, casting  its  molten  rays  over  the  hilltops  and 
valleys,  painting  the  mountains  with  purplish  and 
golden  hues  and  mellowing  the  red  roofs  of  the 
white  buildings  of  modern  Athens  below  with  a 
softer  hue  than  any  artist's  brush  could  lay  on  can- 
vas. And  above  the  setting  sun  the  new  crescent 
moon — casting  a  silver  sheen! 

It  is  God's  picture  that  we  saw — what  the  hand 
and  heart  of  man  have  wrought,  but  only  as  the 
God  of  Nature  and  of  man  painted  it  for  us  this 
inspiring  day  in  Athens.  The  benediction  of  the 
day  was  a  halo  that  covered,  not  only  the  Parthe- 
non, but  Mars  Hill  as  well,  a  few  steps  to  the 
north,  where  St.  Paul  spoke  these  memorable 
words  that  must  have  had  an  intense  meaning  to  all 
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who  heard  them,  spoken  in  view  of  the  Parthenon, 
but  revealing  the  grandest  temple  of  all — the 
Temple  of  God  that  is  within  every  human  soul. 

"Ye  men  of  Athens,"  said  Saint  Paul,  "J  per- 
ceive that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious  (or, 
another  rendering:  ye  are  religious).  For,  as  I 
passed  by  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription  'To 
the  Unknown  God.'  Whom  therefore  ye  igno- 
rantly  worsnip,  him  I  declare  unto  you.  God  that 
made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that 
he  is  God  of  Heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands;  neither  is  worshiped 
with  men's  hands,  as  though  he  needed  anything, 
seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all 
things;  and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation;  that  they  should 
seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him, 
though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us ;  for  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being;  as 
certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  for  we  are 
also  his  offspring.  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the 
offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the 
Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  man's  device.  And  the  times 
of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at;  but  now  com- 
mandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,  because  he 
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hath  appointed  a  day,  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath 
ordained;  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto 
all  men,  in  that  he  has  raised  him  from  the  dead." 

The  Acropolis  was  first  a  fortification  topping 
the  ancient  town  of  Athens,  built  between  2000  and 
1000  B.  c.  Between  700  and  480  B.  C.  it  was  adorned 
with  early  temples  and  statues — and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  Grecian  art  which  culminated  in  the 
glory  of  the  time  of  Pericles  and  Phidias.  The 
original  temples  and  statues  were  destroyed  by  the 
Persians  in  480  B.  C.  and  then  began  the  rebuild- 
ing, first  in  soft  porous  rock  and  later  in  the 
marble  found  on  Mount  Pentelicon.  The  ruins 
that  now  remain  date  from  460  to  431  B.  C. — in 
these  short  twenty-nine  years  Grecian  art  reached 
a  climax  that  has  never  been  approached.  It  was 
a  gradual  culmination,  of  course,  but  the  deliver- 
ance of  Greece  from  her  enemies,  the  Persians,  the 
freedom  from  all  restraints  of  living  (slaves  doing 
the  drudgery),  the  sense  of  absolute  peace  and  har- 
mony in  the  soul  that  gives  the  highest  expression 
to  life — these  enabled  the  flower  of  Greece,  with 
an  heritage  of  several  generations  of  art,  to  lift 
their  imagination  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  crea- 
tive work  and  beauty.  Athens  may  represent  the 
mind  but  she  also  represents  the  heart,  for  let  us 
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repeat  again — the  mind  cannot  see  (nor  the  hand 
do)  that  which  the  imagination  does  not  feel.  It 
was  creative  imagination  that  built  the  Acropolis 
and  the  Parthenon,  but  it  was  the  creative  imagina- 
tion of  the  soul  which  influenced  the  entire  body 
of  man. 

The  Erechtheum  was  planned  by  Pericles  and 
built  in  421  B.  C.  It  is  beautiful,  of  course,  but 
not  so  impressive  as  the  Parthenon.  The  name 
comes  from  Erechtheus,  a  god  of  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy who  shared  the  temple  with  Athena,  and  who 
was  said  to  have  descended  from  heaven  as  light- 
ning, and  to  have  entered  the  earth.  The  earth  as 
mother  then  gave  birth  to  Erechtheus  and  the  lat- 
ter as  the  first  man  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Later  on  Erechtheus  was  identified  as 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  the  spot  where  he  struck 
his  trident  in  the  rock  in  his  encounter  with 
Athena  for  the  possession  of  Athens  is  still  shown, 
with  three  holes  to  be  seen  through  which  salt 
water  bubbled  on  this  high  hill  of  the  Acropolis. 
We  did  not  taste  the  water  so  we  cannot  verify  the 
legend. 

And  now  the  sun  has  gone.  It  is  growing  dark. 
We  descend — reluctantly.  Find  our  Ford.  Rush 
back  to  the  quay.  It  is  just  7  o'clock.  The  tender 
is  waiting.   Soon  we  will  be  at  home  again  on  the 
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boat.  It  is  the  close  of  a  perfect  day — a  day  in 
Athens. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  too  soon.  The  ten- 
der takes  us  only  to  the  landing  steamer.  We 
must  transfer  again.  Slow  work,  very  slow  work. 
We  hold  our  patience,  although  some  do  not. 
Grumbling  begins.  The  Grouch  is  universal.  He 
is  here,  of  course.  We  wait,  on  the  little  steamer, 
until  other  tender  loads  come  on  board.  We  wait, 
one  long  hour.  It  is  now  8  o'clock.  We  put  out 
into  the  harbor.  We  reach  the  boat.  We  are  hun- 
gry. The  dinner  bugle  blows.  We  cheer.  Soon, 
soon  we  will  be  talking  at  dinner  of  the  great  day. 
But  more  delay.  Greeks  man  the  boat  and  the 
Greeks  of  today  are  poor  seamen.  They  manage 
after  a  time  to  hitch  to  the  cruiser.  A  few  people 
go  aboard.  Then  the  Greek  Captain  slips  his  an- 
chor, and  we  are  again  adrift. 

Here  we  are,  700  of  us,  men  and  women,  stand- 
ing on  the  deck  of  the  small  boat — a  "slave  ship" 
the  Grunters  now  christen  her — waiting,  waiting, 
waiting  to  get  aboard  for  dinner.  Time  drags  on. 
Seconds  seem  minutes.  Minutes  seem  hours. 
Women  grow  weak — even  men.  We  stand  on  one 
foot,  then  another,  like  a  crane.  We  mutter- 
some  of  us.  We  blame  everybody.  We  are  really 
in  distress.  We  damn  this  one  and  that  one.  What 
can  the  matter  be?  The  crowd  sways,  shoulder  to 
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shoulder.  The  people  press  forward  and  sway 
backward  as  the  boat  heaves.  An  hour  passes  by. 
A  second  hour.  Will  we  ever  be  able  to  board 
the  ship? 

Gradually  the  boat  is  pulled  towards  the  cruiser. 
Lines  are  tightened.  The  gang-plank  comes 
out  again.  Finally  we  are  hitched  together,  and 
slowly  the  muscle-bound,  nerve-racked,  hungry, 
angry,  weary  passengers  get  aboard. 

It  is  now  ten  o'clock — three  hours  to  get  from 
shore  to  ship!  Some  are  too  tired  to  eat  dinner. 
They  go  to  their  rooms.  Others  rush  to  the  dining 
room  and  devour  the  food. 

Then  the  pent-up  nervous  feelings  are  let  loose. 
Minds  grow  unreasonable.  They  utter  a  perfect 
tirade  against  the  management.  One  worst  grouch 
of  all  wants  to  hold  an  indignation  meeting.  The 
others  are  too  tired  to  respond.  They  eat  in  silence 
— in  their  weariness. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  most  of  us  are 
silent.  The  spell  of  the  Acropolis  and  Athenian 
glory  is  still  upon  us.  We  mentally  castigate  the 
grumblers.  We  lash  them  for  their  puniness — 
puniness  of  soul.  "Why,  I  would  gladly  have 
stood  and  waited  until  morning,"  said  one,  "just 
to  have  those  two  hours  on  the  Acropolis.  I  have 
come  3,000  miles  for  this  vision.    I  shall  not  let 
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meanness  of  spirit  or  smallness  of  soul  deprive  me 
of  that  glorious  vision." 

But  the  sordidness  of  the  body  and  the  self- 
slavery  of  man  keep  many  of  the  passengers  from 
the  peace  that  the  eventful  day  has  brought  to 
most  of  us.  With  a  smile  on  our  faces  and  a  light 
in  our  eyes  that  the  others  cannot  understand,  we 
withdraw  to  our  rooms,  there  to  dream  of  the 
vision  that  has  at  last  come  true. 

We  have  been  to  Athens.  We  have  seen  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon.  A  new  life  has 
come  into  our  very  marrow.  We  are  content.  We 
are  at  peace. 

It  was  a  two-hour  day  in  Athens,  but  it  was  a 
day  that  will  live  a  lifetime.  No  one,  not  even  the 
groucher,  can  rob  us  of  this  priceless  memory. 

The  next  morning  we  are  awake  early  and  many 
people  go  ashore  again.  The  steamer  has  gone 
around  to  Phaleron  Bay,  nearer  Athens,  and  the 
landing  is  easier. 

Modern  Athens  is  visited — a  city  of  300,000 — 
energetic,  progressive,  and  well  built.  The  shops 
are  inspected,  and  the  National  Museum,  and 
Theseum,  the  best  preserved  temple  of  ancient 
Greece,  also  with  Doric  columns.  We  see  the 
modern  Stadium,  on  the  site  of  which  Athenian 
games  were  held,  and  where,  in  the  new  Stadium 
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— erected  at  the  cost  of  half  a  million  dollars — the 
Olympic  games  were  held  again  in  1896,  the 
Americans  competing. 

We  revisit  the  Acropolis  and  explore  at  its  base 
the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  where  all  the  tragedies  of 
iEschylus  and  Sophocles  and  Eurypides  were  pro- 
duced, where  also  Aristophanes  and  Socrates 
talked  and  taught.  The  prison  of  Socrates  is  even 
shown  but  is  not  authentic. 

And  so  another  day  passes,  but  it  is  not  like  the 
first  day— THE  DAY  at  Athens.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  a  virgin  view,  a  virgin  impression,  and 
our  virgin  view  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Parthe- 
non will  live  with  us  for  all  time. 

We  take  a  last  look  as  the  steamer  leaves  Phale- 
ron  Bay.  The  Acropolis  is  in  full  view.  Storm 
clouds  blot  out  the  mountains  but  the  sun  shines 
on  the  Parthenon. 

The  sun  will  ever  shine  on  this  masterpiece  of 
the  ages. 


'Chapter  Nine 


HOMEWARD  BOUND  — WITH 
TRAGEDY 

TRAGEDY  sailed  with  us,  though  she  was  not 
on  the  passenger  list,  when  we  left  Southamp- 
ton for  New  York  on  the  last  leg  of  our  world 
tour.   Grim  tragedy  of  the  sea. 

A  heavy  crossing  to  Cherbourg  on  a  dreary,  cold, 
rainy  day,  the  Cherbourg  passengers  waiting  two 
hours  for  our  delayed  steamer.  A  cold,  rough 
night — and  we  were  in  for  the  worst  passage  in 
our  experience.  Heavy  head  sea,  high  wind,  rain, 
cold — day  followed  day,  with  but  one  intermission 
of  quiet  sea,  reaching  a  climax  on  Monday  night 
and  Tuesday  morning  when  waves  were  moun- 
tainous high.  The  big  ship  tried  to  take  them 
bravely  but  she  was  like  a  cockle-shell.  Pitching, 
rolling,  cork-screwing,  she  kept  ever  on,  though 
the  dancers  careened  across  the  polished  floor  of 
the  salon,  tables  and  chairs  overturned,  passengers 
rolled  from  side  to  side  in  their  berths,  doors 
banged,  dishes  clattered  and  broke,  though  racks 
were  on  the  tables. 
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But  we  were  safe,  we  were  safe.  There  was  no 
alarm. 

Then — the  next  morning — suddenly  a  rumor 
flies  about  the  ship.  We  have  changed  our  course. 
We  are  off  to  answer  the  dread  call  of  the  sea — 
S.O.S. 

Everybody  gets  up  at  once — even  the  sick  pas- 
sengers. They  forget  their  sea-sickness  though  the 
boat  rolls  worse  than  ever  and  the  sea  is  lashing  in 
a  gale. 

On  we  race.  At  forced  draught.  22-23  knots, 
when  it  was  supposed  we  could  do  only  19  or  20. 

"It  is  a  Japanese  steamer"  rumor  says — "a 
freighter— the  call  came  at  7.30  this  morning.  An- 
other ship  is  going  towards  her,  but  we,  a  faster 
boat,  can  reach  her  first.  We  should  be  there  at 
10  to  10.30  o'clock." 

Everybody  is  on  deck,  though  the  spray, 
whipped  and  torn  by  the  gale,  is  like  the  driven 
snow  in  a  raging  blizzard — a  beautiful  sight,  but 
ominous! 

Visibility  is  small — only  a  mile  or  so.  The 
spray  and  rain  cover  the  horizon  like  a  fog.  Madly 
on  we  race.  No  thought  of  our  own  comfort  now. 
Tearing  into  waves,  rolling  over  until  the  sea  blots 
out  the  sky,  surging,  leaping  on,  while  passengers 
are  tumbled  here  and  there  and  some  injured — 
the  only  thought:  shall  we  arrive  in  time? 

[301] 
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Ten  o'clock  comes,  10.30,  no  sign  of  anything  on 
the  horizon.  But  the  brave  wireless  operator  on 
the  Jap  ship  is  sticking  to  his  post,  guiding  us  true, 
every  few  minutes  a  new  message — "Now  engine 
stop,  in  danger,  quick  help — we  are  waiting  for 
life-boat."  The  messages  also  report  thirty-eight 
on  board,  including  the  captain's  wife  and  boy — 
all  Japs;  that  their  cargo — wheat — had  shifted, 
causing  the  ship  to  list  to  her  own  destruction.  She 
has  come  from  Boston  bound  for  Hamburg.  Ship 
valued  at  nearly  a  million  dollars,  cargo  at  half  a 
million — but  more  precious  still  are  the  living 
souls.   Can  we  save  them? 

About  noon  some  one  cries  "There  she  is — dead 
ahead."  Every  eye  strains.  Soon  we  make  her 
out,  low  against  the  boiling  water,  one  funnel,  two 
masts — yes,  the  wireless  still  standing — a  little 
smoke  coming  from  the  funnel,  careening  over  and 
back  like  a  whale,  almost  turning  turtle  as  each 
giant  swell  strikes  her.  Flag  signals  still  flying. 
But  no  sound — from  her  or  from  us — except  the 
throb  of  our  engines  and  the  rush  of  smashing 
waves  as  we  plunge  madly  on.  Now  we  see  more 
clearly.  As  the  doomed  vessel  rights  herself  mo- 
mentarily we  see  life  aboard.  Ghost-like  figures 
clinging  to  the  bridge — one  crawling  down  the 
hull  hanging  to  a  rope  ladder.  All  the  rest  of 
the  ship  awash — even  the  bridge  as  she  hurtles 
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over.  Up  they  come,  down  they  go — exposing  the 
naked  hull  almost  to  the  keel,  water  washing  from 
her  seams,  showing  how  close  the  ending  must  be. 

Now  we  are  abreast.  We  halt.  Thank  God  we 
are  in  time ! 

For  hours  we  have  been  getting  ready  our  life- 
boats, laying  out  the  life-rings,  getting  the  oil 
ready  to  quiet  the  waves.  Surgeons  and  nurses 
muster  for  the  emergency.  Rope  ladders  are  let 
down  the  side  of  our  ship. 

One  of  our  life-boats  swings  on  the  davits.  A 
trembling  steward  pulls  out  his  muster  card — "No. 
9 — is  it  mine?" — he  peers  over  the  rail  to  see — "no, 
it  is  No.  8." 

"Are  you  going,  Jim?"  a  quiet  voice  asks  a  sailor 
near  at  hand — man  to  man  in  this  moment  of  test. 

"Yes,  I  am  going,"  is  the  equally  quiet  reply. 
No  quiver  in  the  voice.  Face  a  little  pale.  Mouth 
set.   This  call  to  duty  shall  find  no  man  wanting. 

Volunteers  have  already  responded  to  man  the 
boats. 

Still  we  halt — barely  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  doomed  steamer.  Now  we  can  see  the  men 
quite  plainly.  Through  the  howling,  whistling 
gale  we  can  hear  no  cry  from  them — we  are  to  the 
windward — though  they  must  have  cried  out  in 
joy  when  our  huge  ship  loomed  up  before  them — 
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a  ship  of  mercy — they  had  been  clinging  to  that 
stricken  boat  for  fourteen  hours. 
Now,  for  the  rescue! 

"Now,  Captain,"  yells  Fate  in  the  captain's  ear, 
"now — throw  out  the  life-line,  a  raft,  a  boat — 
anything — before  it  is  too  late." 

But  the  Captain  hears  not  Fate's  fatal  cry. 

Everyone  is  at  attention.  The  life-boat  hangs 
on  her  davits  over  the  side  of  our  ship,  oil  has 
calmed  the  waters  immediately  below  us.  But  the 
cruel  waves,  mountainous  high,  still  beat  over  the 
stricken  boat.  The  wind,  rushing  madly  on,  whips 
the  waves  to  even  greater  fury.  And  the  air  is 
cold.  The  sea  is  cold.  The  wind  is  biting  cold. 
Clouds  hang  low — ominous,  frowning  clouds.  The 
sea  is  lashed  into  foam  and  spray — still  like  a  driv- 
ing blizzard. 

Closer  we  draw  to  the  sinking  steamer. 

"Now,  Captain,  now!"  screams  Fate,  even 
louder,  but  he  hears  her  not. 

"Do  something!  Do  something!"  we  all  cry  in 
our  hearts.   "Now,  now.   Before  it  is  too  late." 

All  stand  mute,  like  statues.   Nothing  is  done. 

Just  as  we  seem  scarcely  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  steamer  our  screws  begin  to  turn,  we  move 
slowly  ahead — "out  of  danger  for  ourselves,"  we 
are  told  later.  A  few  minutes  more  and  we  would 
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have  collided  and  then  not  only  thirty-eight,  but  a 
thousand  souls  might  have  been  in  danger. 

But  why,  oh  why,  was  nothing  done  in  that  fif- 
teen minutes?  The  men  were  alive.  Couldn't  we 
have  saved  them? 

"No  life-boat  could  live  in  that  tempestuous 
sea,"  her  captain  later  reported  to  New  York.  "It 
were  useless — criminal  to  try." 

To  try !  To  try !  If  only  we  had  tried.  Thrown 
something  overboard  to  test  the  waves — a  boat,  a 
raft,  even  a  life-ring.  Brave  men  were  ready  to 
try.  They  were  not  allowed.  A  raft  overboard 
between  us  and  the  sinking  steamer  might  have 
lived ;  it  would  have  drifted  towards  the  stricken 
men.  They  might  have  reached  it,  and  have  been 
saved — who  knows? 

Now,  we  begin  to  back.  To  get  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  boat.   Closer,  closer  we  draw. 

Suddenly  the  wind  gives  one  mighty  howl.  The 
waves  rush  even  higher.  Over,  over  goes  the 
doomed  vessel.  She  has  gone  over  a  thousand  times 
since  the  night,  and  come  back  again. 

This  time  she  turns  over  for  her  last  time.  Like 
a  tired  animal — like  a  huge  whale,  fighting  for 
life,  she  turns  over  and  stays  over  in  the  water. 
Her  hull  still  glistens,  exposed  now  to  the  keel. 
But  her  masts  are  gone.    Her  wireless  is  gone. 
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Her  brave  wireless  operator  is  gone — drowned  at 
his  post.  The  funnel  parts  from  the  hull  and 
floats.  Even  the  name  of  the  boat — RAIFUKU 
MARX] — can  still  be  seen. 

But  the  men,  the  men,  where  are  they?  And  the 
one  woman  and  child ! 

They  must  be  floating.  Eyes  and  glasses  seek  to 
pick  them  up.  Sailors  on  our  boat  stand  at  atten- 
tion, ready  to  go  over  after  them  and  pick  them 
up.  Wreckage  is  strewn  around.  Barrels  and 
boxes  bob  up  and  down.  But  no  signs  of  life, 
though  some  of  us  thought  we  saw  men  leap  into 
the  sea  as  the  boat  turned  over  in  her  fatal  plunge. 
A  few  minutes  and  even  the  old  battered  hull  is 
gone.  No  sudden  plunge.  No  whirlpool.  Just 
a  crest  of  foam  and  the  tragedy  is  complete. 

Yes,  complete.  Not  a  soul  is  saved.  Not  a  soul 
is  even  seen  after  the  last  plunge. 

We  hover  around  the  spot  for  a  time  and  then 
slowly  pick  up  our  course  and  move  on — hearts 
aching,  eyes  weeping,  spirits  numb  with  the  ques- 
tion— oh,  why,  oh  why,  could  we — did  we — not 
do  something? 

Perhaps  the  men  were  lashed  to  the  bridge,  as 
they  must  have  been  to  stand  in  the  wind  and  sea 
and  storm  for  fourteen  hours!  Perhaps  they  did 
not  expect  the  boat  to  go  down  suddenly — espe- 
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cially  after  we  came  in  sight — a  ship  of  mercy. 
Perhaps  they  were  numbed  with  cold  after  that 
terrible  exposure  and  could  not  fight  once  they 
were  in  the  sea.  For  the  air  was  cold.  The  sea 
was  cold.  The  wind,  the  cruel  wind,  was  biting 
cold! 

"No  one  could  live  an  hour  in  that  sea,"  the  re- 
port goes  around  as  we  sail  away.  But  it  is  hell  to 
leave  them — alone,  cold  in  their  watery  grave.  If 
only  we  had  saved  one!  If  only  we  had  dropped 
one  boat — even  to  its  own  destruction.  But  to  be 
there — in  time — to  see  thirty-eight  men  and  one 
woman  and  a  child — alive — to  give  them  hope 
after  hope  had  gone — life  and  death  at  the  turn  of 
a  hand — and  then  to  have  failed,  to  have  failed! 

But  who  are  we  to  judge?  There  is  some  mut- 
tering. Much  criticism.  One  gray-haired  man 
approaches  a  crowd  of  young  men  telling  what 
should  have  been  done. 

"Have  you  ever  sailed  a  ship  at  sea?"  he  asks. 

"No." 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  navigation?" 
"No." 

"Then  you  would  better  leave  the  responsibility 
with  the  captain  and  say  nothing." 

So  responsibility  rests  with  the  captain.  May  it 
not  rest  too  heavily  on  his  mind  as  he  grows  old! 

[307] 
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As  I  write  this,  only  an  hour  later,  the  tragedy 
seems  like  a  dream — a  movie  thriller;  staged,  un- 
real, all  unreal — except  the  woman  with  the  lap- 
dog  under  her  arm  .  .  .  God!  ...  a  poodle  dog 
held  snug  and  safe  when  men  are  dying.  .  .  . 


Chapter  Ten 
THE  CIRCLE  COMPLETES  ITSELF 

...  A  poodle  dog  held  snug  and  safe  when  men 
are  dying. 

"Do  you  know  why  that  woman  and  her  dog 
riled  you  so  much  at  that  time?" 

A  friend  to  whom  I  am  telling  the  story  asks 
the  question.  He  is  a  student  of  life.  A  man  who 
has  gone  through  all  sorts  of  experiences  himself. 
A  paradox  to  the  uninitiated.  A  tramp  and  a 
gentleman.  A  rough-neck  and  an  artist.  A  phys- 
ical culturist  and  a  mental  scientist.  A  good  fel- 
low and  a  mystic.  A  man  who  in  one  breath  can 
swear  like  a  pirate  and  pray  like  a  god.  In  India 
he  would  be  called  a  guru.  Here  in  New  York  he 
is  just  a  teacher;  a  teacher  of  the  imagination. 

Well,  I  always  did  hate  dogs  in  women's  arms 
where  babies  ought  to  be.  .  .  . 

"That  isn't  the  reason,"  he  breaks  in.  .  .  .  "She 
was  afraid?" 

I  suppose  so.  .  .  . 

"And  you  thought  her  selfish  .  .  .  with  the  dog?" 
I  don't  know  .  .  .  didn't  think  about  that,  es- 
pecially. .  .  . 
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"Yes,  you  did  .  .  .  subconsciously.  I'll  tell  you 
why  she  riled  you  .  .  .  she  probably  was  as  full  of 
love  and  sympathy  as  all  the  other  passengers  on 
your  ship,  face  to  face  with  tragedy  .  .  .  she  loved 
her  dog,  anyway.  .  .  ." 

That's  the  confounded  thing — the  dog!  Why 
look  after  a  dog  when  men  are  dying? 

".  .  .  She  riled  you  because  in  a  flash  you  had 
before  you  at  that  moment  the  great  circle  of  life: 
from  selfishness  and  fear  to  service  and  faith.  The 
woman  and  the  dog  symbolized  selfishness  and  fear 
as  against  the  men  living  in  service  and  dying  in 
faith.  The  circle  completed  itself  in  your  own 
imagination. 

"Most  men  go  through  a  life-time  to  find  the 
circle  completing  itself,  through  hell  at  times, 
again  through  heaven  .  .  .  back  and  forth,  down 
and  up,  as  their  thoughts  and  feelings  take  control 
— you  saw  it  in  a  flash,  but  didn't  recognize  it. 
Selfishness  is  ever  close  to  love  and  fear  to  faith — 
sometimes  we  go  all  the  way  round  the  circle  to 
bring  them  together,  when  if  we  went  the  other 
way  about  we  would  find  only  a  hair's  space  divides 
them.  But  tell  me  about  your  trip  .  .  .  did  you  see 
only  with  formal  eyes  or  did  you  look  into  the 
heart  of  things." 

Well,  the  big  thought  I  bring  home  from  my 
travels  is  this :  all  the  people  I  saw — black,  brown, 
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white — are  striving  after  the  same  thing;  all  the 
philosophies  and  religions  I  encountered  seem  to 
inspire  the  same  qp^t  .  .  . 

"And  what  is  that  >■  .  .  ?" 

You  know,  because  you  helped  me  to  see  it  be- 
fore I  sailed  .  .  .  the  quest  of  God. 

"But  you  learned  it  anew,  for  yourself?" 

Yes,  why,  anyone  with  the  least  imagination 
ought  to  see  it.  .  .  . 

"  .  .  with  imagination;  but  how  many  have 
imagination!" 

.  .  .  the  devotees  in  their  shrines,  the  zealots  in 
the  Ganges,  the  Moslems  at  Mecca,  the  Jews  and 
the  Gentiles  in  their  churches — all  are  seeking  a 
god  after  their  own  image. 

"After  their  own  image.   Is  that  the  true  God?" 

No,  but  they  really  are  seeking  in  their  way 
the  true  God.  I  believe  that  even  the  perverts,  the 
criminals,  the  degenerates,  even  the  "reds"  seek 
a  god — some  one  or  something  they  can  look  up  to 
and  worship — a  leader  of  a  gang,  a  common  grudge 
against  society.  A  misdirected,  distorted  quest,  it 
is  true,  but  still  a  quest  and  a  kind  of  reverence 
that  once  turned  into  the  right  channel  of  thought 
— as  by  the  Salvation  Army,  for  example — leads 
to  the  true  God.  .  .  . 

"You  have  seen  beneath  the  formal  things." 

Yes,  I  think  I  have.   Even  atheists  have  their 
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god — nature,  science,  art,  learning,  it  may  be — 
atheism,  itself,  is  to  them  a  god.  Turn  their  zeal 
and  feeling  into  the  true  road  and  they,  too,  find 
the  true  God.  I  believe  there  is  an  eternal  longing 
in  every  soul  to  find  the  source  of  life  that  actuates 
our  being.  We  may  have  looked  like  aimless  wan- 
derers on  our  travels,  ever  seeking,  seeking.  We 
seemed  to  be  seeking  pleasure.  But  pleasure 
doesn't  satisfy.  Gratification  of  the  senses  doesn't 
satisfy,  nor  even  stimulation  of  the  mind.  We 
wanted  more  than  that,  all  men  want  more  than 
that ...  we  want  peace  ...  of  the  soul.  And  we 
find  that  peace  only  when  we  find  our  God.  We 
may  jazz  our  religions  as  we  jazz  our  lives,  but 
there  remains — a  longing  for  a  higher  thing. 

"So,  you  have  come  home  believing  more 
strongly  than  ever  what  we  have  often  discussed — 
that  the  adventure  of  life,  however  we  may  experi- 
ence it,  leads  to  but  one  end.  .  .  ." 

Yes,  I  started  out  with  the  longing  to  know 
more  of  The  Why  of  life,  the  Great  Why,  and  I 
think  I  have  come  closer  to  it.  Still ...  I  can't  rid 
myself  completely  of  fear;  and  the  whole  world 
seems  to  be  a  slave  to  fear  .  .  .  even  when  men 
worship  in  their  shrines  and  churches ;  I  have  seen 
it  all  the  way  around  the  world. 

"Have  you  forgotten?  .  .  ." 

No.  I  have  not  forgotten  what  we  have  studied 
C'3»j 
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together.  ...  I  know  what  happens  with  fear — 
how  the  body  takes  in  poisons  just  as  it  does  when 
we  become  auto-intoxicated  through  over-eating; 
how  the  respiration  becomes  shallow,  quick  and 
spasmodic  when  it  ought  to  be  deep,  slow  and 
rhythmic;  how  the  blood  stream  becomes  impaired 
when  it  doesn't  get  enough  oxygen  from  the  lungs; 
how  the  muscles  and  tissues  of  the  body  are  im- 
properly nourished;  how,  as  a  result,  everything 
gets  on  our  nerves  ...  we  haven't  the  guts,  you 
used  to  tell  me ;  I  remember  that  ugly  word.  .  .  . 

"And  then  what  follows — finish  the  picture. . . ." 

.  .  .  the  whole  tragic  picture  ...  I  remember 
it  just  as  you  painted  it:  we  lose  our  nerve,  we  be- 
come weakened  in  body  and  spirit,  we  are  afraid 
to  meet  people,  we  cower  before  them,  we  are 
cowards  in  everything  we  attempt,  we  attempt 
little,  we  accomplish  nothing ...  we  lose  our  char- 
acter, our  position  in  society,  our  jobs,  the  esteem 
of  our  fellow  men,  and  of  ourselves;  we  are  fail- 
ures in  our  work  and  in  our  homes ;  we  sicken  as 
germs  attack  us,  often  we  take  to  drink  and  drugs ; 
our  imagination  becomes  distorted,  it  tears  down 
instead  of  building  up  our  thoughts ;  we  grow  en- 
vious, jealous,  suspicious,  wrathful,  hating  even  our 
friends  and  ourselves — finally  the  end  .  .  .  death! 

"I  wonder  if  you  have  as  clearly  in  mind  the 
other  picture — the  picture  of  faith?"  he  asks. 
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Yes,  thank  God,  I  have  that,  too,  even  more 
vivid  than  the  picture  of  fear.  My  travels  have 
strengthened  my  faith.  And  I  have  learned  more 
of  the  truth  which  you  have  tried  to  show  me,  that 
although  faith  comes  from  God,  with  man  it  ex- 
presses itself  through  the  body,  for  man's  soul 
expresses  God,  and  the  soul  includes  the  entire 
body. 

Faith  in  ourselves,  in  life  itself,  in  God  the 
source  of  life,  makes  us  take  care  of  our  bodies,  for 
the  body  is  the  earthly  machine  of  life.  Life  can 
express  itself  only  by  means  of  the  body,  and  the 
body  includes  not  only  what  we  recognize  as  the 
physical  organs — including  the  nervous  system — 
but  also  the  mind,  which  no  one  has  ever  seen  or 
definitely  located.  If  we  have  faith  at  all  we  must 
have  faith  in  our  bodies  and  keep  our  bodies  in 
good  physical  condition — as  a  machine. 

Now,  with  a  sound  body,  faith  keeps  the  body 
sound  and  in  good  working  order.  It  keeps  our 
respiration  deep,  slow  and  rhythmic.  It  brings 
plenty  of  oxygen  into  the  lungs.  It  keeps  the  blood 
stream  flowing  full,  even  and  pure,  nourishing  the 
body.  It  keeps  the  nervous  system  steady.  It 
brings  calm,  repose  and  control.  It  conquers  our 
temper.   It  gives  us  an  optimistic  outlook. 

A  living,  vitalizing  active  faith  endows  us  with 
life.    Then  life  begins  to  race  through  us.  We 
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become  radiant,  magnetic.  We  are  fairly  bursting 
with  energy.  We  almost  explode  with  the  power 
within  us.  Our  minds  become  clear,  alert,  vigor- 
ous, analytical,  intuitive.  Our  imagination  fairly 
leaps  to  create.  We  are  eager  to  do,  to  act,  to  live. 
We  are  filled  with  love.  We  are  upon  our  toes  the 
whole  day  long.  We  never  tire.  We  want  to  be 
in  action  constantly.  We  want  to  help  others.  We 
desire  to  tackle  big  jobs.  Nothing  is  too  big  for  us 
to  do.  Nothing  daunts  us.  Nothing  scares  us. 
Nothing  overcomes  us.  Nothing  stops  us.  We  go 
on  and  on  and  on,  accomplishing  one  thing  after 
another,  meeting  and  conquering  each  trial  as  it 
comes,  eager  to  meet  big  men  and  big  problems. 
We  desire  just  to  live  and  to  live  and  to  live. 

This  sort  of  life  must  be  a  creative  life.  We  do 
not  just  do  things,  we  do  them  creatively.  Our 
imagination  is  creating  new  things  by  applying 
principles  to  new  conditions.  All  our  acts  are  con- 
structive, creative.  Life  is  creative  when  freed 
by  a  living  faith. 

Faith  is  the  divine  in  us. 

Jesus  worked  through  faith.  He  taught  love. 
Fie  taught  feeling.  He  did  not  appeal  to  the  intel- 
lect. He  appealed  to  the  heart.  He  dealt  with  the 
imagination  and  he  appealed  to  the  divine  in  man, 
his  faith.  And  working  only  with  faith,  Jesus  per- 
formed the  things  that  are  termed  miracles.  He 
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reached  absolute  communion  not  only  with  God, 
but  with  all  men.  And  that  should  give  all  of  us 
great  encouragement.  For,  whom  did  Jesus  choose 
for  his  disciples?  Average  men.  Not  intellect- 
uals. But  common  men — the  so-called  common 
man.  But  men  of  faith,  men  capable  of  deep  feel- 
ing. 

With  whom  did  Jesus  associate?  Did  he  re- 
fuse to  meet  the  sinful,  the  fallen,  the  degraded? 
No,  he  courted  their  company.  With  his  univer- 
sal consciousness,  his  deep  understanding  of 
humanity,  Jesus  saw  only  the  good  in  men,  he 
drew  out  the  good  and  to  him  no  man  was  lost 
who  was  capable  of  feeling.  For  feeling,  leads  to 
faith.  And  faith  leads  to  God. 

Jesus  has  shown  us  the  way — that  in  faith  alone 
is  the  power  to  reach  the  fulfilment  of  life.  He 
has  shown  us  the  pettishness,  the  unworthiness  of 
formal  things  and  the  real  value  of  the  essentials  of 
life. 

The  great  essential  of  life  is  character.  With- 
out character  all  else  is  vanity. 

Character  comes  through  work  and  service. 

All  evolution  leads  up  to  one  thing:  service. 
And  service  inevitably  leads  to  happiness.  But  we 
must  not  mistake  pleasure  for  happiness.  When 
we  seek  only  pleasure,  we  do  not  find  happiness, 
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Pleasure  is  of  the  senses;  happiness  is  of  the 
soul. 

Service  is  the  only  sure  road  to  happiness.  And 
true  service  comes  only  through  a  development  of 
faith. 

Jesus  was  supremely  happy  in  the  service  to 
God  and  humanity. 

Man  finds  happiness  only  in  service  to  others. 

All  else  is  nothing  if  character  is  not.  Fortune, 
fame,  reputation,  health,  even  love,  avail  not  with- 
out character. 

"The  Great  Why,"  my  friend  and  teacher  sug- 
gests— "you  found  it?" 

Yes,  the  purpose  of  life  is  that  we  shall  live 
more  life — more  divine  life — just  that.  We  can't 
explain  this  purpose  in  words;  we  can  express  it 
only  in  feeling.  We  feel  more  life  as  more  life  is 
given  to  us  through  faith,  and  in  feeling  more  life 
the  purpose  of  life  is  revealed  to  us  in  increasingly 
greater  measure  and  understanding. 

Those  who  live  completely  never  ask  the  pur- 
pose of  life;  they  feel  it.  When  we  live  for  the 
mere  joy  of  living  we  are  learning  something  of 
life.  Then  we  live  according  to  the  laws  of  life, 
we  obey  these  laws  not  as  a  slave  but  as  a  master. 
Obedience  to  life's  laws  makes  us  masters  of  our- 
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selves,  of  our  imagination,  of  our  thoughts,  and 
then  all  things  are  possible. 

With  the  masses  of  people  only  blind  faith  can 
be  created.  So  Jesus  dramatized  his  teachings — 
to  create  the  only  faith  possible  in  the  multitude: 
blind  faith. 

Wonders  can  be  accomplished  with  blind  faith, 
but  many  more  wonders  come  through  scientific 
faith. 

Scientific  faith  is  living  the  faith  of  the  soul. 
A  life  of  love,  devotion  and  service  inevitably  leads 
to  a  living  faith.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  and  that  is  scientific  faith,"  my  friend 
breaks  in.  .  .  .  "Not  blind  faith.  As  you  have 
said,  Jesus  used  blind  faith  to  move  the  masses,  but 
his  scriptures  teach  scientific  faith,  if  we  know 
how  to  interpret  it.  Scientific  faith  is  living  the 
faith  of  the  soul.  A  life  of  love,  devotion  and  serv- 
ice inevitably  leads  to  a  living  faith,  which  is  what 
is  meant  by  scientific  faith.  Not  the  faith  in 
science,  nor  the  knowledge  of  science.  Wisdom  is 
not  found  in  books,  in  schools,  in  colleges.  Knowl- 
edge may  be  found  there,  but  not  wisdom.  Wisdom 
comes  only  with  love  and  faith — perfect  faith. 
When  perfect  faith  is  developed  the  mind  knows 
all,  the  heart  feels  all  consciousness,  the  oneness  of 
life.  Then  life  reveals  itself  and  we  live  life  in  its 
fullness. 
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"The  one  great  temple  of  God  is  the  soul.  We 
must  look  within.  But  we  see  our  own  soul  through 
the  soul  of  another — one  we  love.  To  see  within 
the  soul  of  one  whom  we  love  is  to  see  within  our 
own  soul.  Then  we  know  all  human  beings.  Then 
we  feel  as  they  feel.  We  can  probe  their  inmost 
feeling.  We  can  overlook  all  the  bad  that  is  in 
them,  all  their  weakness,  and  see  only  the  good,  the 
strength.  Then  we  develop  great  compassion, 
great  charity,  great  love,  great  faith.  Then  we  rid 
ourselves  of  jealousy,  envy,  greed,  suspicion,  fear. 
We  rid  ourselves  of  the  animal  in  us.  We  live 
only  the  spirit,  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  the 
God  in  us.  We  find  our  own  soul.  Then  we  can 
truly  say:  'I  and  my  Father  are  one.' 

"To  do  this  we  must  give,  give,  without  thought 
of  getting  in  return.  In  loving,  happiness  comes 
in  giving  love,  not  in  receiving.  With  perfect 
faith  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  abandon  of  liv- 
ing life  in  its  fullness  without  a  single  thought  of 
getting.  We  reach  the  attitude  of  Jesus,  who  gave 
his  life  in  love  of  humanity  and  glorification  of 
God. 

"Then  we  learn  that  life  is  always  positive. 
There  are  no  opposites.  No  pleasure  or  pain.  No 
good  or  bad.  No  right  or  wrong.  Whatever  is 
negative  we  create  ourselves  in  our  expression  of 
life — it  is  not  life,  the  pure  stream  of  life,  that  is 
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weak  or  bad  or  wrong;  it  is  ourselves,  our  expres- 
sion of  life." 

The  teacher  goes  on.  .  .  . 

"Pain  and  pleasure  are  one — merely  sensation. 
It  is  the  manner  in  which  we  interpret  the  sensa- 
tion that  makes  it  pleasure  or  pain.  To  bear  pain 
for  one  we  love  makes  pain  a  pleasure.  A  mother 
in  child-birth  has  ecstatic  pleasure  when  her  imag- 
ination and  nervous  system  are  strong  enough  to 
make  her  realize  the  supreme  gift  she  is  giving  to 
another — the  gift  of  life. 

"All  sensation  is  one,  it  changes  only  according 
to  the  way  we  interpret  it.  When  we  realize  that 
pain  may  be  pleasure,  if  our  imagination  actually 
so  feels  it,  then  we  reach  the  high  degree  of  the 
feeling  attitude  of  faith. 

"This  realization  gives  a  new  meaning  to  sorrow 
and  suffering.  We  learn  through  suffering,  we 
evolve  into  a  higher  attitude  of  feeling.  Instead 
of  self-pity  we  should  congratulate  ourselves  that 
through  this  intense  feeling  we  are  getting  nearer 
to  universal  consciousness,  we  are  sounding  the 
depths  of  feeling.  We  are  pulling  the  selfishness 
out  of  ourselves  until  there  is  nothing  left  but  a 
kindred  feeling  for  those  who  suffer.  We  are  then 
reaching  a  point  where  pain  becomes  pleasure  and 
sorrow  becomes  joy  in  the  sense  that  it  is  for  our 
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own  good  in  the  development  towards  a  higher 
plane  of  feeling  and  living.  We  see  this  transfor- 
mation in  the  transfigured  countenances  of  those 
who  have  suffered  greatly.  We  know  many  such 
people  in  our  own  circle,  especially  as  they  grow 
old.  Those  who  have  suffered  much  reach  a  con- 
tentment and  repose  that  is  almost  saintly. 
Nothing  shocks  them.  Sadness  is  accepted  even 
as  joy.  It  is  all  joy,  the  joy  of  living,  in  that  they 
have  conquered  themselves,  have  absolute  control 
of  themselves,  and  have  sublime  faith  in  the  Tight- 
ness of  things.  To  them  there  is  neither  pleasure 
nor  pain,  there  is  only  sensation,  a  depth  of  sensa- 
tion that  is  the  depth  of  feeling.  The  highest 
transfiguration  is  depicted  in  the  paintings  of 
Jesus,  the  man  of  sorrows,  yet  the  'most  joyful  of 
the  men  of  the  field.' 

"Beneficent  Nature  will  not  let  us  suffer  pain 
beyond  endurance.  We  then  become  unconscious. 
Up  to  that  point  it  is  good  for  our  souls  to  feel  pain 
and  endure  suffering.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
self-torture  of  the  Hindu  ascetics — to  fortify  them- 
selves against  pain,  to  reach  a  point  where  there 
is  only  sensation,  which  man  can  accept  as 
pleasure.  .  .  . 

"And,  so,  you  see  the  circle  completes  itself — 
pain  grows  into  pleasure,  sorrow  grows  into  joy, 
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weakness  into  strength,  selfishness  grows  into  love, 
fear  grows  into  faith." 

And  so  we  come  back,  as  in  a  circle,  to  the  start- 
ing place  of  this  book,— why  do  we  travel? 

Does  travel  teach  us  faith?  Does  travel  lead  to 
happiness — to  the  fulfilment  of  life? 

Well,  the  whole  civilized  world  seems  amove 
these  days.  Books  and  newspapers  breed  travel. 
The  movies  and  the  radio  give  wings  to  the  imag- 
ination. Fast  trains,  giant  steamers,  automobiles, 
airplanes,  all  supply  wings  to  the  body.  There  is 
a  restlessness  among  all  peoples — but  it  is  a  rest- 
lessness not  only  of  the  body,  but  of  the  mind  and 
the  spirit. 

Travel  reveals  only  that  which  the  traveler  takes 
with  him  on  his  travels.  It  reveals  an  inquiring 
mind.  And  an  inquiring  mind  eventually  reveals 
God. 

Travel  reveals  the  works  and  glories  of  God, 
but  not  Himself.  If  we  see  only  outward  things  as 
we  travel,  though  they  are  filled  with  ever  so  much 
grandeur  and  beauty,  we  see  not  God,  but  only  His 
expression. 

God  is  found  within — within  ourselves. 

But,  the  great  travel  of  today,  ever  increasing, 
is  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  among  the 
peoples  pf  the  world.  And  with  that  understand- 
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ing  there  is  bound  to  come  a  realization  that  we 
all  are  of  one  blood,  of  one  origin,  of  one  Father. 

When  that  day  of  realization  comes,  then  shall 
we  find  the  peace  of  the  soul  for  which  we  long. 
Then,  and  then  only,  shall  the  world  find  peace 
and  war  shall  be  no  more. 

The  End 
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